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HEROISM AND PASSION IN POLYEUCTE 
James Doolittle 


Ohio State University 


There has grown up around Polyeucte a generally accepted 
critical tradition by which the play is the drama of a Christian 
hero whose heroism achieves the condition and the miracle- 
working powers of martyrdom through the action of divine 
grace, This interpretation, satisfactory as it may be in many 
ways, produces a number of problems to which it has not, in our 
Opinion, given adequate answers, Polyeucte’s passage from 
heroism into sanctity, Pauline’s conversion, the ultimate raising 
of the most unheroic Félix above the most meritorious Sévére, 
the delay of half a play between Polyeucte’s idol-breaking and 
his execution — these are customarily ascribed to the ineffable 
operation of grace. It would be pointless and indeed silly to 
deny the activity of grace in the play; at the same time, even if 
we ignore the many doctrinary and historical difficulties called 
up by the word itself, the principle of grace, because of its very 
mystery and universality, seems unsatisfactory as a critical 
instrument, facilitating at best a sort of catch-all judgment 
which smooths out obstacles without really removing them. A 
consideration of the comparatively clear-cut notion of heroism, 
on the other hand, together with its relationship to passion and 
that of both to Christianity, would seem on the face of it to 
promise more enlightenment.” 

For Polyeucte,as for most of Corneille’s theatre, the theory 
of heroism is fundamental to one’s comprehension of the work. 
In general the Cornelian hero, the man of vertu, may be defined 
as one whose extraordinary pride drives him to obtain and keep 
a personal superiority to all things and influences which would 
hinder the assertion of his will. This endeavor is tempered by 
the notion of his responsibility to others, family, society, or 
state.’ The hero’s will must be determined by an evaluation, 
according to a code originally chivalric, of the intrinsic merit 
and the possible consequences of his actions. The evaluating 
faculty is reason. That which beclouds or interferes with rea- 
son must falsify the evaluation and consequently be inimical to 


heroism. 
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Such would be the tendency of any passion, and above all that 
of love. The heroic lover ought to be a contradiction in terms, 
yet with few exceptions Corneille’s heroes are also lovers. The 
contradiction is resolved, if at all,* by the complete subjuga- 
tion of love to the essentially alien authority of reason. Thus 
refined away from its origin, heroic love retains of passion no 
more than the name and a Set of attributes whose actions and 
objectives are as conventionally prescribed and designated as 
those of so many chessmen, As rivals at chess are both gov- 
erned by the same set of rules, so a contest between vertu and 
heroic love is conducted according to principles and a dialectic 
imposed equally upon both, with the victory of vertu in doubt 
only pending the inevitable demonstration of its rational superi- 
ority.° 

This game, like any other, has a peculiar jargon arising out 
of its apparatus and rules, Heroic love, bearing the name of 
passion, utilizes a terminology largely compiled out of man’s 
physical being, in particular his senses, and among these chief- 
ly the sense of sight. The eyes at once reveal and perceive the 
evidence which arouses the whole confusing emotional complex 
which is reason’s most formidable adversary. From Mélite on- 
ward, with a consistency which, if it is not systematic, is yet so 
marked as to be undeniably intentional, Corneille uses a vocab- 
ulary built upon the nature and functions of the eyes to express 
concretely the role ascribed to passionin his heroic psychology. 
Figuratively and literally as well, his heroes mistrust their 
eyes; conversely, it is often possible to measure a character’s 
departure from vertu, his concessions to passion, by his reli- 
ance, be it understood symbolically, actually, or colloquially, 
upon vision.° 

The visual vocabulary occurs in Polyeucte with a frequency 
so conspicuous that it can scarcely be called accidental. While 
it is not rigidly systematic, and while no single device is likely 
to provide a master key to the play as a whole, the visual vocab- 
ulary does furnish a useful means to a consideration of heroism 
in this “tragédie chrétienne.” 

Among Polyeucte’s characters it is Sévére who most nearly 
exemplifies the hero type. It is plain that for him vision poses 
a threat to vertu. He comes on the scene agog to “voir Pauline, 
et rendre 4 ses beaux yeux/L’hommage souverain que l’on va 
rendre aux Dieux”; and he finds his “comble de joie” in Paul- 
ine’s consenting to see him, But the equation between pleasure 
and vertu is possible only because Sévére is ignorant of Paul- 
ine’s marriage and can therefore assume that there is no con- 
flict between his love and the demands of honor. Having learned 
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otherwise, he reverts to the normal heroic attitude: vision, the 
verbal representative of passion, is a source of misery, an 
equivalent of death: “Je ne veux que la voir, soupirer, et mou- 
rir.” The language of his love is also that of such figures as the 
Tircis of Mélite or the Philiste of La Veuve. To the galant 
lover’s subservience to the beaux yeux of his mistress is joined 
the hero’s concern for gloire; in order to obey the beloved, in 
order to emulate her vertu, he will promise to keep out of her 
sight. Both Sévére and Pauline find the best guarantee of a con- 
stant vertu in remaining invisible to each another, 

Sévére’s role contains nothing beyond his peculiar circum- 
stances to set him apart from any number of contemporary lit- 
erary characters, He is both hero and lover in the solidly es- 
tablished tradition of high comedy and the sentimental novel. 
His intercession for Polyeucte at Pauline’s behest, his reason- 
able doubt of Polyeucte’s sanity, his chagrined reproach to his 
thwarted hopes for having dared show themselves, these are all 
in the tradition. Even the miracle, when he finally comes to 
acknowledge it, is for him a preciously “tendre spectacle.” He 
represents a standard literary idealization of polite society; he 
is exceedingly normal, 

We suggest that Corneille makes him so in order to keep 
constantly before his audience the conventional image of the 
noblest type of mundane humanity. Not only does the presence 
of Sévére, on stage or off, permeate the play, but the type that 
he exemplifies is the point of departure for its other principal 
characterizations. Each of these partakes of Sévére, each 
comes originally from this mold, to be particularized by forces 
exerted around and within him. 

The play opens with a situation produced by the “songes d’une 
femme.” Pauline’s dream furnishes a useful indication of the 
importance of vision in her role. This dream, as Corneille says 
of it, points out “toutes les particularités de 1’événement.”’ But 
it is mistaken about some of them. While Sévére does in fact 
appear “la vengeance 4 la main, l’oeil ardent de colére,” it is 
because of Félix’ treatment of Polyeucte and not, as Pauline 
dreams it, because of her marriage. And Polyeucte is not in 
fact the passive victim of the Christian sect. We notice further 
that Polyeucte and Sévére are seen as men without vertu, a cir- 
cumstance which flatly contradicts Pauline’s objective knowl- 
edge. It removes the heroism and leaves the men, and to Paul- 
ine this seems acatastrophic situation, The remembrance of it, 
which her reason is powerless to suppress, haunts her through- 
out the play. And insofar as Pauline herself, despite her reason 
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and knowledge, is affected by what she sees, to this extent her 
vision removes her heroism al8o, leaving the woman, 

The heroine, as distinguished from the woman, mistrusts 
her eyes precisely as Sévére does his, She takes pride in an 
unswerving service to her vertu, which she considers early in 
the play to be invulnerable to passion: 


Une femme d’honneur peut avouer sans honte 
Ces surprises des sens que la raison surmonte; 
Ce n’est qu’en ces assauts qu’éclate la vertu, 
Et 1’on doute d’un coeur qui n’a point combattu. 
(Vv. 165-68) 


She has proved this to her own satisfaction in her former part- 
ing from Sévére: “Jamais ma raison/N’avoua de mes yeux 
l’aimable trahison.” Having given “par devoir” to the husband 
of her father’s choice “tout ce que |’autre avoit par inclination,” 
Pauline has apparently attained serenity ina heroic marriage 
and is confident that her vertu is impervious to any attack. 

But the serenity vanishes at the word of the impending in- 
terview: 


Moi, moi! que je revoie un si puissant vainqueur, 

Et m’expose a des yeux qui me percent le coeur! 

Mon pére, je suis femme... 

Je ne le verrai point... 

Il est toujours aimable, et je suis toujours femme; 

Dans le pouvoir sur moi que ses regards ont eu, 

Je n’ose m’assurer de toute ma vertu, 

Je ne le verrai point. (Vv. 339-41; 345; 346-49) 


She fears that her vertu will lose its wholeness, its integrity, at 
sight of Sévére, that her dutiful love for Polyeucte will give way 
before her “inclination,” Not that she thinks herself capable of 
active betrayal; it will be a sufficient blow to her heroic pride if 
she gives Sévére any evidence at all that her passion is capable 
of piercing the mask of heroism. Her vertu fails in this trial; 
she protests, perhaps too much, that it is unconquerable and in- 
sists at the same time that the visual incitement to passion 
must be stopped: 


Hélas! cette vertu, quoique enfin invincible, 
Ne laisse que trop voir une 4me trop sensible, 
Ces pleurs en sont témoins, et ces laches soupirs... 
Mais si vous estimez ce vertueux devoir, 
Conservez-m’en la gloire, et cessez de me voir, 
(Vv. 533-35; 539-540) 
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The heroine must ask for help in maintaining her status; she is 
no longer sufficient to herself, as she sends Sévére out of her 
sight; “Sauvez-vous d’une vue 4 tous les deux funeste,” 

This scene is the first stage ina profound modification of 
Pauline’s self-knowledge. It has proved to her that passion will 
not be fully dominated; it has destroyed her virtuous serenity 
and shown her that while the indiscriminate use of vision may 
be unheroic, it is nevertheless a human activity which will not 
be disciplined. Diminishing vertu and increasing vision meet 
and momentarily balance one another in the beginning of Act III. 
Pauline’s great soliloquy is a muted cry of yearning towards the 
sovereign good of the Cornelian hero, which is tranquillity of 
mind, repose: 


Que de soucis flottants, que de confus nuages 
Présentent 4 mes yeux d’inconstantes images! 

Douce tranquillité, que je n’ose espérer, 

Que ton divin rayon tarde 4 les éclairer! (Vv. 721-24) 


Repose is denied her by conflicting hopes and fears: “Mon 
esprit, embrassant tout ce qu’il imagine,/Voit tant6t mon bon- 
heur et tant6t ma ruine.” Sévére fluctuates between the being of 
her dream and the hero she has just seen: “Sévére incessam- 
ment brouille ma fantaisie:/J’espére en sa vertu, je crains sa 
jalousie.” And she is similarly troubled by Polyeucte. She re- 
assures herself with their heroism: “Ils se verront au temple 
en hommes généreux.” But the verb recalls the principle of her 
burning doubt: “Mais las! ils se verront, et c’est beaucoup pour 
eux.” Vision and heroism finally meet in her agonized question 
to the returning Stratonice: “Ces rivaux généreux au temple se 
sont vus?” With Stratonice’s reply vision attains the upper 
hand; the heroine henceforth disappears except for certain ges- 
tures; the woman is left to come face to face with herself. 

Her first step on this road is to show that her love for her 
husband differs radically from her attachment to Sévére. The 
latter is characteristically based on the hero’s merit: “A vos 
seules vertus je me serois donnée”; “Votre mérite est grand... 
Je le vois encor tel qu’il alluma mes feux.” And there are nu- 
merous other such statements. But the Christian Polyeucte is 
by definition a traitor to the gods, to the state, to Pauline; he 
has rebelled against his duty; he is without merit. Pauline’s 
continuing loyalty to him can no longer be justified by his hero- 
ism: it must have another cause —her own duty, perhaps, for 
she has assured Sévére “qu’un devoir moins ferme et moins 
sincére/N’auroit pas mérité l’amour du grand Sévére.” But if 
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the hero Sévére’s love depends on the merit of the beloved, we 
should expect no less of the heroine Pauline. The woman Paul- 
ine makes a distinction, as the heroine had not done, between 
Polyeucte vertueux and Polyeucte the man, He may renounce 
his vertu, she says, he may betray his wife, he may abdicate his 
heroism and annul his merit; even so, she concludes, “Je chéris 
sa personne, et je hais son erreur.” 

This situation abrogates the heroic system of love based on 
merit; it is inconceivable that Pauline should so speak of Sévére 
in any circumstances, or Chiméne of Rodrigue, or Emilie of 
Cinna. Pauline separates Polyeucte from his aspirations to de- 
fend the man against Stratonice and Félix, and indeed against 
himself. She will use vertu as an argument in these defenses, 
to be sure, but only as an opening argument; her final one is en- 
tirely different incharacter. Thus when she confronts Polyeucte 
in Act IV, she begins with vertu: “Ne veuillez pas vous perdre... 
[Considérez votre] sang...vos grandes actions... qualités,” 
rank, position, prospects, duty to prince, public, and state. 
Vertu failing, she shifts to vision: “Adorez [Dieu] dans l’4me, 
et n’en témoignez rien...Ne feignez qu’un moment”; she would 
have him repudiate his integrity and adopt an expedient hypoc- 
risy. She then tries to provoke some sign of his love for her, 
first galant love, “ce beau feu,” then conjugal, “ta femme incon- 
solable,” finally physical, “ces tristes appas...Je te suis odie- 
use aprés m’étre donnée.” Her last recourse is thus to show 
him her body, as her last deceived hope is in his tears, 

Pauline could rationalize as conjugal duty her loyalty to the 
political and religious renegade, but now the bridegroom has 
scorned the bride’s moral claims and her bed as well. No longer 
submissive to her duty, she tries to command him by the au- 
thority of her sacrifices, her love, her jealousy: “Quittez cette 
chimére, et m’aimez.” But the unseen rival is too strong, and 
she is reduced to the language of a jilted soubrette: “Tu pré- 
féres la mort 4 l’amour de Pauline!...Va, cruel, va mourir, tu 
ne m’aimas jamais... Ne t’en mets plus en peine.” The heroine 
has completely disappeared; Pauline at the end of this scene is 
wholly and passionately a woman, 

At this point (IV, iv) the heroic world returns, and the no 
longer heroic Pauline immediately putsdown Sévére’s reappear- 
ance to ignoble motives. For the first time she sees how far 
behind her she has left Sévére’s world, as Polyeucte’s exaltation 
gives place to the anticlimactic, insipid, normal galanterie of 
the Roman: “Je n’aurois adoré que l’éclat de vos yeux,/J’en 
aurois fait mes rois, j’en aurois fait mes Dieux.” She rudely 
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interrupts him, Full of the searing experience of her own un- 
mitigated and rejected passion, faced but now with the over- 
whelming reality of Polyeucte’s incalculable, mysterious exal- 
tation, Pauline must find the arithmetical logic of the once noble 
concept of vertu as lifeless as Sévére’s ill-timed compliments. 
If she appeals to his heroism to save Polyeucte, she is using it 
only as a tool. When Polyeucte again in Act V rebuffs her with 
his “Vivez avec Sévére,” she is provoked to a most unheroic 
violence: “Tigre, assassine-moi du moins sans m’outrager.” 

The final scene between husband and wife (V, iii) is from the 
present point of view a reiteration for the most part of the pre- 
ceding one (IV, iii), but even more vibrant with concentrated 
passions. As before, Pauline’s last resort is to show Polyeucte 
her love, just as her final appeal to Félix is made not in the 
name of duty, but in that of nature. She has forgotten her galant 
little recital of her Roman affair (“Il possédoit mon coeur...” 
[line 197]); passion has taught her that “Un coeur 4 l’autre uni 
jamais ne se retire,/Et pour l’en séparer il faut qu’on le dé- 
chire.” She now knows only that she must remain united with 
Polyeucte: “Je te suivrai partout, et mourrai si tu meurs.” And, 
unlike the Cornelian audience, she will not be deterred from 
going behind the scenes, from transgressing the limits of con- 
ventional decorum to look upon violence. 

Pauline thus opens her eyes wide and without prudery upon 
passion and death, the most intense and least polite phenomena 
of human life. The laws of vertu, of propriety, of filial duty, no 
longer bind her. Having seen and acknowledged extreme de- 
grees of human baseness and human splendor, she sacrifices 
her heroism as a witness to her love, as Polyeucte’s life is 
sacrificed in testimony to his faith. In his blood she finds the 
communion she has desired; the spectacle of his death has illu- 
minated for her the unreasonable truth which had been obscured 
by her striving for a rationalistic heroism: “Mon époux en 
mourant m’a laissé ses lumiéres...Je vois, je siis, je crois, je 
suis désabusée.” 

Pauline’s salvation would in this way be made to depend not 
only on the martyr’s intercession, but also, and perhaps more 
fundamentally, upon her coming to life as a whole woman, For 
Corneille and Christianity alike, she can not be converted with- 
out first willing it, and as long as she persists in heroism she 
must will to repress her womanhood. As she had done in her 
dream, so at the last she comes to realize in fact a state of hu- 
manity without vertu. The effect of this upon her is profound 
and soul-shaking, but less spectacularly so than that of her sud- 
den womanhood upon her husband. 
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Polyeucte has begun with the coupling of vertu and love ex- 
emplified by Sévére. But he differs from Sévére and other ga- 
lants in being husband rather than suitor. If he retains some- 
thing of the heroic jargon of vision (“Mon coeur...n’ose dé- 
plaire aux yeux dont il est possédé ”), there is always behind 
the formulae a deep consciousness of passionate experience 
which, unlike the heroic convention, is exquisitely personal and 
human, His passion is legitimate, moreover, entirely consis- 
tent with his vertu; he sees no need to apologize for it, nor for 
his sympathy with Pauline’s misgivings: “Je méprise sa crainte, 
et je céde A ses larmes;/Elle me fait pitié sans me donner d’a- 
larmes.” While Sévére will deplore not only the appearance but 
the very existence of a perfectly justifiable hope as ablot on his 
heroism, for Polyeucte 


la pitié qui me blesse 
Sied bien aux plus grands coeurs, et n’a point de 
foiblesse. 
Sur mes pareils, Néarque, un bel oeil est bien fort: 
Tel craint de le facher qui ne craint pas la mort. 
(Vv. 85-88) 


The conventional forms in Polyeucte’s language exist to express 
his own vital experience’; one gathers that for Sévére forms are 
masters rather than servants of experience. 

It would seem that this last is also true for Néarque, a pas- 
sionless creature having the positiveness and the naiveté of a 
man too haughtily preoccupied with the letter of the law to in- 
dulge in the experience of living. His dogmatic pronouncements 
reduce the passionate, illogical Christian mysteries of charity 
and grace to a rationalistic system. He holds of course that 
traditional opinion which sees woman as a weak, corrupting 
vessel of emotions; he scorns Pauline’s fears by stressing the 
fact of her sex as if it invalidated any claim of hers to serious 
masculine consideration: 


Quoi? vous vous arrétez aux songes d’une femme! 

De si foibles sujets troublent cette grande ame! 

Et ce coeur tant de fois 4 la guerre éprouvé 

S’alarme d’un péril qu’une femme a révé! (Vv. 1-4) 


If she cannot be ignored, she is still, to be sure, a daughter of 
Eve, an unwitting instrument of the devil: “Ainsi du genre hu- 
main l’ennemi vous abuse.” This preacher will presently dis- 
course of divine grace and human love as if they were mathe- 
matical or legal propositions; it seems plain that he is echoing 
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others, that he has no personal, intimate experience or realiza- 
tion of what he is talking about, 

The fact remains that Polyeucte aspires to become a Chris- 
tian, and that Néarque is his only instructor. Already in I, ihe 
is made aware of a certain friction between the demands of his 
present condition and those of Néarque’s doctrine. Pauline’s 
tears, “que je regarde avec un oeil d’époux,/Me laissent dans 
le coeur aussi chrétien que vous.” He evidently assumes that 
he can live with the distinction, that the respective require- 
ments of human love and Christian faith can be treated as being 
equally excellent. Polyeucte is a bridegroom, a fact which 
colors his every thought and movement, and which is quite be- 
yond the ken of the celibate Néarque: “Vous ne savez pas ce 
que c’est qu’une femme:/Vous ignorez quels droits elle a sur 
toute l’ame.” The honorable consummation of his love after a 
long courtship has taught Polyeucte, as he could learn in no 
other way, to know the infinite intensity and depth and nuance of 
feeling, the wealth of rapture and tenderness and pain, the 
strange identity in passion of man and angel and brute, the in- 
comprehensibility of tears, the curious interweaving of ecstasy 
and calculation, the inexplicable coincidence of self-abnegation 
and great egotism — in brief, the mysterious, illogical, unspeak- 
ably real world of love which the powers and instruments of 
man’s reason are incompetent to grasp or define, and in which 
alone he can reach the ultimate fulfillment of his natural being. 

Thus filled with an undefined, acutely sensitive awareness of 
all-pervading passion, Polyeucte is confronted witha religious 
doctrine said to be founded upon zeal and love. It can scarcely 
occur to him that Christian love should be inimical to the human 
sort. He resists Néarque’s urging to ignore Pauline’s fears: 
“Je crois, pour’ satisfaire un juste et saint amour,/Pouvoir un 
peu remettre.” But Néarque responds that in this case at 
least human love is the instrument of absolute evil. Polyeucte, 
taken aback, confused, cast down, is reluctant to give it up: 
“Pour se donner 4 [Dieu] faut-il n’aimer personne?” Néarque’s 
reply is exactly doctrinary and, since it considers love not as a 
passion but as an integer, exactly logical: 


Nous pouvons tout aimer: il le souffre, il l’ordonne; 

Mais 4 vous dire tout, ce seigneur des seigneurs 

Veut le premier amour et les premiers honneurs, 

Comme rien n’est égal 4 sa grandeur supréme, 

Il ne faut rien aimer qu’aprés lui, qu’en lui-méme, 
Négliger, pour lui plaire, et femme, et biens, et rang,” 
Exposer pour sa gloire et verser tout son sang. (Vv. 70-76) 
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Thus the God of the Gospels is turned into a feudal baron, and 
the love of God into an act of homage. The explanation con- 
cludes with a question which measures the depth of Néarque’s 
understanding, implying that bodily torture is more painful than 
spiritual suffering and that the claims of human love should be 
annulled: “Comment en [ persécutions| pourrez-vous surmonter 
les douleurs,/Si vous ne pouvez pas résister 4 des pleurs?” 
Polyeucte gives up any attempt at comprehending; he admits 
that he is a human being, and supposes in effect that his baptism 
will dehumanize him sufficiently to enable him to oppose his 
love for Pauline: 


S’il faut affronter les plus cruels supplices,... 
Votre Dieu, que je n’ose encor nommer le mien, 
M’en donnera la force en me faisant chrétien. 
(Vv. 89; 91-92) 


In the meantime he can look upon Christian activity as a sort of 
heroism. 

But to his confusion, Néarque counsels him further: the 
Christian’s adversary is not a Chiméne or a Comte de Gormas 
who observes the laws of heroic love and vertu that rule the 
hero’s conduct; on the contrary, he puts on their appearance in 
order to turn the hero’s own strength against him and cause him 
to bring about his own defeat. To prevent the latter, the Chris- 
tian does not stand and fight, but flees. It seems that Néarque’s 
Christian, having eschewed passion, must forgo vertuas well. 

In this puzzling situation Polyeucte can only remain the 
bridegroom who fears above all else his wife’s tears, following 
Néarque’s advice, “Ce n’est qu’en fuyant que j’y puis résister.” 
He apparently expects some clarification of this antithesis from 
his baptism, “qui purgeant notre ame et dessillant nos yeux/ 
Nous rend le premier droit que nous avions aux cieux.” The 
water of salvation should, he believes, open his eyes to the per- 
fect perception and comprehension which was man’s before the 
sin of Adam, Meanwhile he cannot help thinking of Christianity 
in conventional heroic terms: “Je briile,” says he, “d’en porter 
la glorieuse marque,” as though ignoring the lesson in abnega- 
tion just read him by Néarque. While, at his first exit, he has 
begun to recognize an obscure disharmony between the state of 
heroism and that of Christianity, it is plain that he fails to ap- 
preciate the impossibility of resolving it. Even so, the heroic 
pattern of his speech and conduct has been altered; still much 
more the hero than the Christian, he is yet adopting enough of 
Néarque’s attitude to disrupt his heroic behavior. He is hesi- 
tant and gauche at Pauline’s entrance: “Fuyons, puisqu’il le 
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faut. Adieu, Pauline, adieu.” But it is presumably a new thing 
to him to flee a threat to his decision rather than face it, and he 
would like, moreover, to yield to his bridegroom’s tenderness, 
His flight is almost comically reluctant, 

The manner of his return from baptism (II, iv) shows that 
the ceremony has not brought the expected enlightenment, Hav- 
ing momentarily satisfied the demands of his new religious 
state, Polyeucte reverts to générosité and love for his wife, 
finding himself for an instant at the summit of heroic happiness: 


O vertu trop parfaite, et devoir trop sincére, 

Que vous devez cotter de regrets 4 Sévére! 

Qu’aux dépens d’un beau feu vous me rendez heureux, 

Et que vous étes doux a mon coeur amoureux! 

Plus je vois mes défauts et plus je vous contemple, 

Plus j’admire... (Vv. 621-26) 


These exclamations are addressed, grammatically, at least, not 
to Pauline but to her vertu and devoiy. One wonders what the 
object of Polyeucte’s wonderment in the unfinished last line 
would have been. Undoubtedly the woman endowed with these 
qualities. Very likely also the apparent injustice by which he, 
and not the impeccable Sévére, possesses her, At the same 
time, he is fresh from initiation into a system of belief whose 
representative has taught him that his love may well open the 
way to damnation. Bred in the heroic idea of merit rewarded, 
he is now faced with a superlative merit which, being pagan, is 
to be eternally damned. It seems improbable that the act of 
baptism should immediately and completely divorce him from 
his previous waysof thinking, even given the long catechumenate 
that he has presumably undergone. Thus what he has called the 
revolt of his heart (line 123) against certain of Néarque’s pre- 
cepts is here undoubtedly revived and strengthened by a revolt 
of his reason, 

At this perplexing moment the sudden entrance of Cléon 
forces a decision upon him: 


Seigneur, Félix vous mande au temple: 
La victime est choisie, et le peuple a genoux, 


Et pour sacrificer on n’attend plus que vous. 
(Vv. 626-28) 


These words, foreshadowing as they do Polyeucte’s actual ap- 
pearance in the temple, may suggest to him the means of re- 
solving his dilemma. In any case, he chooses himself to be the 
victim in the sight of all the people and of his wife; in causing 
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himself to be sacrificed for his faith, he will demonstrate its 
merit to the people and to her. He may even provoke her to 
emulate his example in order to be worthy of his love.*° He in- 
tends to turn the pagan ceremony into a Christian spectacle con- 
ceived in heroic terms. 

Polyeucte is seeking, in other words, to operate a fusion of 
heroism with Christianity. The hero’s reluctant and clumsy ac- 
ceptance of Néarque’s policy of flight from the supposed instru- 
ments of Christianity’s adversary is now repudiated (II, vi): 
“Qui fuit croit lachement, et n’a qu’une foi morte”; “Qui craint 
de le [Dieu] nier, dans son 4me le nie:/Il croit le pouvoir faire, 
et doute de sa foi.” Polyeucte will bear witness to his faith in 
the very temple of the false god: “Allons aux yeux des hommes/ 
Braver lidolatrie, et montrer qui nous sommes.” Néarque 
clings to the policy of discretion: Polyeucte’s idealistic over- 
eagerness for death no doubt comes from the neophyte’s mis- 
under standing of doctrine: “[Dieu] ne commande point que 1’on 
s’y précipite.” Polyeucte makes it plain that doctrine has noth- 
ing to do with his enthusiasm; his answering argument has the 
psychology, the logic, and the vocabulary of the hero: “Plus [la 
mort] est volontaire, et plus elle mérite...On souffre avec re- 
gret quand on n’ose s’offrir...Dans le ciel déja la palme est 
préparée...Vous aimez donc a vivre?” Néarque retains his 
practicality: “Vivez pour protéger les chrétiens en ces lieux.” 
But Polyeucte is determined to become the object of heroic em- 
ulation: “L’exemple de ma mort les fortifiera mieux.” And 
Néarque, whose doctrine smacks strongly of the balance sheet, 
who looks upon sins somewhat as checks written against a fund 
of grace, becomes finally infected with Polyeucte’s heroic en- 
thusiasm as he goes off with his convert to “faire éclater sa 
gloire [de Dieu] aux yeux de tous.” Surely Polyeucte’s first 
miracle is the humanizing of this Pharisee." 

This scene is in effect the previously missing vazsonnement. 
It is necessary that Polyeucte account for a decision flatly op- 
posed to the instructions of his catechist, who has urged cau- 
tious expediency and isolation from paganism: “Fuyez donc 
leurs autels,” “Il suffit, sans chercher, d’attendre et de souf- 
frir,” “Ménagez votre vie.” The extent of Polyeucte’s departure 
from those instructions, and also its explanation, is nowhere 
more strikingly evident than in his exhortation: “Allons... 
braver l’idolatrie”: 


C’est l’attente du ciel, il nous la faut remplir; 
Je viens de le promettre, et je vais l’accomplir.” 
(Vv. 647-48 [italics added ]) 
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It is characteristic of the hero, not of the Christian, that Pol- 
yeucte should revolt against the policy of flight and read into the 
renunciation of Satan a promise of active defiance. Historically, 
the Christian was not allowed to seek martyrdom; once on trial, 
he was not supposed to hasten the end of his ordeal by taunting 
his judges or their gods, Polyeucte does both. If he has previ- 
ously accepted Néarque’s doctrine, he has done so simply with 
the neophyte’s blind trust in his mentor’s teachings. He now re- 
jects the latter’s non-heroic aspects fora heroic, active “Chris- 
tianity” — witness the justification, reported by Stratonice (III, 
ii), of violent action in the reasoned, formal definition of God 
proffered by Polyeucte at the climactic moment of the spectacle 
in the temple: monarch of heaven and earth, master of reward 
and punishment, giver of victory and defeat, perfection of good- 
ness, power, and justice, “Seul étre indépendant, seul maitre du 
destin,/Seul principe éternel, et souveraine fin.” 

It is also plain from the testimony of Stratonice and Albin 
that Polyeucte looks upon eternal life as a prize automatically 
given to those who fulfill a set of prescribed requirements. By 
baptism one receives the Christian accolade; if one then suc- 
ceeds in living and dying according to Christian regulations, one 
consequently attains salvation. Martyrdom would reduce to a 
minimum the duration of mortal life and thus commensurately 
diminish the risk of failing to meet the requirements. Logical- 
ly, therefore, the Christian’s best bet should be martyrdom. 
Polyeucte deliberately seeks it, breaks the idol, and exhibits, by 
Albin’s account, more than a little impatience and disappoint- 
ment at not being immediately executed. We look in vain in the 
temple scene and in what leads up to it for any evidence that 
Polyeucte is at all moved by the central tenet of Christianity 
(and of Néarque’s doctrine): the love of God.'* He boasts indeed 
(II, vi) that in planning the sacrilege he is showing more of 
“cette amour parfaite” than Néarque, and the now enthusiastic 
Néarque agrees with him. But there is no indication that the 
word is for either of them anything more than a shibboleth. 

Thus the scene in the temple is not a Christian act of wit- 
ness, but the sign of a heroic resolve. It isa challenge flung 
down in the heroic fashion to a precisely definable opponent ex- 
ternal to the hero. Whether it is inspired by grace, as Néarque 
says it is, or by heroic pride, the fact remains that Polyeucte 
has yet to effect the conquest of an internal foe, himself, whose 
defeat matters more than heroism to his salvation. 

When he returns to the stage in IV, i, the heroic exaltation of 
Il, vi and the temple scene, in which any possible self-contra- 
diction had been overwhelmed, has spent itself. Polyeucte, in 
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an enforced state of inactivity, no matter how brief, has had the 
opportunity to recognize the inadequacy of heroism as a means 
to personal beatitude. It is all very logical for the hero fighting 
in a collective interest to envisage nothing else, to subordinate 
himself as an individual to the common cause and thereby to 
transcend his individuality. The individual so transformed is 
glorified, no doubt, but the glory, arrived at by a logical pro- 
cess, is an impersonal one depending upon the orderly subjuga- 
tion by the intellect of the rest of the individual. The glory of 
the hero, in other words, demands the repression of the personal 
qualities which differentiate one man from another, and exhibits 
to the public eye only a splendid exemplification of a general 
concept. Polyeucte has so conducted himself, but despite his 
most strenuous efforts, his peculiar circumstances have inter- 
vened to obstruct his supposedly logical progress towards the 
glory of salvation. His execution has been postponed by his 
temporizing, unheroic father-in-law; the heroic act has been 
deprived of its culmination and henceof its reward; and the hero 
is left uncomfortable face to face with the individual being pos- 
sessed by love which is the man, 

Pauline, for her ability to demonstrate exemplary intelli- 
gence and fidelity to heroic principle, pays a heavy price in the 
tortured feelings that are sure evidence of her womanhood. Her 
torment is revealed on occasion in her words, but more poign- 
antly and more convincingly, since they are shed against her 
will, in her tears, It is the woman, not the abstraction, that 
Polyeucte loves. In Act I he could resist her tears only by flee- 
ing the sight of them; in Act IV, where flight is impossible, he 
is more afraid of them than of any other threat to his determi- 
nation, His alarm in IV, i evidently originates in a very strong 
doubt that his will to resist Pauline is now any more effective 
than it was in Act I, his baptism and idol-breaking notwithstand- 
ing. 
He still retains enough of Néarque’s doctrine to look upon 
his love as being only fleshly; together with “honneurs, plai- 
sirs,” it is one of the “honteux attachements de la chair et du 
monde” which defy his will to banish them, The stances in IV, 
ii are an eloquent and unavailing attempt to rationalize away 
their hold upon him; “Vous étalez en vain vos charmes impuis- 
sants” — though they display themselves in his sight, he would 
disregard them; their appearance belies their true nature, and 
“[Dieu] étale 4 son tour des revers équitables.” Pomp will be- 
come misery, Décie will be brought low, Félix will rule “a titre 
d’esclave”; as for Polyeucte himself, “j’aspire 4 ma ruine” in 
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any mundane context; and he declares himself ready to make the 
final renunciation, to give up that possession which sums up all 
the others: “je ne regarde Pauline/Que comme un obstacle 4 
mon bien.” This is a logical conclusion, granted the premise 
that his love is an exclusively terrestrial “volupté” necessarily 
hostile to the Christian’s spiritual aspirations, 

The last of the stances characterizes the celestial blessings 
to be received in place of the earthly ones just dismissed: 


Saintes douceurs du ciel, adorables idées, 
Vous remplissez un coeur qui vous peut recevoir: 
De vos sacrés attraits les Ames possédées 
Ne concoivent plus rien qui les puisse émouvior. 
Vous promettez beaucoup, et donnez davantage: 
Vos biens ne sont point inconstants; 
Et l’heureux trépas que j’attends 
Ne vous sert que d’un doux passage 
Pour nous introduire au partage 
Qui nous rend a jamais contents. (Vv. 1145-54) 


It must be confessed that Polyeucte’s notion of the heavenly 
“bpiens” is predominantly negative and extremely vague, Like 
the definition of God in the temple scene, this account of felicity 
has the doctrinary ring of dogmatic tenets conscientiously ac- 
cepted but quite devoid of any vital meaning. It is also note- 
worthy that Polyeucte does not say that the state of mind here 
described is in fact his own.**® While there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt that he ardently wishes that it were, it has obviously 
not yet been achieved. The stances are the supreme effort of 
reason to resolve Polyeucte’s dilemma. 
He goes on: 


C’est vous, 6 feu divin que rien ne peut éteindre, 
Qui m’allez faire voir Pauline sans la craindre, 
Je la vois; mais mon coeur, d’un saint zéle enflammé, 
N’en gotte plus l’appas dont il étoit charmé; 
Et mes yeux, éclairés des célestes lumiéres, 
Ne trouvent plus aux siens leurs graces coutumiéres, 
(Vv. 1155-60) 


Here indeed is a categorical declaration that Polyeucte now 
sees Pauline in the true light. He need no longer fear that the 
sight of her womanhood, of her tears, will endanger his deter- 
mination, He can look upon her with a securely tranquil soul. 
For a time in the following scene (IV, iii) he appears to do 
so. He is not addressing himself to the beloved woman, how- 
ever, but to the abstraction, the “chére moitié” whose visit is 
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“cet effort généreux de votre amour parfaite.” The conversa- 
tion begins like a debate, supposedly between heaven and earth, 
but heaven’s arguments are made in terms of earthly logic. As 
long as the discussion continues on this plane, Polyeucte retains 
his aplomb. But suddenly the abstraction becomes woman and 
bride, vous becomes tu, vertu gives way to douleur, conjugal 
duty to physical jealousy: 


Tu me quittes, ingrat, et le fais avec joie; 

Tu ne la caches pas, tu veux que je la voie; 

Et ton coeur, insensible 4 ces tristes appas, 

Se figure un bonheur ou je ne serai pas! 

C’est donc 1a le dégodit qu’apporte l’hyménée ? 

Je te suis odieuse aprés m’étre donnée! (Vv. 1247-52) 


The specious tranquillity so carefully cobbled together out 
of heroism and doctrine is instantly wrecked by the irresistible 
spectacle of the beloved woman who now for the first time dis- 
cards the trappings of vertu to manifest a love having the vio- 
lent possessiveness of authentic passion. Hero and heroine 
alike at this moment have cast off their heroism; each sees the 
other by the light of a love no longer obscured or stylized by 
pride, and each is in anguish at what appears to be the wilful 
blindness of the other. Polyeucte is again tortured, not now by 
the effort of subjugating passion to dogmatic principle, but by 
the torment of the lover whose mistress refuses, out of caprice 
or ignorance or pride, to give herself up completely to passion 
and to let herself experience ultimate ecstasy. Polyeucte suf- 
fers for himself, to be sure, but he suffers more intensely for 
Pauline. In his pain he can no longer reason. The handsome 
alignment of arguments just displayed has vanished, and in its 
place there come only the sigh and the tears that Pauline has 
demanded as testimony of his love for her, The tears indeed 
bear witness to his love, but for the moment Pauline persists in 
her inability to see its depth and splendor. She accuses him of 
blindness, of sacrificing his love for her to a “chimére,” of at- 
tempting to outrage her vertu: “C’est peu de me quitter, tu veux 
donc me séduire?” Polyeucte is finally stung into the full real- 
ization of the nature of his aspiration, His heroic, blind fidelity 
to a dogmatic religious code, his renunciation in its favor of 
“femme, et biens, et rang,” his ambition to achieve a doctrinary 
beatitude, these things are repudiated and his deepest desire 
revealed in the cry of his frustrated and despairing love: “C’est 
peu d’aller au ciel, je vous y veux conduire,” 
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The consummation of love demands doubleness, duality, the 
union of twocomplementary, dissimilar parts, Male and female, 
man and woman, spirit and flesh, divinity and humanity, these 
things remaining distinct, separated from one another, hostile 
to one another, must by so much remain unfulfilled. Their 
meaning attains completeness as their intercourse becomes 
perfected. The heroic ideal on the other hand is an ideal of one- 
ness, of unity; it is monolithic, pyramidal, hierarchical, feudal; 
it admits of no mutual equality, no compromise nor even an ap- 
pearance of compromise. A contest between two heroes of equal 
merit can result only ina stalemate, For one to prevail, Don 
Fernand must arbitrarily intervene between Rodrigue and Chi- 
méne; Livie must enter into Auguste’s meditation. Sévére is 
heroic, and so too have been Polyeucte and Pauline. But divine 
grace, or Néarque’s preaching, has shown to Polyeucte a con- 
dition of blessedness hitherto inconceivable for him, and his 
trials have proved to him the inadequacy of heroic means either 
to comprehend or to achieve it. Thus his aspirationis no longer 
to exemplify a conceptual vertu predicated upon the abstraction 
of man’s mind from his flesh, but to operate a splendid sublima- 
tion of man’s mind and his flesh, of all the blazing energies of 
body and spirit together, into anall-encompassing, absolute love. 
The two goals are as different from one another as the logical, 
fleshless vertu is distant from the vibrant, unformulable love. 
As the one requires ratiocination, the other demands living ex- 
perience; as the one is an ideal of the intellect, the other is the 
apotheosis of the man, Sévére would close his eyes to shut out 
the unsettling spectacle of undisciplined realities; Polyeucte has 
prayed for light whereby justly to evaluate them, Sévére has 
sought in death to escape from his own humanity; Polyeucte will 
welcome in death the instrumentality of his humanity’s fulfill- 
ment. 

If IV, iii reveals to Polyeucte the true nature of his martyr- 
dom, the beginning of V, iii must be his most agonizing moment. 
Once again the end, so near at hand, has been put off. He is 
seething with an excitement compounded of impatience at his 
repeated frustration, disdain for material concerns, love for 
Pauline, despair at her blindness, pity for her grief. There is 
bitterness, perhaps even jealousy, in the cruel irony with which 
he holds Sévére up to her in her own words. His awareness that 
she no longer loves the Roman can only intensify his pain. But 
his triumph begins in the next instant: Pauline quickly gives 
over fidelity and vertu to plead in the name of her love: “Ne 
désespére pas une 4me qui t’adore,” Still impatient, still de- 
termined, still disdainful, Polyeucte will silence Félix and test 
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Pauline: “Vous vous joignez ensemble! Ah! ruses de |]’enfer!” 
But the greatest obstacle to his‘beatitude has fallen, Pauline is 
ready to yield completely to her love; if he dies, she will die 
with him. Not until now does he see clearly the image of the 
God in whose name he is suffering, and he sees it in the com- 
pleteness of Pauline’s love, At last comes his true credo, not 
by rote from Néarque, but out of his own burning experience: 


Je n’adore qu’un Dieu, maitre de l’univers, 
Sous qui tremblent le ciel, la terre, et les enfers, 
Un Dieu qui, nous aimant d’une amour infinie, 
Voulut mourir pour nous avec ignominie, 
Et qui par un effort de cet excés d’amour, 
Veut pour nous en victime étre offert chaque jour. 
(Vv. 1657-62) 


Here is not the dry formulary of the temple scene, but the 
living God who put on human flesh, who died, whose substance 
constantly reappears in the concrete elements of the Eucharist 
to be made one with the substance of man; in short the God who 
is love, who must be glorified as such, who must be made mani- 
fest in the sight of all people in defiance of the gods of wood, 
stone, flesh, and reason. Polyeucte can now truly say “Je suis 
chrétien”; his martyrdom is accomplished. He now has a full 
realization of that to which he bears witness, If his intercession 
procures the salvation of Pauline, it is the sight of her love 
which makes it possible for him to intercede, 

Pauline’s role is not more essential to the play than that of 
the brilliantly characterized Félix. Nearly all the details of the 
latter, including the puzzling conversion, are the invention of 
Corneille and not of his sources.*° Presumably tailored to the 
poet’s purpose, the governor should provide a valuable control 
for the validity of our thesis. 

“Quoi que son protecteur ait pour lui dans l’esprit,/Je sui- 
vrai hautement l’ordre qui m’est préscrit,” “J’aurai fait mon 
devoir, quoi qu’il puisse arriver” — Félix, like the rest of the 
principal characters, makes his claim to heroism. But his fi- 
delity to duty is a refuge, an expedient, the antipodes of the 
heroism of Sévére; it is asham which deceives no one but Félix, 
whose principal fault, we suggest, is stupidity. He has no dis- 
coverable talents. His rise to bureaucratic eminence is no doubt 
attributable to influential connections,’’ In commanding Pauline 
to see Sévére, he is following a habitual procedure of profiting 
by the efforts of others, Since he lives for profit, it would seem 
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that his life is largely a passive process, that he prefers to ex- 
ist as object rather than as subject of the environment and the 
events in which he participates. 

More consistently than any other character in the play, Félix 
is ruled by vision. His first words state his disquiet at Paul- 
ine’s dream; deeply alarmed at Sévére’s approach, he places 
his hope of security in Pauline’s seeing her former lover; he is 
infuriated not by Polyeucte’s conversion so much as by the in- 
discreet visibility of its effects; his attempts to make Polyeucte 
recant are primarily visual in nature (the sight of Néarque’s 
death, the two confrontations with Pauline, the show of a desire 
for conversion); he justifies his severity by the examples of 
Brutus and Manlius; and those who disagree with him he calls 
blind. 

The mind of such a man should be the plaything of his pas- 
sions, Félix’ evaluation of appearances is intensely subjective. 
His judgments emerge misshapen, even chaotic, from the emo- 
tional anarchy within him. In terror of Sévére, he can bewail in 
one line his failure to love “la vertu toute nue” of a man whose 
geénérosité he has denied in the preceding line, and in the next 
blame his predicament on his daughter’s excessive vertu: “tu 
m’as trop obéi” (lines 329-31). Thus, however cogent the rea- 
sons that he may have for acting, his action itself is precipitated 
by emotion. Not the edict, but fear and rage provoked by Po- 
lyeucte’s calculated and public blasphemies drive Félix to order 
him out to die. 

The order was altogether to be expected; what is remarkable 
is the delay in issuing it. Through almost the entire second half 
of the play Polyeucte is kept alive solely by Félix’ determina- 
tion to save him. No such effort is made on behalf of Néarque, 
and Félix is frank to say that the distinction is unjust and made 
for personal reasons: unworthy though Polyeucte may be of “ce 
doux nom de gendre,” Félix yet retains for him “l’amour qui me 
1’a fait choisir.” This affection can no longer be merely a polit- 
ical expedient. The governor is risking his cherished career 
and perhaps his life in postponing, in the presence of the emper- 
or’s favorite, his obedience to the emperor’s edict. If he is 
mistaken about Sévére’s intentions, the error serves to increase 
his fear. Félix would not be Félix if he were not painfully alive 
to the danger of his temporizing. That he should consent to run 
the risk despite his excessive natural timidity, that the climber 
should persist in efforts directly contrary to his interest, these 
are indications of a courage neither blind nor logical, Such 
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courage in Félix argues powerful motives, one of which is un- 
doubtedly paternal compassion for Pauline. Félix himself, how- 
ever, stresses his feeling for Polyeucte, “J’aime ce malheureux 
que j’ai choisi pour gendre,/Je hais l’aveugle erreur qui le 
vient de surprendre.” Like Pauline (line 800), and in very sim- 
ilar words, he distinguishes between the belief and the man, 
The man has a hold upon him which he can neither deny nor ra- 
tionalize, which forces him against all reason to realize some- 
thing of his own dignity as a man, to give play to what he quite 
justifiably calls his “bonté,” his “amour.” 

If Polyeucte’s suspense and torment are thereby prolonged, 
so too is the governor’s dangerous inactivity. Félix is under- 
standably exasperated at being met in V, ii with Polyeucte’s 
puritanical intransigence and insulting refusal to acknowledge 
the good intentions behind his father-in-law’s inept behavior, 
Yet, Polyeucte’s “discours outrageux” notwithstanding, Félix’ 
sympathy remains unquestionably genuine. The bodiless con- 
cepts of principle, belief, integrity, have no reality for Félix; to 
him, as to Pauline in her desperation, only the continuation of 
Polyeucte’s life, his physical existence, matters. For the pagan 
father and daughter, physical existence is not part of a man, but 
all of him; spirituality is only a mode of materiality, an aspect 
of the single homogeneous entity which is a human being. Love, 
no matter how remote from its physical beginnings, is yet a 
physical phenomenon which will end when life ends. The love of 
Félix for both his daughter and her stubbornly misguided hus- 
band outshines every other element in his final appeal, as he 
abdicates his official dignity before the man who seems to be 
abdicating a part of his humanity: 


Oui, ma fille, il est vrai qu’un pére est toujours pére; 
Rien n’en peut effacer le sacré caractére: 
Je porte un coeur sensible, et vous l’avez percé; 
Je me joins avec vous contre cet insensé. 
Malheureux Polyeucte, es-tu seul imsensible? 
Et veux-tu rendre seul ton crime irrémissible ? 
(Vv. 1635-40 [italics added ]) 


And he calls upon vision, tiie guiding faculty of the natural man, 
in whom sensibility is one with intellect: 


Peux-tu voir tant de pleurs d’un oeil si détaché? 
Peux-tu voir tant d’amour sans en étre touché? 

Ne reconnois-tu plus ni beau-pére, ni femme, 

Sans amitié pour l’un, et pour l’autre sans flamme? 
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Pour reprendre les noms de gendre et d’époux, 
Veux-tu nous voir tous deux embrasser tes genoux? 
(Vv. 1641-46) 


The gesture is one of selflessness, of amour. That it is timor- 
ous, circumscribed, qualified, does not alter its essential char- 
ity. Félix does his poor best to meet Polyeucte halfway, a dis- 
tance commonly thought adequate in human affairs. He has al- 
lowed the disinterested love of man for man to enter into him, 
and the resulting torment has served also to increase his love 
(“ma bonté qui croit plus tu V’irrites”), There is nothing styl- 
ized, heroic, about his feeling and its clumsy manifestation. All 
the more for that it is warmly and really human. 

Whatever else may be said of Félix, he can scarcely be 
called an abstraction. We find in his capacity to feel the key to 
both his mediocrity and the otherwise troublesome fact that in 
the end he is exalted above the heroically meritorious Sévére. 
To attribute Félix’ conversion simply to the dogmatic tendency 
of divine grace to overrule earthly notions of meritis to assume 
that the text affords no clearer explanation. The once politic 
regard of Félix for Polyeucte, having been transformed into 
genuine, illogical human love, has brought out in the craven gov- 
ernor a latent manhood of which he himself was unaware —a 
new and mysterious impulsion to the service of an invisible 
principle: 


Je m’y trouve forcé par un secret appas; 

Je céde a des transports que je ne connois pas;... 

Son amour épandu sur toute la famille 

Tire aprés [ Polyeucte] le pére aussi bien que la fille.”® 
(Vv. 1769-70; 1775-76) 


It would thus appear that Félix’ conversion is made possible 
by Félix’ love. Christian beatitude is a privilege of men, not of 
beasts or mannequins, for on earth only man can love. Félix, 
however poverty-stricken, is a man, while Sévére is a heroic 
abstraction. The principle of heroism is vertu, and the ultimate 
basis of vertu is force, refined, to be sure, but by those human 
faculties which came from eating forbidden fruit in Eden. Po- 
lyeucte the martyr is sanctified, is able to bear witness to divine 
love because he seesin and with Pauline great human love made 
in the image of the divine.*® 

If this is so, then the play exemplifies not the Cornelian sys- 
tem of heroism, but a rejection of that system in a unique rep- 
resentation of a great poet’s profoundly human religious faith, 
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1. Our text is that of the Oeuvres de P. Corneille, ed. Ch. Marty-La- 
veaux, Paris, 1862, III, 463-570. Potyeucte has been variously treated as 
the classic Christian tragedy of grace by Kosta Loukovitch, L’Evolution 
de la tragédie religieuse classique en France, Paris, 1933, pp. 219-69; 
as the drama of the sublimation of human into saintly heroism by Ch. 
Péguy, Victor-Marie, Comte Hugo, in Oeuvres completes, Paris, 1916, 
IV, 343-50; as the drama of grace according to Corneille’s Jesuit teach- 
ers by J. Calvet, Polyeucte de Corneille, Paris, s.d. Emile Faguet, En 
lisant Corneille, Paris, 1913, contains a brief but extremely perceptive 
presentation of the play. For the formation of Corneille’s ideas, espe- 
cially of his view of the relationship between sensation and cognition, we 
have followed the excellent chapter, ‘La pensée de Corneille,’ in Louis 
Rivaille, Les Débuts de P. Corneille, Paris, 1936, pp. 447-559. 

2. From any dogmatic point of view it is no doubt nonsensical to sepa- 
rate the idea of grace from that of Christianity. It is hoped that the ar- 
gument which follows will be found sufficient to justify our procedure. 

3. The anomaly of an absolute independence which recognizes such re- 
sponsibility is admirably explained by P. Bénichou, Morales du grand 
siecle, 3© éd., Paris, 1948, esp. pp. 29-30: “Ainsi le respect des droits 
d’autrui, la modération, la justice s’introduisent dans la morale héroique 
par une critique toute glorieuse de la démesure et de l’avidité. Si l’on 
veut maintenant définir, sur le plan des relations sociales concrétes, la 
nature de cette justice dont la loi se confond avec celle de la gloire, et 
si l’on rapproche l’une de |’autre les deux attitudes héroiques...défi 4 
la force et modération dans l’usage de la force, on ne pourra s’empécher 
d’évoquer l’esprit du contrat féodal...Lecode de la générosité, qui régle 
les rapports de Cinna et d’Auguste 4 l’image des vieilles relations, idé- 
alement congues, entre vassal et suzerain, formule en termes moraux 
les mécanismes naturels de l’amour-propre.” Nature is erected into a 
code, formulated, rationalized, denatured. 

4, Bénichou, op. cit., p. 41, note 1, points out that there is in fact no 
solution to the dilemma: “Les difficultés rencontrées par la conception 
courtoise dans son effort pour concilier la morale et 1’instinct [sont] 
aisément observables jusque dans la métaphysique amoureuse du XVII& 
siécle. D’une part l’amour est censé s’adresser toujours au mérite, 
mais d’autre part il doit étre irrésistible et instinctif. Cette contradic- 
tion existe aussi chez Corneille: tout ce qu’on écrit 4 son sujet sur 
amour d’estime n’empéche pas que |’élection amoureuse ne doive ré- 
sulter de instinct... Tous les romans avant et aprés Corneille confir- 
ment et développent 4 satiété le mot de Rodogune sur “ce je ne sais quoi 
qu’on ne peut expliquer” (I, 5). Il entre dans la perfection de l’amour de 
ne devoir de comptes, nia la morale, ni 4 la raison, ni 4 la justice, qui 
sont pourtant les normes de toute perfection.” 

5. We refer to the conflict within the heroic character himself, not 
necessarily to those which arise between him and other characters. 

6. The use of ocular conceits as metaphors for love is in Corneille’s 
time a rhetorical commonplace of which he makes skillful and even ex- 
cessive use in his comedies. One need only leaf through D’Urfé, Sche- 
landre, Mairet, and their fellows, including the staid Malherbe, to see 
that it permeates all artistically inclined genres, It continues to be pop- 
ular through most of the 17th century; while we know of no general ac- 
count of the phenomenon, its effects upon certain individual writers have 
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been summarized (e.g., for Racine, F. Baldensperger, ‘Racine et la tradi- 
tion romanesque,’ in RLC, XIX (1939), 649-67, esp. pp. 654-59; G. May’s 
chapter ‘Concetti et pétrarquisme’ in his D’Ovide a Racine, Paris et New 
Haven, 1949, esp. pp. 112-26). The practice evidently stems from Pe- 
trarch, being propagated through the 16th century by such figures as 
Ariosto, Tasso, and the principal lyric and philosophical poets. There is 
need of a study to investigate the relative importance of the courtois 
tradition and of Renaissance Platonism for the origin of this style. 

In Horace, Corneille seems to have broadened the scope of the ocular 
metaphors, to make them stand for passion as a general concept opposed 
to vertu. One can establish in this play a definite inverse ratio between 
vertu and vision, with Young Horace at one extreme and Camille at the 
other. The usage reappears, but rather less systematically, in Polyeuc- 
te. It was apparently abandoned in Corneille’s subsequent plays. 

7. Examen of Horce, III, 278. 

8. Examen of Polyeucte, Ill, 481: “Si j’avois 4...exposer []’histoire] 
de David et de Bersabée, je ne décrirois pas comme il en devint amou- 
reux en la voyant se baigner dans une fontaine, de peur que l’image de 
cette nudité ne fit une impression trop chatouilleuse dans l’esprit de 
l’auditeur; mais je me contenterois de le peindre avec de 1l’amour pour 
elle, sans parler aucunement de quelle maniére cet amour se seroit 
emparé de son coeur.” 

9. One is irresistibly reminded of that other logician, Orgon. 

10. If so, his “Y venez-vous, Madame?” would come neither from cruel 
naiveté nor from an ignoble intention to deceive; rather, Pauline’s pre- 
sence as a witness would be an essential part of the planned spectacle. 
As for Sévére, “nous ne nous combattrons que de civilité.” Marty-Lave- 
aux (XI, 179) in the Lexique de la langue de Corneille gives civilité the 
sense of politesse and is surprised to find it frequently used in the style 
élevé. The 1694 edition of the Dictionnaire de l’Académie defines civi- 
lité: “Honnesteté, courtoisie, maniére honneste de vivre & de conver- 
ser dans le monde.” Polyeucte has just said that one cannot reasonably 
fear “une trahison” on Sévére’s part (vv. 603-604). We understand civi- 
litéas synonymous with honnéteté and, in this context, with générosite. 
Polyeucte counts upon Sévére’s honor to assure both Pauline’s protec- 
tion and his own martyrdom, 

i1, We do not mean to imply that Néarque is a hypocrite. A Pharisee is 
a rigorist. 

12. If, as we assume, line 648 refers to the freshly terminated baptism, 
Polyeucte’s notion that he has made any promise of positive action is a 
product purely of his imagination. The only detail in that ceremony re- 
sembling a promise made by the catechumen is entirely negative: the 
threefold renunciation of Satan, his works, and his pomps. See L. Duc- 
hesne, Christian worship. Its origin and evolution, tr. M. L. McClure, 
4th English edition, London and New York, 1912, chap. IX: ‘Ceremonies 
of Christian initiation’ (esp. pp. 294-326). The Catholic encyclopedia, 
New York, 1907, s.v. ‘Baptism.’ In the early church the threefold renun- 
ciation was not a part of the actual ceremony of adult baptism, but was 
pronounced by the catechumen during his last “scrutiny” on the preceding 
day. The present-day ceremony includes the renunciation. We have been 
unable to find an account of the 17th-century ceremony. Polyeucte’s 
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“promise” seems to indicate that it was similarly condensed. If so, 
Corneille need not have been the scholar that some writers, notably J. 
Calvet, say he was, Such accurate details as Néarque’s policy, the taunt- 
ing of Félix and his gods, and the martyr’s persistence in ignoring his 
family’s pleadings are common in martyrologies. See, e.g., P. Allard, 
Ten lectures on the martyrs, tr. L. Cappadelta, London, 1907, a very 
fully documented summary. J. Calvet, op. cit., pp. 75-85, gives an ac-~ 
count of the historical questions raised by this scene. 
13. The origina! version (1643-56) was even more scholastic: 
Seul maitre du destin, seul étre indépendant, 
Substance qui jamais ne recoit d’accident. 

(Vv. 843-44, var.) 
14. We have arbitrarily distinguished between the terms “divine grace” 
and “divine love,” using the former to designate a tenet of the abstract, 
rationalistically conceived theological system reflected in Néarque’s 
instruction, while the latter denotes for us the indefinable, intensely real 
experience which Polyeucte must ultimately have. In this play we see 
rationalism on the side of the hero in a conflict between heroic qualities 
and Christian qualities. Bénichou observes this opposition (Op. cit., pp. 
32-33): “Dans la conception cornélienne, l’ambition du moi n’est pas ré- 
prouvée dans son principe. Elle s’épure, se détache des intéréts palpa-: 
bles, prend la forme d’une affirmation idéale de dignité ou de supério- 
rité; elle est sublimée, et non réprimée. L’Eglise procédait,au moins en 
principe, 4 une condamnation radicale de l’orgueil, du moi, auquel elle 
opposait l’humilité chrétienne. Mais la morale du monde n’allait pas 
dans ce sens... L’humilité n’était ni en fait ni en droit la vertu des 
grands. Aussi le héros cornélien n’est-il jamais humble...Saint-Evre- 
mond va jusqu’a dire que les vertus chrétiennes des martyrs, repré- 
sentées dans Polyeucte, faillirent 6ter 4 Corneille sa réputation. Si 
Vorgueil est pour le christianisme la racine méme du péché, le propre 
de la morale noble est au contraire que l’orgueil et le sublime y soient 
presque indiscernables. Morale de la nature, morale de |’idéal, elle est 
a la fois l’une et l’autre, parce qu’elle postule l’existence d’étres natu- 
rellement situés au-dessus de la nature, hommes par orgueil et, par 
Vorgueil, supérieurs au commun des hommes.” This hero is Horace or 
Chiméne or Sévére; it is clearly not Polyeucte, and even less is it Pau- 
line. 
15, Faguet makes this point: op. cit., pp. 145-47, 
16, Abrégé du martyre de Saint Polyeucte (IM, 478):”...la dignité de 
Félix, que je fais gouverneur d’Arménie, la mort de Néarque, la conver- 
sion de Félix et de Pauline, sont des inventions et des embellissements 
de théatre.” 
17, An inference supported by Pauline’s marriage and the notion of pro- 
fiting by Polyeucte’s death to make an even better marriage for her. 
Félix’ misjudgment of Sévére’s motives seems to indicate that he is too 
injudicious to have got ahead by flattery. 
18, In thus ascribing his conversion to the love of Polyeucte, is Félix 
speaking for himself alone, or perhaps for Corneille as well? It may be 
significant that Corneille, in commenting on the play, nowhere mentions 
divine grace, Three times, on the other hand, he speaks of the love of 
God as one of its elements. Polyeucte, in its Epitre dédicatoire to Anne 
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d’Autriche, is “un portrait des vertus chrétiennes dont l’amour et la 
gloire de Dieu {forment] les plus beaux traits” (III, 472); in the Abrégé 
du martyre, “le saint martyr...s’en alla prendre possession de la gloire 
que Dieu a promise 4 ceux qui renonceroient 4 eux-mémes pour ]’amour 
de lui” (III, 478); in the Examen of Polyeucte, speaking of its style: “les 
tendresses de l’amour humain y font un...agréable mélange avec la 
fermeté du divin” (III, 481). 

19. One is of course tempted to recall that the bridegroom Polyeucte is 
the work of the bridegroom Corneille. The current opinion that Corneil- 
le’s marriage was one merely of convenance hasno more factual support 
than does Fontenelle’s tale of Richelieu’s intervention to make the mar- 
riage possibie for a Corneille beside himself with love. In any case, the 
marriage inevitably would intensify Corneille’s awareness of passion, be 
it of past or of present love. 


x 
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Pour déterminer la chronologie des chapitres des deux pre- 
miers livres tels qu’ils se présentaient en 1580, on peut utiliser 
plusieurs moyens d’investigation. L’un d’eux consiste a relever, 
dans les essais, des allusions 4 des événements dont la date est 
connue. C’est ainsi que, dans l’essai I, 20, Montaigne déclare 
que, depuis quinze jours, il a “franchi 39 ans”. On en peut con- 
clure que cet essai, ou, plus exactement, le passage ou se trouve 
cette indication, a été écrit le 15 mars 1572. De méme, nous 
relevons que le chapitre I, 32a été composé peu aprés la batail- 
le de Lépante, c’est-ad-dire aux environs de 1572. Le chapitre 
II, 17 ou Montaigne confie qu’il a “franchi les quarante ans” a 
di étre écrit aprés le mois de février 1573. On pourra aussi 
dater I, 26 du printemps ou de 1’été 1579; II, 7, de 1579; II, 8 
aussi. Quant 4 II, 12, il contient un passage qui fait allusion a 
la folie du Tasse (mars 1579); et II, 37 montre que Montaigne a 
quarante-six ans: cet essai a di donc étre composé ou remanié 
et terminé en 1579. Mais voila 4 peu prés tous les essais qu’on 
peut ainsi dater avec quelque certitude, au moins en ce qui se 
rapporte aux phrases que nous y avons relevées. 

Une autre méthode de datation dépend des lectures de Mon- 
taigne: “Supposez, dit Villey, que Montaigne ait dressé le 
catalogue complet de tous les livres qu’il a lus” et “qu’il ait in- 
scrit sur ce catalogue 4 quelle époque il a étudié chacun 
d’eux...7° Malheureusement, continue Villey, “ce catalogue 
n’existe pas”, Il n’y a guére que la lecture de César, en 1578, 
celle de l’ouvrage de Laurent Joubert, Les Erreurs populaires 
au fait de la médecine, vers 1578-1579, et celle de l’Académie 
Frangoise de La Primaudaye, aprés 1577 (puisque ce livre parut 
a cette date), qui soient connues avec quelque exactitude. 

C’est pour cela que Villeya employé une autre méthode pour 
dater la plupart des essais, c’est celle qui consiste 4 recher- 
cher les emprunts que Montaigne a faits 4 “des lectures dont on 
peut conjecturer la date”. Villey fait appel 4 trois ouvrages que 
Montaigne a utilisés pour ses Essais: les Mémoires de Guil- 
laume et de Martin du Bellay; les Annales d’Aquitaine de Bou- 
chet; et la Méthode de l’histoire de Bodin. Villey ajoute, a ces 
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trois oeuvres, 1’ Histoire d’Italie de Guichardin. Il suppose, 
Sans invraisemblance, que Montaigne a lu les Mémoires, les 
Annales et Histoire vers 1571-1572; c’est ce qu’on pourrait 
accepter avec quelques réserves, en particulier en ce qui con- 
cerne l’Histoire. Quant 4 la Méthode, Montaigne l’aurait connue 
“vers 1577 ou 1578”, ou méme “dés 1576”.? On voit quelle est 
Vimprécision ou l’incertitude de ces dates, J’ai, d’autre part, 
pu penser que l’essai II, 10 a, peut-étre, été composé vers 
1574° Or, cet essai contient un emprunt 4 la Méthode. Si, donc, 
Montaigne a utilisé cet ouvrage dés cette époque, il me semble 
qu’on peut dater des environs de 1574 les chapitres suivants qui 
y font allusion: I, 1; II, 10, 16, 19, 20, 23, 32, 34, 36. Aprés 
vérification, je ne trouve pas de raisons qui doivent me forcer 
a renoncer 4 cette hypothése. 

Nous pouvons aussi, croyons-nous, recourir 4 une autre 
méthode de datation. Quatre essais sont, en effet, dédiés 4 des 
dames de la noblesse de Gascogne: l’essai I, 26, De l’institution 
des enfants, est dédié 4 Diane de Foix de Candale; les vingt-neuf 
sonnets de la Boétie (I, 29),4 Madame de Gramont, comtesse de 
Guiches; le chapitre II, 8, De l’affection des peres aux enfants, 
a Madame d’Estissac; Dela ressemblance des enfants aux peres 
(II, 37), 4 Madame de Duras, Quant 4 l’Apologie de Raymond 
Sebon (II, 12), elle contient un envoi ot l’on reléve les paroles 
suivantes: “Vous qui, par |’authorité que vostre grandeur vous 
apporte... pouvez commander 4 qui il vous plaist...” et “Vous, 
pour qui j’ay pris la peine d’estendre un si long corps contre 
ma coustume, ne refuyrez poinct de maintenir vostre Sebond 
par la forme ordinaire d’argumenter dequoy vous estes tous les 
jours instruite,..” Il parait peu douteux que Montaigne s’adres- 
se 4 Marguerite de Valois. Mariéjol insiste sur la ferveur 
religieuse de cette princesse qui, dans sa bibliothéque, avait 
réuni “les oeuvres de la plupart des Péres de 1’Eglise...”* 
L’évéque d’Aire, Francois de Foix de Candale, lui avait dédié, 
le 21 décembre 1578, la deuxiéme édition de sa traduction du 
Pimandre de Mercure Trismegiste.° Il existe des points de 
contact entre cet ouvrage et la Théologie, et Mariéjol assure 
que Marguerite de Valois connaissait la traduction de cette 
oeuvre par Montaigne. En outre, en 1578, Marguerite et sa 
mere, Catherine de Médicis, étaient venues en Gascogne, avec 
toute leur cour, Or, justement, toutes les grandes dames aux- 
quelles Montaigne a dédié des chapitres des Essais étaient ap- 
parentées les unes aux autres et vivaient dans 1|’entourage de la 
reine et du roi de Navarre: Madame de Duras, par exemple, 
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qui était la belle-soeur de Madame de Gramont, était la confi- 
dente favorite de Marguerite ‘de Valois; Madame d’Estissac 
avait été l’amante d’Antoine de Bourbon,pére d’Henri de Navar- 
re; Marguerite de Valois devait étre plus tard marraine d’une 
fille de Diane de Foix. Les érudits® qui se sont occupés des 
Peines d’amour perdues ont montré que les fétes se succédérent 
a la Cour de Nérac, 4 Bordeaux et dans les environs de cette 
ville 4 l’époque du séjour que fit alors Marguerite de Valois 
prés de son mari, A plusieurs occasions, Montaigne semble 
avoir voulu jouer un réle d’intermédiaire entre Henri [II et 
Henri de Navarre, et il est permis de penser que, pendant cette 
relative accalmie qui suivit la Saint-Barthélemy, Montaigne a 
di fréquenter l’entourage du roi et de la reine de Navarre, II 
nous parait donc probable que les cing essais (I, 26, 29; II, 8, 
12, 37), que Montaigne a dédiés 4 de grandes dames, ont été 
composés ou, au moins, remaniés et terminésa la méme époque, 
c’est-a-dire vers 1578- 1579. Grace 4 ses propres méthodes, 
Villey était arrivé 4 des résultats qui s’accordent, dans Ven- 
semble, avec les nétres: il pensait que I, 26 était du’ printemps 
ou du début de 1’été 1579; I, 29, au plus tat de 1576; II, 8, au plus 
tot de 1578; II, 12, de 1578-1580; II, 37, au plus tdt, de 1579. 
Nous pouvons, en outre, tirer d’autres conclusions de nos 
conjectures, car certains des chapitres que nous avons ex- 
aminés peuvent étre rapprochés d’autres essais, par les idées 
qui y sont exprimées, Dans la troisiéme partie de l’Apologie, 
Paul Porteau’a relevé trois thémes, dont le premier se re- 
trouve dans les essais I, 27, II, 1 et 2; quant au deuxiéme, il 
est exposé dans les essais I, 31 et II, 37; tandis que le troisiéme 
est semblable a celui des essais I, 23 et 49. Pouvons-nous sup- 
poser que tous ces chapitres appartiennent 4 la méme époque ? 
Rapportons, d’abord, l’opinion de Villey 4 leur sujet. De I, 23, 
il nous dit: “Aucune allusion ne permet de dater avec une abso- 
lue certitude”, De I, 27: “Provisoirement nous ne pouvons que 
douter”, De I, 31: “1l’introduction de cet essai est de 1579 ou de 
1580”. Del, 49, “Aucune indication ne permet de dater.” De 
II, 1: “(environ 1572)”. De II, 2: “Aucune indication ne permet 
de dater.” Ainsi, sauf pour II, 1, l’opinion de Villey ne serait 
pas en contradiction avec notre hypothése. En tout cas, les 
chapitres I, 26, 31, II, 8, 12, 37 exposent les mémes idées: va- 
nité de la raison et de la science. Ce sont ces idées qui ont fait 
dire 4 Mariéjol que “conservateur social, et pour cause, il 
[ Montaigne] accumulait les déraisons dela raison humaine pour 
quérir du gotit du changement tous les réveurs de progrés”.® 
Ce sont ces vues pragmatiques et conservatrices qui pouvaient 
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plaire au milieu mondain pour lequel Montaigne écrivait, Il est 
intéressant de remarquer que, dans son premier Discours, 
Rousseau” a fait des emprunts aux essais I, 26, 31, Il, 12, com- 
me aussi 4 I, 25 auquel I, 26 fait allusion et dont ce dernier est 
comme le prolongement, Le positivisme de Montaigne s’appa- 
rente ainsi 4 la pensée concréte et pratique de Rousseau. Mais, 
ce qui nous importe ici, c’est que tous ces chapitres I, 25, 26, 
29, 31, II, 8, 12, 37 se voient reliés les uns aux autres soit par 
les personnes auxquelles cing d’entre eux ont été dédiés, soit 
par les thémes qui y sont développés et par |’influence littéraire 
qu’ils ont eue. De la méme époque datent peut-étre aussi les 
essais I, 23, 27, 49, II, 1, 2, quoique I, 27 et II, 1, 2 puissent ap- 
partenir, en partie au moins, aux années 1572-1574. Ajoutons 
que l’essai I, 39 qui contient une attaque contre les pédants, ou 
plus exactement contre les grammairiens, nous parait con- 
temporain de I, 25 et del, 26, c’est-d-dire des années 1578- 
1579, de méme que II, 17 dont Villey a dit: “Il est certain que 
plusieurs passages ont été écrits au plus tét en 1578.” Nous 
acceptons les conclusions de Villey sur les essais I, 19, 38, 41, 
44, 45, 47 qu’il date des environs de 1572, comme nous croyons, 
avec Strowski, que les essais II, 16, 17, 18 appartiennent aux 
années 1573-1574. Nous pensons aussi que. II, 19 date de 1573- 
1574. Quant a II, 31, Villey montre qu’il est antérieur 4 II, 10, 
et nous concluons qu’il remonte donc ainsi aux années 1572- 
1574. Il nous sera dés lors possible de ranger un certain nom- 
bre d’essais en deux grands groupes dont le premier correspond 
aux années 1572-1574, et le second aux années 1578-1579. Dans 
le premier, nous placons les essais I, 1-3, 5-7, 8,°° 9-20, 27 en 
partie, 32-34, 36, 38, 41, 44-47 et II, 10, 16, 17 en partie, 18-20, 
23, 31, 32, 34, 36. Dans le second, I, 23, 25, 26, 27 en partie, 
29, 31, 39, 49, II, 7, 8, 12, 17 en partie, 37. 

Mais cette chronologie, aussi intéressante soit-elle en elle- 
méme, peut aussi nous renseigner sur la prétendue évolution 
intellectuelle de Montaigne, telle que Villey se la représentait. 
Remarquons, d’abord, les vacillations de Villey lui-méme, Vou- 
lant se défendre contre les attaques du Dr. Armaingaud, Villey a 
tenu a faire une distinction: “Je souligne, a-t-il déclaré, que 
j’ai intitulé ce livre non 1’évolution de Montaigne, mais 1’évolu- 
tion des Essais.”*’ Plus loin, pourtant, Villey semble se con- 
tredire, car c’est, 4 n’en pas douter, 1’évolution de la pensée de 
Montaigne 4 laquelle il s’intéresse. Il montre, en effet, qu’a- 
vant lui, les commentateurs n’avaient “pas eu pour but de re- 
chercher les lectures de Montaigne et d’expliquer par elles 
Yévolution de sa pensée; leur dessein était tout autre,”” 
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Quant 4 lui, il veut retenir, des recherches sur les sources des 
Essais, “ce qui peut éclairer f’évolution de la pensée de Mon- 
taigne...”'° Il remarque encore que le classement chronologi- 
que des Essais publiés en 1580, “nous fait assister a la forma- 
tion de homme de lettres et du penseur chez Montaigne.”* 
C’est donc bien, quoiqu’il ait prétendu le contraire, 1’évolution 
de Montaigne, comme homme de lettres et comme penseur, 
qu’étudie Villey. Celui-ci croit pouvoir assurer que Montaigne 
a “certainement” traversé “une crise de scepticisme...dans 
cette premiére période de sa carriére d’écrivain”.’® Et c’est 
tellement cette “crise de scepticisme” de Montaigne qui préoc- 
cupe Villey que celui-ci cherche 4 quel moment elle s’est pro- 
duite. Il pense que la médaille que Montaigne fit graver en 1576 
peut fournir une indication précieuse non seulement “pour nous 
figurer 1’époque approximative a4 laquelle certains chapitres ont 
été composés”, mais “plus encore pour nous représenter l’évo- 
lution de la pensée de Montaigne”. '® 

Nous nous permettons, 4 notre tour, de souligner ces expres- 
sions diverses de la pensée de Villey, car les deux groupes, 
dans lesquels nous avons rangé les principaux essais, nous ré- 
vélent moins une évolution de la pensée de Montaigne qu’une 
évolution de son art: les chapitres qui appartiennent aux années 
1572-1574 sont, en général, plus courts que ceux des années 
1578-1579, et ce qui caractérise ces derniers, c’est l’abondance 
des développements, la richesse des réflexions et des re- 
marques. Ce sont ces chapitres qui sont les plus célébres et 
les plus souvent commentés. Ils témoignent d’une plus grande 
maitrise de la part de Montaigne, et l’on peut dire, avec Mau- 
rice Weiler que “les chapitres de 1572, si l’on en retranche les 
additions postérieures, frappent par leur extréme briéveté; sou- 
vent ils ne tiennent qu’une ou deux petites pages; quelques anec- 
dotes mises bout 4 bout, assaisonnées de maigres réflexions, et 
c’est tout; leur sécheresse, leur gaucherie forment un saisis- 
sant contraste avec la richesse et la souveraine aisance des 
grands chapitres du III© livre.”*” Sans parler ici du III® livre, 
et en nous limitant aux chapitres qui ont paru en 1580 dans les 
deux premiers livres, nous dirons qu’il y a, dans l’ensemble, 
un contraste saisissant entre les essais de la premiére période 
(1572-1574) et ceux de la seconde (1578-1579).** C’est la pre- 
miére constatation que nous ferons. Il est possible que, si nous 
pouvions, avec streté, distinguer les essais de 1572 de ceux de 
1574, nous remarquions une évolution déja sensible dans l’art 
de Montaigne; mais il nous suffit ici de relever deux périodes 
d’activité litteraire de Montaigne, qui sont séparées par quelque 
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quatre ans pendant lesquels nous ne pouvons, avec certitude, 
relever aucun essai, Il semble qu’aprés avoir abandonné ses 
Essais, Montaigne en ait repris la rédaction vers le temps ou il 
lut César. Quant 4 une évolution de la pensée de Montaigne, 
aucun indice ne permet de la découvrir, aussi croyons-nous que 
le Dr. Armaingaud avait raison de dire: “jamais ne s’est pro- 
duite la fameuse crise morale et intellectuelle.”*® Et nous con- 
clurons comme 1’a fait le méme commentateur qui, dans son 
édition des Essais de Montaigne, assurait: “il ne peut étre 
question d’une évolution de sa pensée”,?° 
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SEUME’S KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Robert L. Kahn 
University of Washington 


Like many of his countrymen at the turn of the 18th century, 
Johann Gottfried Seume (1763-1810), the noted German traveler 
and author, not only spoke and wrote English, but had also a 
thorough acquaintance with English literature. Plentifully scat- 
tered through his works are names of English writers and quo- 
tations in the original or in translation. Like Lichtenberg, 
Seume was an outstanding representative of the German literati 
of the time who had close ties with England. An investigation of 
his familiarity with English literature forms an essential part 
of the study of Anglo-German literary relations and the recep- 
tion of English writings in Germany at the end of the 18th and 
the beginning of the 19th centuries. 

Seume’s first opportunity to read English authors seems to 
have occurred during his involuntary voyage to Canada asa Hes- 
sian conscript in 1782. The captain of his transport vessel took 
a lively interest in the young classical scholar whom he found 
reading Horace on the quarter-deck, “Er nahm mich mit in 
seine Kajtite,” Seume writes later in his memoirs, “und zeigte 
mir seine Reisebibliothek, die aus guten Englandern und einigen 
Klassikern bestand, und versprach mir, wenn ich die Biicher gut 
halten wiirde, mir zuweilen eins daraus zu leihen,”” Seume 
does not specify the volumes in question or whether he took ad- 
vantage of the offer. Much later, during his trip to the north, 
he wrote to Georg Joachim G8schen (1752-1828) from Stockholm, 
August 14, 1805, concerning Klinger’s library in St. Petersburg: 
“Seine Bibliothek ist ausgesucht und kostbar, vorztiglich im 
Englischen....” Here, again, he fails to indicate any single 
volume, That he hada high regard for English typography and 
much familiarity with original English works is witnessed by 
his remark on a volume printed in Calcutta: “Der Druck war so 
schén, wie man ihn in Deutschland nur selten findet, und gab 
selbst den englischen schénen Typographien wenig nach, »* It is 
clear, even from these casual remarks, that he was acquainted 
with at least some of the major and minor English writers. 
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Upon his return to Germany in the fall of 1783, Seume ap- 
pears to have read a fair numbez# of English authors. His naive, 
vainglorious statement to Johann Gottlob Korbinsky, his boyhood 
friend, “Ich gelte hier fiir einen starken Englinder... ,” testifies 
to that (PR, p. 53: October 13, 1786). In the same letter he also 
mentions “Shakespeare’s schwadrzestes Trauerspiel,” a refer- 
ence no doubt to his favorite Macbeth (PR, p. 51), which is again 
remarked upon three months later (PR, p. 61). At that time he 
also appears to have read Robinson Crusoe in translation (PR, 
p. 55: October 23, 1786), and Pope’s ‘Essay on criticism’ (PR, 
p. 59: December 11, 1786) and Glover’s Leonidas (PR, pp. 63- 
64; W, VII, 355) in the original. The two last mentioned authors 
and Shakespeare were to remain his favorites and will later be 
discussed in greater detail. Service as a private with the Prus- 
sian garrison in Emden, however, allowed but little leisure. 
“HGre,” he writes to Korbinsky, “was wolltich ftir Biicher lesen! 
Newton, Pope, Addison....” (PR, p. 59: December 11, 1786). 
After he had bought his freedom at the end of 1787 or the begin- 
ning of 1788, he apparently had more time to indulge his appe- 
tite for English literature. But it was not until 1797, when he 
resigned from the Russian service, that he could live almost 
exclusively in the world of books and read to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

Let us first see what English poets Seume knew more or 
less well; then discuss Seume’s translations from the English; 
and, finally, consider the men of philosophy, science, and the 
arts with whom he was familiar. 


I 


Alexander Pope was one of Seume’s favorite authors. The 
quantity of quotations from his works exceeds those of all other 
English poets in his writings. It is obvious that Seume expected 
many of his readers to be familiar with the more famous of 
Pope’s lines. He himself was probably attracted by Pope’s mas- 
tery of the rhyme and, following the accepted norms of taste 
during the age of enlightenment, even more so by the clarity of 
his expression. We have already seen that as early as 1786 he 
wished to have more time to read Pope. It is also to be noted 
that later, at an uncertain date, he translated Pope’s ‘Universal 
prayer,’ which holds the first place in his volume of poetry (Ww, 
VII, 11-13). We may mention here that the verses which he 
enclosed in a letter to Karl August Béttiger (1760-1835: PR, 
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p. 218: beginning June, 1799) have an elusive similarity to four 
lines from Pope’s translation of the Iliad (book XIX, vv. 432-35). 

Seume, when he quoted Pope, always neglected to state where 
he had found the quotation and, what is even more striking, fre- 
quently failed to mention the poet by name, assuming a famili- 
arity with Pope on the part of his contemporaries. Sometimes, 
however, he not only cites the text incorrectly but ascribes a 
line to the wrong author. Quite evidently he drew on his mem- 
ory when quoting. 

Seume’s earliest reference to Pope is ina letter to Korbin- 
sky. On December 11, 1786, he writes from Emden, “A little 
learning is a dangerous thing pp. spricht Pope” (PR, p. 59), 
quoting correctly from the ‘Essay on criticism’ (1711; PartII, 
v. 15). The ‘Essay on man’ (1732-34), of all of Pope’s works, 
is the one most popular with Seume. The two well-known lines, 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is Man, 
(Ep. II, vv. 1-2)° 


are the motto to his essay ‘Uber Atheismus im Verhiltnisz zu 
Religion, Tugend und Staat. Eine philanthropische Rhapsodie’ 
in Part lof his Obolen (Leipzig, 1796; W, IV, 6). Ina footnote 
to his translation of Churchill’s ‘Night,’ he takes exception to 
the author’s derision of Pope’s famous line “Whatever is, is 
right” (W, VII, 362) which concludes the first epistle of the 
‘Essay’ (v. 294). 

His other Pope quotations are not entirely exact. The motto 
to his poem ‘Zum sechsten August 1800 in Altenhain’ is “Love 
is the soul of life” (W, VII, 345). It closely resembles Pope’s 
“And passions are the elements of life” (‘Essay on man,’ Ep. I, 
v. 170) translated back into English by a person more familiar 
with one of the many German versions of it. Similarly, the last 
line of Pope’s well-known 


Men some to bus’ness, some to pleasure take; 
But ev’ry woman is at heart a rake..., 
(‘Moral essays,’ Ep. II, vv. 215-16) 


in Seume’s rendering is changed completely, when he says ina 
study entitled Die Impertinenzen, “Every woman loves at heart 
a rake” (W, VI, 95). Asa matter of fact, he was not quite cer- 
tain whom he was quoting, for he introduces the statement awk- 
wardly with “Schon ein ziemlich alter Englander sagt psycho- 
logisch....” 
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Another time, in discussing Shakespeare’s merits and de- 
merits, he writes: “Pope sagt in seiner Vorrede zu dessen 
[Shakespeare’s] Werken: There was never a poet who with so 
much trash gave so much gold; und Pope ist gewiss der kompe- 
tenteste Mann dariiber zu urtheilen” (‘Ein Wort an Schauspieler 
und diejenigen, welche es werden wollen,’ Obolen, Part II 
[ Leipzig, 1798], W, IV, 141). I have not been able to locate this 
particular sentence in The works of Mr. William Shakespeare... 
by Mr. Pope and Dr. Sewell (London, 1728), However, a sen- 
tence in the Preface to that edition (p. iv) reads: “It must be 
own’d that with all these great excellences, he [Shakespeare] 
has almost as great defects; and that as he has certainly writ- 
ten better, so he has perhaps written worse, than any other.” 
Seume could possibly have paraphrased Pope’s remarks, but it 
is more probable that he, without knowing it, garbled part of 
Voltaire’s well-known preliminary letter to the play Jvene 
which reads: “Shakespeare est un sauvage avec des étincelles 
de génie qui brillent dans une nuit horrible.”° There are sev- 
eral more quotations in English in Seume’s works which could 
have been written under Pope’s influence, but these will be dis- 
cussed later. We have noticed, though, that Seume cannot al- 
ways be trusted to be verbally exact, or even correct in his at- 
tributions. 

As is to be expected, the name Shakespeare is mentioned 
more frequently than that of any other poet in Seume’s writings. 
Reference has already been made to Seume’s early letters to 
Korbinsky from Emden, In one of these, dated October 13, 1786, 
he alludes to “Shakespeare’s schwdrzestes Trauerspiel” (PR, 
p. 51), giving us the key to this remark in the letter of January 
3, 1787, when he writes: “.,..alles stiirmisch wie die Nacht, wo 
Macbeth Duncan mordete...” (PR, p. 61). Properly speaking, 
the simile should, of course, read “Lady Macbeth,” but even so 
it shows a certain familiarity with Shakespeare at that time. He 
certainly was wellacquainted with Hamlet, though in translation.’ 
In his autobiography, and also in the essay ‘Ein Wort an Schau- 
spieler...,’ he states feelingly how greatly he had been im- 
pressed by the acting of Johann Friedrich Reinecke (1745-87) 
in the role of the ghost in Hamlet. No wonder, for he saw the 
great actor perform at Leipzig during his early student days. 


In Mein Leben he writes: “Es konnte von ihm [Reinecke] gelten, 


was Hamlet von seinem Vater sagte: das ist ein Mann!... Er 
gab Hamlets Geist, und sein ‘Schwért, Schwudrt auf sein Schwert!’ 
[ ‘Swear !? —three times, in Hamlet, I, iv] war ein ganzes Stiick 
werth. Seit der Zeit habe ich immer und tiberall kaum Hamlets 
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Gespenst, nie seinen Geist wieder gesehen” (W, I, 53). In the 
essay he reiterates that Reinecke’s “Schwért!” alone was worth 
an entire tragedy (W, IV, 106). So it is actually a play by Shake- 
speare which introduced the young student to English literature, 

Seume’s view of Shakespeare is strangely outdated, even for 
his times, if compared with the opinions of certain vocal con- 
temporary literary groups. Unlike the “Sttirmer und Drdnger,” 
unlike the Classicists and Romanticists, he endorses Pope’s 
and Lessing’s earlier rationalistic views. He says in the essay 
in a long paragraph: “...Shakespeare ist in der That der Mann, 
an dem man oft irre wird und nicht weiss, ob man mehr loben 
oder tadeln, mehr ztirnen oder bewundern soll” (W, IV, 141). 
He goes on to remark that Shakespeare had been called by his 
own compatriots the “Dichter der menschlichen Natur; und es 
ist vielleicht unter keiner Nation ein anderer, der durch sein 
schépferisches Genie diese Benennung mehr verdiente.” The 
fact, he continues, that one finds a lot of puns in his writings 
which may at times be ambiguous should be blamed more on the 
taste of his age, from which he couid not escape, even though he 
might have wanted to do so. “Mir dducht,” Seume states, “alles, 
was wir in seinen Schriften bewundern, lernen und studiren, ist 
das Eigenthum Shakespeares des Dichters; das tibrige hat 
Shakespeare der Schauspieler und Theaterdirector dazugewor- 
fen,..”; and he quotes Pope (wrongly, as we have seen), who, he 
thinks, is certainly the most competent critic to judge these 
matters. He adds traditionally: “Dass die meisten Stiicke 
Shakespeares einer Reform bedtirfen, um die Kritik des echten 
feinen Geschmacks zu halten, ist ohne Zweifel.” He paraphrases 
Lessing’s 17. Literaturbrief (Schriften, VIII, 41 ff.) by saying 
broadly: “Der deutsche Geist ist mit dem franzésischen zu 
heterogen, als dass wir uns mit den Meisterstticken dieser 
Nation aus ihrer goldenen Periode ganz vertragen kénnen. Sie 
haben zwar weniger Stinden wider die Regel; aber ihre dekla- 
matorische Korrektheit fasst bei weitem unsere Seele nicht so, 
wie die genialische Natur der uns naher verwandten Briten” (W, 
IV, 142). 

He, therefore, praises Shakespeare’s ability to portray char- 
acter despite his disobeying of the rules (W, IV, 131), and he is 
enthralled by the great poet’s simplicity of expression, The 
sparing use of declamation found in a Shakespeare play must be 
felt, it cannot be learned at school (W, IV, 136). Similarly, he 
admires Shakespeare’s dramatic mobility and the fact that he 
did not care to rely on stage properties and empty symbolic 


action (W, IV, 145). 
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Of all of Shakespeare’s plays, Seume seems to have ap- 
preciated most Macbeth and Hamlet. Macbeth he apparently 
read first before seeing it on the stage. This is not only borne 
out by the letters quoted above, but by a remark in the essay 
‘Ein Wort an Schauspieler.’ When referring to the scene where 
Macduff learns of the death of his wife and children, Seume 
writes: “Nur Shakespeare konnte diesen furchtbaren Gedanken 
so fassen und so geben, Mir goss er Feuer durch die Gebeine, 
als ich ihn das erste Mal in seiner Verbindung las” (W, IV, 
136). He devotes one long paragraph to a discussion of Scene 
iii of Act IV. The line spoken by the grieving Macduff, “Er hat 
keine Kinder,” arouses his greatest admiration: 


Kann man gewdhnlichere Worte von furchtbarerer 
Grésse haben? Macduff floh vor dem Tyrannen, Der 
Tyrann kochte Wuth und Rache, zerstérte seine Schlés- 
ser, téddtete seine Leute, mordete sein Weib, erwlirgte 
seine Kinder, Der Bote kam, Dort stand der Mann, 
der Soldat, der Patriot, der Gatte, der Vater. Die Bot- 
schaft machte den Helden verstummen: die Sdhne des 
ermordeten KG6nigs und ihre Freunde forderten ihn nun 
mit eben diesem Grunde zur Theilnahme an der bluti- 
gen Rache auf, Unter der ganzen unaussprechlichen 
Last seiner Gefilhle sagte er mit schrecklicher Ruhe 
weiter nichts als: Er hat keine Kinder. Hat je ein 
Dichter ihm so vorgemalt oder nachgezeichnet? Wer 
dort noch eine Erklarung braucht, ftir den hat Shake- 
speare nicht geschrieben. So kann der Tyrann nicht 
bestraft werden, wie er beleidigt hat....(W, IV, 136) 


Only Shakespeare, Seume believes, could have grasped and ex- 
pressed this dreadful emotion so completely. 

Hamlet is quoted and mentioned by Seume more frequently 
than any other play, English or German. We have noted that 
this play apparently introduced Seume to Shakespeare and Eng- 
lish literature, and how indelibly the ghost scene (Hamlet, I, v.) 
had remained in his memory. It is the one Shakespeare play 
from which Seume quotes in English (though incorrectly) in his 
writings. In his little treatise Die Impertinenzen he writes: 
“Shakespeare’s Hamlet zahlt in seinem Selbstgespra&ch die Miss- 
handlungen von Leuten in der Wiirde (the insults of office) zu 
den Qualen des Lebens...” (W, VI, 92). He is referring here 
to Act III, Scene i, where Hamlet speaks of “the insolence of 
office.” It is highly probable that Seume had not read the Eng- 
lish original, for, as was noted before, he remarked elsewhere 
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on Schréder’s poor translation of the play (W, IV, 141-42); but 
if he had read Hamlet in the original, it was probably the only 
Shakespearean play which he knew in English. In the essay 
(‘Ein Wort an Schauspieler’) he remarks not only on Reinecke’s 
performance of the ghost, but also on Christian Wilhelm Opitz 
(1756-1810) who played the role of the prince. He writes: “Mit 
wahrem Genuss erinnere ich mich noch seiner [Reinecke’s] 
letzten Rolle im Hamlet, wo er den Geist, und Opitz den Prinzen 
spielte, Hier war das eigentliche Verhdltnis zwischen Beiden, 
Opitz ware Reineckens Sohn geblieben, und wenn er noch vier- 
zig Jahre neben ihm fortgearbeitet hitte; denn die Natur hat ihm 
nicht die physische Kraft gegeben, sich auf gleichen Fuss mit 
ihm zu stellen.... Opitz machte den Prinzen vortrefflich; aber 
er war immer nur Prinz, und Reinecke war Kdénig” (W, IV, 
105-106). And he goes on to describe the beautiful acting of 
Reinecke whose sonorous “Schwodrt!” made the audience trem- 
ble. “Immer,” he writes, sharing this view with many of his 
contemporaries, “habe ich geglaubt, dass der Geist des alten 
Hamlets eine Hauptrolle des Stiicks ist, und mich durch diese 
meisterhafte Vorstellung vdllig tiberzeugt. Der Dichter hat mit 
wahrem Gefiihl alles, was er von Majestdt, Kraft und Wiirde 
hatte, in die wenigen Ztige des ermordeten KS6nigs gelegt, und 
die Schilderung, welche sein Sohn von ihm der Mutter im Nacht- 
gespradch macht, giebt uns die Idee, die wir uns von seiner Per- 
son nicht allein machen dtirfen, sondern machen miissen” (W, 
IV, 106). Seume does not state who performed in the role of the 
queen, but later remarks: “Salome Schmahlheim, die als Salome 
Schmahlheim recht brav ist, muss nie die Kénigin von Hamlet 
sein wollen, Das Publikum wird d4rmlich bewirthet, wenn die 
Direktoren aus Armuth solche Ké6niginnen erscheinen lassen 
mitissen, Wenn eine Frau sichauch bis zur Wiirde einer Matrone 
erheben kann, so steigt sie desswegen noch nicht bis zur Maje- 
stat” (W, IV, 139-40). Regarding the posts challenging the ghost 
in a feeble voice, he writes: “Ich bin einige Mal im Hamlet in 
Versuchung gerathen, bei dem ersten Anruf der Posten in der 
ersten Scene, das Haus zu verlassen; so wenig war der Ton 
kriegerisch fest, dass er vielmehr die Stimme von Tertianern 
zu sein schien” (W, IV, 105). He also warns against one actor 
playing all the tragic roles such as Odoardo (in Lessing’s Emi- 
lia Galotti) and Hamlet (W, IV, 143). We have noticed, thus, 
throughout that in the essay he draws heavily on his memory of 
the performances of Hamlet in order to instruct the actors. 
Finally, referring to Goethe’s famous interpretation of Hamlet, 


he says: 
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Die scharfsinnigste, geistreichste, und beste Analyse 
tiber irgend ein Theaterstiick, die ich kenne, ist von 
Géthe tiber den Hamlet im Wilhelm Meister. Die 
hierher gehérigen Stellen in dem Buche sind so voll 
tiefgeschipfter feiner Bemerkungen tiber Dichtung 
tiberhaupt und Theaterdichtung insbesondere, dass ich 
anfanglich glaubte, des Verfassers ganze Absicht sei, 
eine Aesthetik tiber Schauspielkunst zu liefern, Ich 
sah nachher bei der Fortsetzung meinen Irrthum, aber 
kann bis jetzt noch nicht bergen, dass mir diese Stel- 
len in Riicksicht auf Humanit4t die wichtigsten in dem 
Werke zu sein scheinen, und dass der Wunsch, eine 
Bearbeitung des Hamlet zu sehen, von einem Mann wie 
Géthe, nach den Ideen, die er dort angegeben hat, zu 
einem der lebhaftesten geworden ist, den ich fiir die 
Literatur habe. (W, IV, 142) 


Hamlet and Macbeth remained Seume’s favorite plays. 

Seume mentions various other Shakespearean plays with 
which he was familiar through German translations. His re- 
marks on Weisse’s adaptation of Romeo and Juliet are very 
flattering: “...mir ist...kein Sttick bekannt, das durch die 
haufigen Verdnderungen wirklich gewonnen hatte, als nur Weis- 
sens Bearbeitung von Romeo und Julie” (W, IV, 141). He ex- 
presses his doubts that one and the same actor could play Fal- 
staff, having in mind either King Henry IV (adapted by Schréder) 
or The merry wives of Windsor (of which there were several 
translations; W, IV, 142). In another paragraph of the essay 
‘Ein Wort an Schauspieler’ he refers to either Fischer’s or 
Dalberg’s Timon of Athens, stating: “Timon war kein Bése- 
wicht, selbst in Shakespeares Gem4lde von ihm ist nichts ur- 
spriinglich Bésartiges in seiner Natur...” (W, IV, 137). Inhis 
Apokryphen (written between 1806 and 1807) he mentions “Peter 
Squenz,” which probably refers to Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
night’s dream (of which there were several German versions) 
rather than to Gryphius’ play of the same name (W, IV, 213). 

In conclusion, Seume gives an etymological definition of 
Shakespeare’s name in his essay on military equipment which 
is very complimentary (‘Uber Bewaffnung’: W, VI, 55). Al- 
though he may have read only Hamlet in the original, he was 
thoroughly familiar with several of Shakespeare’s plays, es- 
pecially Hamlet and Macbeth. His opinion of the poet in no 
way goes beyond the traditional eighteenth century Aufklérung’s 
point of view. Shakespeare, to Seume, can be, and indeed must 
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be, improved upon. But Seume recognizes Shakespeare’s great- 
ness and genius, and he is keenly aware of the inferiority of the 
contemporary drama in comparison with that of the Bard, 

Other English authors from whose work Seume quotes or to 
whom he refers by name do not share Pope’s and Shakespeare’s 
exalted position in his writings. In a rhymed epistle to Korbin- 
sky (Emden, October 23, 1786) he mentions “Robinson” in pass- 
ing without identifying Daniel Defoe (PR, p. 55). There was 
indeed no need for Seume to do so that late in the eighteenth 
century, the first of many translations having appeared in 1720, 
one year after the original, In another letter (December Dh 
1786), previously mentioned, Seume exclaims that, if he had 
more time, he would read more books, and he lists Newton, 
Pope, and Joseph Addison (PR, p. 59). As for the latter, he 
undoubtedly had his wish at some later date. In a letter to Bét- 
tiger (Leipzig, beginning November, 1805) he quotes from Ad- 
dison’s Cato (1713) the familiar line, “The post of honour isa 
private station” (Act IV, sc. iv: PR, p. 532), without identifying 
the author. Addison, of course, had greatly influenced German 
literature, to mention only the moral weeklies of the tens and 
twenties and their editors, such as Bodmer, Breitinger, and the 
Gottscheds, 

Another English poet of whom Seume was fond is Richard 
Glover (1712-85). The line “Lo, thy country calls!” from the 
latter’s blank verse epic Leondias (1737; book I, v. 229) is the 
motto for Seume’s poem ‘Das Opfer’ (W, VII, 157). In a foot- 
note added later he states that he wrote the poem in jail in Em- 
den, 1787, after his last futile attempt to escape from the army, 
He writes: 


Glovers Leonidas, eines meiner Lieblingsbiicher, war 
in dieser Periode mein vorztiglichster Genuss. Man 
sieht es gegenw4rtigem Stlick an, dass es durch jenes 
Sttick veranlasst wordenist. Glover,den man vielleicht 
nicht genug kennt und schatzt, hat gezeigt was man mit 
tiefem Wahrheitsgeftihl, Kraft und Sprache, ohne Ma- 
schinerie von Gétternund Geistern thun kénne.... Eine 
der lieblichsten und riihrendsten Episoden, die ich je 
gefunden habe, ist in Glovers Gedicht die Geschichte 
Arianens und ihres Geliebten am Tage der Schlacht. 
(W, VII, 355, footnote 8)*° 


Seume, the classical scholar, would certainly appreciate an epic 
portraying one of his favorite Greek heroes, 
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John Milton is mentioned only once by Seume in connection 
with Wieland’s new novel Agdthoddmon (1799). In a letter to 
Gleim (Grimma, July 25, 1700) he says of the work: “Es ist 
ein kistliches Sttick, und er selbst [Wieland] halt es fiir eine 
seiner besten Arbeiten; mich deucht, nicht mit Miltons blinder 
Vaterliebe, die tiber seinem wiedergefundenen Paradies an das 
verlorene gar nicht mehr dachte” (PR, p. 224). It is improb- 
able that Seume had read more thana translation of Paradise 
lost of which Bodmer’s was the first (1732 ff.). It can be as- 
sumed that he was not familiar with Paradise regained and other 
works by Milton, or he would have mentioned the poet more 
often. In this instance, the “Leipziger Schule” seems to have 
exerted some influence on Seume’s literary taste. 

Seume was better acquainted with Samuel Butler and his 
comic epic Hudibras (Part I: 1663; Part II: 1664; Part III: 
1678). His references, however, extend only to Canto I of Part 
I of the poem, In some English verses to Gdschen on the oc- 
casion of the New Year, 1800, one line reads, “In spite of But- 
ler’s Sergeant Bum” (PR, p. 241), a jocular reference to lines 
371-72. In Mein Spaziergang nach Syrakus im Jahre 1802 
(Braunschweig and Leipzig, 1803), however, he writes that, 
while viewing the country surrounding Palermo: 


Weiss der Himmel, wie ich in diesem Thema auf den 
Hudibras kam; die Ideenverbindung mag wohl etwas 
schnell und gesetzlos gewesen seyn, und ich halte es 
nicht fiir wichtig genug, sie wieder aufzusuchen. Ich 
guckte also hin nach Trapani und sang oder murmelte 
vielmehr nach einer beliebten Melodie aus Mozarts 
Zauberfléte die schénen harmonischen Verse von But- 
tler [sic], die ich immer fiir ein Meisterstiick der 
Knittelrhythmik gehalten habe. Sie passten vortref- 
flich zur Melodie des Vogelfangers. Alsoich brummte: 


So learned Taliacotius [,] from 

The brawny part of porters [porter’s] bum 

Cut supplemental noses, which 

Would last as long as parent breech, [:] 

And as [But when] the date of Knock [Nock] was out, 
Off dropt the sympathetic snout. (W, I, 63) 


Even to one familiar with the epic, these lines (281-86) are 
troublesome without commentary. In the edition of Hudibras 
by the Reverend Treadway Russel Nash (New York, 1864), which 
I have before me, there are two long notes explaining the un- 
familiar names mentioned and the strange activities performed 
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in these lines (pp. 48-49). The more easily can one imagine the 
frustration experienced by Seume’s German audience on reading 
these verses. Apparently he quoted them all in good fun, as his 
illustrious original had done before him. It is to be assumed 
that they appealed to his sense of humor, or he would not have 
learned them by heart. On the same page in the Spaziergang 
Seume refers jokingly to the “Landsleute Buttlers.”! 

As can be expected, Laurence Sterne is also mentioned in 
Seume’s writings, although at a relatively late date. In his 
Spaziergang Seume describes a poor French officer who ac- 
companied him part of the way to Naples. On one occasion he 
says of him: “...vorztiglich fluchte der Franzose nach altem 
Styl ‘tous les diables’ mit allem Nachdrucke durch alle Instan- 
zen, die Yorick gegeben hat” (W, I, 299), alluding to Sterne’s 
Sentimental journey (1768). In his unfinished memoirs, begun 
shortly before his death, he writes: “Ohne eben mit Sterne 
weitlaufig gelehrt tiber den Einfluss d4usserer Umstinde bei dem 
ersten Eintritt in die Existenz zu spintisiren...” (W, I, 6), which 
is clearly areference to Tristram Shandy’s complicated arrival 
in the work of the same name (1759-67). Again, ina letter to 
his friend Elise Campe née Hoffmann (1786-1873; Hamburg) he 
writes from Leipzig on January 2, 1809: “Es ist wohl gut, dass 
soviel Str6me und Lander zwischen uns liegen, und ich Sie nicht 
so oft von Antlitz zu Antlitz sehe, sonst mdchte es mir fast 
ergehen wie dem Herrn Lorenz Sterne weiland mit seiner Elise 
Draper” (PR, p. 609). He obviously was well informed about 
Sterne’s life, and probably had even read his Letters to Eliza 
(publ. 1775) or the forged Letters from Eliza to Yorick (of the 
same year). Whether he had read Sterne’s works in the original 
or in translation, of which Bode’s versions were the most fa- 
mous, cannot be stated with certainty. 

Finally, in Mein Leben, Seume by means of an English quo- 
tation describes his friend, the officer and literateur Kar] Lud- 
wig A. H. von Miinchhausen (1759-1836), as he had appeared to 
him when they first met in the Hessian camp at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia (1782-83): “Miinchhausen war damals, wie Johnson sich 
ausdrtickt, a man of sound strong unletter’d sense...” (W, I, 79). 
It was impossible to locate this statement in Dr. Johnson’s 
works or even in Boswell. But in Ben Jonson’s conversations 
with Wm. Drummond of Hawthornden, Drummond records the 
isolated remark (line 50) “That Shaksperr wanted Arte,” which 
in the 1711 ‘Abstract’ (Edinburgh, The works of William Drum - 
mond,..) appears as follows: “He [Jonson] said, Shakespear 
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wanted Art and sometimes Sense....” It is not entirely impos- 
sible that Seume had made a mistake, and relying on hearsay 
and his or somebody else’s memory, had garbled Jonson’s re- 
puted statement. 

Thus far we have noticed that Seume’s familiarity with Eng- 
lish authors is considerable. He makes a few errors in quoting 
from their works, but thatis to be expected, since he was largely 
relying on his memory. The quotation from Johnson or Jonson 
is puzzling, as is also the one from Pope on Shakespeare, but 
these errors are understandable coming from a man who was 
more at home in the field of classical philology than in Shake- 
spearean scholarship. One can certainly say that Seume knew 
English literature well, and that in his choice of authors and 
his remarks on them he followed the prevalent taste of Ger- 
many’s age of enlightenment. 

Seume sometimes cites English sentences which he un- 
doubtedly made up himself, but which show some resemblence 
to well-known English sayings, proverbs, or verses. In his 
Spaziergang he devotes several pages to an account of his 
climbing of Mt. Etna in the company of five British officers 
stationed on Malta. One of them he quotes as saying, “Methinks, 
I hear the dogstar bark, and Mars meets Venus in the dark” 
(W, Il, 38). The first part of this verse strangley resembles 
Pope’s “The Dog-star rages! nay, ‘tis past a doubt / All Bed- 
lam or Parnassus is let out” (Satires /1733-38/, Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, vv. 3-4), while the latter half is similar to his “In 
woods bright Venus with Adonis stray’d,/ And chaste Diana 
haunts the forest-shade” (Pastorals [1709], II [‘Summer, or 
Alexis’], vv. 61-62), or possibly Shakespeare’s “... and think / 
What Venus did with Mars” (Antony and Cleopatra, I, v, line 8). 
Setting out on his walk to Syracuse, Seume tells of a brawl be- 
tween some soldiers and coachmenin Austria. He philosophizes 
in English, “Where there is a quarrel, there is always a lady in 
the case” (W,I, 174), which resembles somewhat the English 
proverb “Where there are women and geese, there wants no 
noise” (W. C. Hazlit, English proverbs and proverbial phrases, 
London, 1869, p. 467), but which is probably Seume’s own trans- 
lation of Juvenal’s “Nulla ferre causa est in qua non femina 
litem moverit” (Satives, VI, 242). In the same account of his 
journey to Sicily he quotes the “britische Klagemann” as saying, 
“A bitter change, severer for severe!”, which could bea ref- 
erence to Milton’s “,.. And feel by turn the bitter change / Of 
fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce” (Paradise 
lost, book II, vv. 598-99). 
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Equally difficult to identify is Seume’s English motto to his 
poem ‘Weibliche Unschuld.’ It reads: 


Without the graces, innocence imparts, 
You never win others nor secure your hearts. (W, VII, 65) 


It resembles both Pope’s line from the Epistles of Horace, 
“He’s arm’d without that’s innocent within” (Satires, Ep. I, book 
I, v. 93), and the line from Shakespeare’s As you like it, “They 
are as innocent as grace itself” (I, iii, v. 56). But the resem- 
blance is much closer to Dryden’s “Without unspotted, innocent 
within, / She feared no danger, for she knew no sin” (‘The hind 
and the panther’ [1687], vv. 3-4). However, it is doubtful that 
Seume drew on any of these sources. He may have composed 
the motto without the help of English authors. 

In his last known letter (to Tiedge, Leipzig, May 16, 1810) 
Seume mentions his friend, Johannes Daniel Falk (1770-1826). 
Referring to himself by an English phrase he writes: “... so 
wie er [Falk] aus dem ‘knight of the woful [sic | countenance’ 
seinen alten Syrakuser nicht herausfand.”’* In Motteux’ trans- 
lation of Don Quixote the expression “Knight of the woeful fig- 
ure” or “of the rueful countenance” occurs. Only in Sterne’s 
Sentimental journey can the phrase as quoted by Seume be 
found.'* Each of these versions had become a “gefliigeltes Wort” 
in Germany by that time. Similarly, the phrase “Rule Brittan- 
nia,” with Seume always “Britannia [or Britania] rule the 
waves.” shows up several times in his writings (W, II, 38 and 
50; VI, 78). Nowhere does Seume mention the author of the 
anthem, James Thomson (1700-48), of The seasons fame,“ 
Thus, in all of these English phrases which Seume used can be 
detected a faint indebtedness to well-known English writers, 
though they could be accurate quotations which I have been un- 
able to locate, 


II 


Seume’s translations of works by English authors are con- 
siderable. They consist of one novel, one volume of travels, 
six poems, and two lengthy fragments of poetic writings. The 
novel which he translated on Weisse’s recommendation in order 
to pay his debt of honor in Emden appeared under the title 
Honorie Warren. Roman aus dem Englischen, Frankfurt and 
Leipzig, Géschen, 1788, I and II, 8°. The Prices, in their The 
publication of English literature in Germany in the eighteenth 
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century, Univ. of Cal. Pubs. in Mod. Phil., vol. XVII, Berkeley, 
1934, p.126, #529, list this title with reference to the Gesammt- 
katalog der preussischen Staatsbibliotheken (Berlin, 1931 ff.) 
and to the Verzeichnis der Bibliothek Christian Felix Weisse 
..<. Welche:.wa.den= 207 1K eb ona: Offentlich versteigert werden 
soll (Leipzig, 1806; copy in the library of Leipzig University). 
Under this entry is the following description: 


Unidentified. Honoria Warren is born in Tripolis. Her 
mother, brother and sister die of the plague. Honoria 
and her father go to Damascus, Saif Ebn Abu wants to 
marry Honoria but is refused. Honoria becomes a cap- 
tive first of Abu then of robbers who sell her to Jewish 
slave traders. She is sold and resold and finally comes 
into the hands of Madame Lingard, an Englishwoman, 
who dies suddenly. Honoria is accused of murdering 
her. She is saved by Sir Amington, whom she finally 
marries. Cf. Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung 1790 [No. 
253], p. 561 ff., and Planer and Reissmann, J. G. 
Seume.... Leipzig, 1898 | First Ed.], p. 16. 


Again, under Appendix D (‘Novels purporting to be translations 
from the English, but for which no definite English Original 
has been found’), p. 263, the novel is mentioned. Unfortunately, 
I have as yet been unsuccessful in obtaining a copy of Seume’s 
translation from a library in Eastern Germany. However, I 
have been more successful in tracing Seume’s original, though, 
of course unable to compare it with his translation. 

Robert Bage (1728-1801) wrote a novel entitled The fair 
Syrian which appeared in 1787 in two volumes. It is an episto- 
lary novel describing the conversion of a young French aristo- 
crat to republicanism and a moral way of life in Revolutionary 
America,’’ The heroine, Honoria Warren, narrates to Sir 
Amington and his French friend the story of her life which con- 
forms closely to the information given by the Prices. The 
names which the Prices mention in the summary occur also in 
the novel. It can be imagined that the political overtones of the 
book would have aroused Seume’s interest, who himself had re- 
turned from America just four years before, and who had been 
ready to desert the Hessians for the republican lines at the end 
of the War. The Gesammtkatalog (which is mentioned by the 
Prices), under the entry of Bage’s The fair Syrian, lists Seume’s 
Honovie Warren, It also gives the information that copies of 
Seume’s novel are in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek (now 
Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek), Berlin, the Danzig 
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Stadtbibliothek, and the Berlin Universit&tsbibliothek, all in the 
Russian Zone of Germany. No copy could be located in the 
West. 

In 1805 Seume published a translation of An account of the 
Cape of Good Hope; containing an historical view of its original 
settlement by the Dutch, its capture by the British in 1795, and 
the different policy pursued there by the Dutch and British gov- 
ernments. Also a sketch of its geography, production, the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants, etc., etc.,...By Captain 
Robert Percival..., London, C. and R. Baldwin, 1894, xii, 
339 pp., 27 x 22°™. Seume translated this volume’® under the 
title Beschreibung des Vorgebirges der guten Hoffnung von 
Robert Percival. Aus dem Englischen frey iibersetzt und mit 
einem Vorwort, Leipzig, 1805, I, 206 pp., 8°. Probably Seume 
was in need of money and therefore undertook this task. Robert 
Percival (1765-1826), formerly a captain in the 18th Irish In- 
fantry Regiment, took part in various diplomatic missions.’’ 
The book is extremely critical of, if not hostile to, the Dutch, 
and by implication is an attack against the French who were 
their allies. It is plain that Seume, who had been severely 
criticized by the French for his unflattering remarks on Napo- 
leon and for his anglophilia in the Spaziergang, welcomed an 
opportunity to show his objectivity by censuring Percival’s 
rather narrow patriotic English point of view. He did so in the 
Preface to his translation which is reprinted in W, VI, 75-83. 
Percival is mentioned nowhere else in Seume’s work. 

Probably in 1788 Seume translated ‘The deserted village’ 
by Oliver Goldsmith. The poem was first published in 1770, 
and in the same year Seume’s good friend, Christian Felix 
Weisse, gave a partial rendition of it in the BSWFK, XI, 165. 
It was extremely popular in Germany. Goethe’s brother-in- 
law, J. G. Schlosser, translated it in 1772 (Darmstadt), and 
Merck edited the original in the same year. Goethe himself 
translated the poem in Wetzlar in competition with Gotter.’* 
Perhaps because of this popularity Seume was unable to have 
his translation published. It is not included in any of his col- 
lected works. Planer and Reissmann owned Seume’s manu- 
script, and it is undoubtedly listed in the Versteigerungskatalog 
der Sammlung Oskar Planer (Leipzig, 1932). Ina note added 
to his translation of the poem Seume wrote: “Der Ubersetzer 
weiss sehr wohl, wie weit er hier und da hat zuriickbleiben 
mtissen; aber er wollte aus Grtinden weder das Versmass noch 
die Verszahl des Originals verlassen, und es wird ihm sehr 
lieb sein, wenn es andere besser gemacht haben, oder besser 
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machen werden” (PR, p. 66). Seume’s version, then, probably 
remained very faithful to the original. 

In the Obolen, Part II (Leipzig, 1798), Seume published his 
translations of ‘The compleint of Chaucer to his empty purse’ 
and of Churchill’s ‘Night’ (included, too, was his own only printed 
English poem ‘Jack Rostbeef’s |sic] return’ [Pr, p. 156]). 
Chaucer’s Canterbury tales appear to have been well known in 
18th century Germany, and it is claimed that both Wieland’ and 
Goethe”’ were occasionally influenced by the work. Chaucer 
was also known to Hagedorn, Brockes,” and Herder” who read 
him in the original except the part of The Canterbury taies that 
had been translated.”*> How and why Seume came to attempt the 
translation of one of Chaucer’s minor poems remains a mystery. 
Suffice it to say that it is one of his best renditions from the 
English, its title being ‘Chaucer an seine leere Bérse’ (W, VII, 
351). A discussion of his technique of translating of this and 
the following poems will be found in my previously mentioned 
study (Footnote 1). 

Charles Churchill’s poem ‘Night. An epistle to Robert 
Lloyd’ is a satire probably directed against Dr. Armstrong’s 
‘Day, an epistle to J. Wilkes, of Aylesbury, Esq.”* Seume 
probably was attracted by Churchill’s humor and agility, al- 
though he censures one of his remarks as “eine unwiirdige 
Burleske” on Pope (W, VII, 362, footnote 15). He published the 
translation under the title ‘Die Nacht. Satyre von Churchill’ 
(W, VII, 301-14). Churchill is also mentioned in Weisse’s 
NBSWFKEK, XXXIII (1787), II, 341, as having employed “Personal- 
satyre gegen die verdienstvollsten Manner.” In Seume’s ren- 
dition, Churchill’s friend Lloyd is written as Cloyd (W, VII, 
302), which is probably a printing error. 

Seume’s translation of Pope’s ‘Universal prayer’ (1738) and 
Gray’s ‘Elegy wrote in a country churchyard’ (1751) hold the 
first and second place respectively in his volume of poetry (W, 
VII, 11-13 and 13-18). Pope’s poem was, of course, well known 
by that time, the first rendition into German having been made 
by Hagedorn shortly after the publication of the original (re- 
printed in Der Bewunderer, Stiick 46, Hamburg, 1742). As late 
as 1791 an anonymous translation of it appeared in Leipzig to- 
gether with ‘The essay on man’ (cf. the Prices, The publication 
of English literature... , pp. 180 and 182), Similarly, the ‘Elegy’ 
of Thomas Gray was universally admired. The most widely 
known translation was the one by F. W. Gotter in the Géttinger 
Musenalmanach for 1771, which was reprinted at various times. 
The reason for Seume’s translating these poems, therefore, is 
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not hard to find. They appear to have been more in the nature 
of exercises than anything else. Pope’s poem is nowhere else 
mentioned in Seume’s writings, whereas Gray’s ‘Kirchhof’ is 
identified by name as having been recited by the English Major 
on Mt, Etna in 1802 (W, II, 38). 

There remain Seume’s translations of part of the ‘First 
night’ of Edward Young’s The complaint, or night thoughts 
(1742-45) and of part of ‘The songs of Selma’ in Macpherson’s 
Ossian. The former appeared as an addendum to his Leipzig 
dissertation (Arma veterum cum nostris breviter comparata) 
in 1792 (pp. 33-36; in HW, X, 206-209). Young, of course, was 
one of the most widely read English authors before and during 
the “Sturm und Drang” period. The most acclaimed translation 
of his works was that by J. A. Ebert of 1760-75. Various parts 
of the Night thoughts weretranslated into many different meters, 
Seume’s rendition, as in the case of the ‘Village,’ preserves the 
original measure (iambic pentameter). His version of a small 
portion of ‘Selma’s songs’ (‘Armyn to Kurmor’), unlike the 
original, is in verse, It is included in his volume of poetry 
(W, VII, 316-20). Like many other German authors, Seume 
seems to have believed James Macpherson’s claim to be the 
discoverer and translator of Ossian, the Celtic bard, and of 
other Highland poets (Fragments of ancient poetry ...[1760]).”° 
‘Armyn’s Klagen an Kirmor,’ which Seume translated, had ap- 
peared previously in various single translations, L. G. Crome’s 
being given the widest recognition (the Prices, op. cit., p. 168). 
Even Goethe had translated part of ‘Selma’s songs’ in The 
sorrows of young Werther (1774). Seume changed Macpherson’s 
rhythmic prose into five-foot trochees with an abba rhyme 
scheme. His footnotes indicate that he was familiar with other 
Ossian poems (W, VII, 362, footnotes 19 and 20). References 
to Ossian occur in Seume’s ‘Abschiedsschreiben an Mtinch- 
hausen’ (in Abschied und Vermidchiniss nebst biographischer 
Skizze und einigen erlauternden Notizen. Herausgegeben von 
W. Lohmann, Goslar, 1810, pp. 1-15), in which two lines read, 
“Und wie wir dann, wenn hoch die Wogen drangen, / Ein Lied 
von Fingal durch die Wogen sangen...” (W, VII, 21). The poem 
‘Meinem Freunde Rothe in Leipzig, zu seinem dreiundsechzigsten 
Geburtstage’ starts with the line, “W4r’ ich ein Harfner, wie 
Sankt Ossian...” (W, VII, 18). Lastly, he begins the poem ‘Den 
Manen Gleim’s’ (Gleim died in 1803), “Nennt man Homer’s und 
Ossian’s Genossen...” (W, VII, 211). 

Looking at Seume’s translations from the Englishas a whole, 
one realizes that there was a fair number of them. While he 
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may have been prompted to render the two longer works of 
prose into German for financial reasons, it appears that his 
translation of English poetry was a labor of love. With the ex- 
ception of Chaucer and Churchill, whose jocularity would appeal 
to him, his choice of works from English literature was not ex~ 
travagant but fully in accord with earlier 18th century standards 
in Germany. 


III 


In conclusion, Seume’s familiarity with English philosophers, 
scientists, and artists should be investigated. Seume writes in 
his autobiography: “Um diese Zeit [his early student days in 
Leipzig] fielen mir die Englander Shaftsbury [sic] und Boling- 
broke in die Hande, oder vielmehr ich ihnen; man kann sich die 
Wirkung denken” (W, I, 53). The reading of the deistic writers, 
combined with some articles in Bayle’s Dictionaire, made him 
abandon all thought of proceeding with his studies in theology. 
As a matter of fact, they can, indirectly at least, be blamed for 
his hasty departure from the University and his subsequent 
capture by the Hessians. Since, in another place in his writings, 
he refers to Shaftesbury’s Characteristicks of men, manners, 
Opinions, times (1711), it is highly probable that he had read 
that portion of it (‘An inquiry concerning virtue and merit’) 
which alone had appeared in translation under the title ‘Versuch 
tiber Verdienst und Tugend, neu bearbeitet von Diderot, aus dem 
Franzésischen [ Leipzig: Dyk],’ in the year 1780. In his essay 
‘Uber Atheismus,..’ (1796), Seume summarizes Shaftesbury’s 
liberal observations on the question “whether an atheist could 
be moral” by referring to “seinen Charakteristiken” (W, IV, 
11-12) which, apparently, is an allusion to “An inquiry...” (Part 
Ill, section III of the Characteristicks rather than to ‘The 
moralists, a rhapsody,’ Part II, section III of the same work). 
As for Viscount Bolingbroke, he could have read several of his 
writings in translation, particularly his History of England, of 
which at least two renditions were in existence. 

The English philosopher whom Seume singles out for special 
treatment is Thomas Hobbes, and it is apparent why he did. As 
a republican he could not abide Hobbes’ strictures against pop- 
ular government and the sovereignty of the people. Especially 
in his Apokryphen (written 1806-1807), epigrams which were 
published posthumously, he vented his ire against Hobbes’ mon- 
archistic principles. One of these “apocryphal” statements 
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reads: “Hobbes, der eiserne Apostel des blinden Despotism, 
hat gewonnen, sobald man ihm einige seiner Gaunerpostulate 
unbedacht zugiebt. He is the hobbyhorse of tyrants, much more 
than any other, Aber selbst nach der Norm dieses Koryphden 
wiirden wenig Fiirsten die Sonde halten. Zum Gliick haben sie 
nach seiner Lehre nicht néthig, sich um die Sonde zu bektim- 
mern” (W, IV, 165). In another epigram he argues, “Hobbes 
sagt: ‘das Volk hért auf Volk zu sein mit der Unterwerfungs- 
akte.’ Wdre dieses wahr, so wdre eben dadurch die Akte null. 
Es bliebe blos der Fiirst....” And he developes this idea (W, 
IV, 168). Hobbes to him is and remains a sophist (W, IV, 167). 
In his memoirs, describing his and his friend’s intention to de- 
sert from the English to the republican Americans, he writes of 
it as “ein sehr natlirlicher, verzeihlicher Gedanke fiir junge 
Leute, die mehr mit Plutarch, als mit Hobbes lebten” (W, I, 93). 
Finally, in his last letter to Wieland (Leipzig, January, 1810) he 
remarks: “Fast wire mir der verschriene Hobbes lieber [than 
Hugo Grotius]; er ist wenigstens etwas folgerechter.” In the 
same letter he states again, “Hobbes war ein Despotler...” 
(PR, p. 640). Since Seume apparently read all his English phi- 
losophers in translation, he must have studied Hobbes’ Leviathan 
(1651) in the first German translation of 1794 (Leviathan oder 
Der kirchliche und btirgerliche Staat, Halle, Hendel), a fact 
which is indicated by the occurence of Hobbes’ name in Seume’s 
writings only after 1800. 

The English scientists whom Seume mentions are few. As 
is to be expected, Sir Isaac Newton leads the field.** He is in- 
cluded with Pope and Addison, in fact is given first place, in the 
letter to Korbinsky of December 11, 1786, from Emden: “H@re, 
was wollt ich fiir Biicher lesen! Newton...” (PR, p. 59).”” In 
Part I of the Obolen (1796), under ‘Bemerkungen,’ Seume writes 
on the characteristics of geniuses: “Ein Mann der Welt umfasst 
mit seinem Geiste die Systeme der Sterne, misst Bahnen, wiegt 
Schweren, zieht Grenzen der Welten und Offnet die Bticher des 
Urwesens. Ein solcher Mann war Newton der Brite” (W, IV, 66). 
Like most of his contemporaries, even if Seume had not read 
Newton’s works, he was familiar with his achievement. The 
other English scientist with whom Seume was acquainted is Sir 
William Herschel (1738-1822), of German origin, The famous 
astronomer is mentioned in Seume’s poem ‘Der Maiabend,’ 
“Mein Auge stiirzt durch Herschels tiefste Ferne, / Wo kaum 
noch unsre Sonne graut...” (W, VII, 207). It can be presumed 
that, as in the case of Newton, Seume had heard of Herschel’s 
discoveries, but may not have read his works. 
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Seume appears to have been more familiar with some oi the 
British historians of the period, John Gillies, the Scottish his- 
torian and classical scholar, published his History of ancient 
Greece, its colonies and conquests in 1786.*° The work was 
well known in Germany (cf. NBSWFK, XXXII [1787], II, 327-328 
and XXXV [1788], I, 319). Seume, in the Apokryphen, quotes 
Gillies in German and takes violent exception to one of his 
statements. He writes, “Von den messenischen Kriegen sagt 
Gillies: ‘Die ersteren waren edelmiithige Kdmpfe eines krie- 
gerischen Volks zur Erhaltung seiner angeborenen Freiheit und 
seines ererbten Ruhms; der letztere, obgleich mit eben dersel-~ 
ben Benennung beehrt, nichts, als ein ungliicklicher Abfall von 
Sklaver von Ihren Herren.’”*’ The paragraph continues: “Ftir 
den Schluss dieser Periode verdiente der Brite, zwar kein Mes- 
senier,das wire zu ehrenvoll, sondern ein Neger des schwarze- 
sten Weissen in den englischen Kolonien zu seyn” (W, IV, 197- 
98). He obviously had read Giilies in the translation by von 
Blankenburg of ‘787-97 (Leipzig, Weidmann), The same is per- 
haps not true in the case of the History of Greece (5 vols., 
1784-1818) by William Mitford (1744-1827), the author of which, 
formerly a soldier, had undertaken this furiously anti-demo- 
cratic work on the advice of Gibbon. By virtue of its careful 
research it was held in the highest regard by scholars until the 
appearance of Thirlwall and Grote (cf. NBSWFK, XXX [1785], 
II, 332). In the Introduction to his play Miltiades. Ein Trauer- 
spiel (Leipzig, 1808), Seume attacks Mitford’s claim that Milti- 
ades was never put in jail (W, VIII, 135). It is possible that he 
was acquainted with the first volumes of Mitford in the original, 
I have not been able to locate an early (piecemeal) translation 
of the English work, 

In his Mein Sommer 1805 (n. p. [Leipzig], 1806), Seume re- 
fers to an English book which he had seen in Copenhagen, He 
writes: “Bei Scheel, oder Schumacher, ich weiss nicht gewiss 
mehr, bei welchem von beiden, sah ich von einem Englander, 
Herrn Hunter, vermuthlich Anverwandten des alten bertihmten 
Arztes, ein Buch tiber die Fieber unter den Laskarn, das in 
Kalkutta gedruckt war” (W, III, 186). He had undoubtedly seen a 
copy of An essay on the diseases incident to Indian seamen, or 
lascari, on long voyages (Calcutta, 1804, folio) by William 
Hunter (1755-1812).°° As for the famous physician, Seume prob- 
ably had in mind William Hunter (1718-83) who is mentioned 
repeatedly in NBSWFK (e.g., XXIX [1783], I, 178 and XXX 
[1785], I, 146). Seume’s memory was very good in this case. 
However, when he states in his essay ‘Ein Wort an Schau- 
spieler...,’ “Ich erinnere mich, im Englischen ein ziemlich 
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starkes Buch unter dem Titel ‘The art of painting for players’ 
gesehen zu haben, und Kenner versicherten mich, dass es fiir 
Schauspieler klassisch sey. Es ist schon alt und in der ersten 
Hdlfte dieses Jahrhunderts geschrieben” (W, IV, 125), his mem- 
ory may have failed him. It is highly probable that he is refer- 
ring here to the two-volume work The actor, a treatise on the 
art of playing, interspersed with theatrical anecdotes... (Lon- 
don, 1750 and 1755) by J. Hill, M.D.” 

The only English traveler whom Seume mentions is Patrick 
Brydone (1743 ?-1818). In the Spaziergang Seume writes: “Dass 
Brtidone [sic] in Sicilien gewesen ist, bezweifelt niemand; aber 
Viele haben Vieles gegen seine schénen ErzZhlungen. So viel 
weiss ich, dass in Sicilien selbst, und vorztiglich in Agrigent und 
Syrakus, man sehr tibel mit ihm zufrieden ist; aber Barthels 
[Johann Heinrich Bartels, 1761-1850, in Briefe iiber Kalabrien 
und Sizilien, n. d.] ist doch vielleicht zu strenge gegen ihn 
verfahren, Mehrere Rtigen, die ich hier nicht abzdhlen kann, 
haben ihre Richtigkeit; und sein Hauptfehler ist, dass er seiner 
poetischen Phantasie zu viel Spielraum gab” (W, II, 150). Seume 
is referring here to Brydone’s A tour through Sicily and Malta, 
in a series of letters to William Beckford, Esq., of Somerly in 
Suffolk (London, 1773), which was translated into German in 
1777 and which Seume most probably had not read in the origi- 
nal, if at all.” 

In Seume’s essay on the actor, David Garrick is mentioned 
as a matter of course. He writes: “...unter zehntausend 
Schwerziingigen wurde vielleicht nur ein Demosthenes, und 
unter eben so vielen wtirde vielleicht auch nur ein Garrick wer- 
den” (W, IV, 107).** In the introduction to his translation of 
Percival’s Account of the Cape of Good Hope Seume accuses the 
Englishmen of having drawn the Dutch in South Africa “etwas 
mit hogarthischer Feder” (W, VI, 81), referring, of course, to 
William Hogarth who had become especially well known in Ger- 
many through Professor Lichtenberg’s essays, particularly his 
‘Ausftihrliche Erkldrung der Hogarthischen Kupferstiche’ (Gdt- 
tingen, 1794-99). Similarly, Ha&ndel’s name occurs once in 
Seume’s works. In the Spaziergang Seume writes: “...dann 
sangen wir ‘God save the King,’ nach Handel, und ‘Britannia, 
rule the waves,’ und andere englischpatriotische Sachen” (W, II, 
38). Percy A. Scholes, in The Oxford companion to music (1938), 
p. 369, writes: “Claims that have been made for the composi- 
tion of this tune by Lully and Handel and others...are not worth 
entering into...,as under examination they have been found to 
be vitiated by gross errors of date etc..” As for the text, it 
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evolved gradually from the Bible, an English navy watchword of 
1545, and so forth. * 

To conclude: Seume’s acquaintance with English poets, 
writers, men of letters, philosophers, scientists, and artists 
was quite considerable. It seems that his familiarity with Eng- 
lish poets exceeds his knowledge of Englishmen in other pro- 
fessions, which is explained by his own literary tastes. In the 
choice of hig reading material he conforms to the established 
pattern of his period, and he quotes almost exclusively from the 
well-known authors.. The reason why he so often mentioned 
English names and quoted in German or in English from English 
literature may, in fact, have been for the purpose of furthering 
his own prestige in Germany, But it is reasonable to assume 
that he also expected his public to know many of the authors 
whom he cites. It is true that he did not become famous through 
his translations, but his references to English literature in his 
widely read travelogues and other writings undoubtedly strength- 
ened Anglo-German literary relations and are a confirmation of 
the continued interest in English literature in the later 18th 
century in Germany. 


1. See my article ‘Seume’s knowledge of the English la q , 
XXIX, II (1954), 131-46. ‘A mpi eee 

2. Mein Leben, Leipzig, 1813, in J. G. Seume’s sammtliche Werke, 
Sechste rechtmdssige Gesammtausgabe in acht Banden, Leipzig, Johann 
Friedrich Hartknoch, 1863 (hereafter cited as W), I, 69. 

3. Oskar Planer and Camillo Reiszmann, Johann Gottfried Seume, 
Geschichte seines Lebens und seiner Schriften, First edition, Leipzig 
1898, (hereafter referred to as PR), p. 511. / 

4, Mein Sommer 1805, n. p. [Leipzig], 1806, W, III, 186. 

5. Seume’s quotation begins erroneously: “Know but thyself... .” 

6. It is possible that Seume drew on The works of Shakespeare... with 
a comment and notes by Mr. Pope and Mr. Warburton, 1747 (edited by 
the latter), which were not available to me. 

7. It must have been the Wieland-Heufeld-Schrider version. for he 
says in ‘Ein Wort an Schauspieler...’: “Schriders Hamlet ist nach 
meinem Geftthl wohl kaum eine Verbesserung zu nennen, und ich wollte 
wirklich lieber den Shakespeare, so wie er ist, daftir nehmen” (W, IV 
141-42), Seume is referring here to Schrider’s weak translation which 
was a great success on the stage in the seventies and eighties (cf. L. M 
Price, English literature in Germany, Univ. of Cal. Pubs. in Mod. Phil : 
age and Los Angeles, XXXVII (1953), 160, ; : S 

. He probably read either the Stephanie-Fischer-Sc i 
or the Weisse adaptation of the play. But he must eater ‘perigee 
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ance of Macbeth later, for he remarks on the symbolic meaning of the 
banquet in the tragedy, comparing it to the long and boring coffee hours 
so frequently staged by the popular dramatists of his time (W, IV, 145). 
9. Cf. L. M. Price, English literature in Germany, p. 42. 
10. Seume knew perhaps that Glover was the son of a Hamburg mer- 
chant residing in London. The poem was considered a poetical manifesto 
against Sir Robert Walpole and went through four editions. Johann 
Arnold Ebert (1723-95) was the first to translate it into German imme- 
diately after its appearance (in 1737). In 1770 the poem was enlarged 
and republished by the author. 
11. The phrase “hudibrastische Verse” occurs in Weisse’s Neue Biblio- 
thek der schénen Wissenschaften und der freyen Kinste, Leipzig, 1765- 
1806 (hereafter cited as NBSWFK), XXIX (1783), II, 341. 
12. Prosaische und poetische Werke von J. G. Seume, Berlin, Gustav 
Hempel, n. d. (hereafter referred to as HW), X, 176. 
13. The works of Laurence Sterne, ed. George Saintsbury, London, 1894, 
Iv, 126. 
14, The text of the poem is taken from his masque Alfred, performed 
for the first time at a garden party of the Prince of Wales on August 1, 
1740. 
15. Bage was an advocate of the “natural man,” a business man, owner 
of a paper mill in England, and author of several novels, some of which 
were translated into German. 
16. It was rendered into French by Pierre F. Henry (Paris, 1806). 
17, He had published at an earlier date An account of the Island of Cey- 
lon. ..(Second edition, London, 1805, which had also been translated into 
French by Henry in 1803). The National dictionary of biography ob- 
serves on his Account of the Cape: “Percival’s work, though rather thin, 
is not uninteresting, and was warmly praised at the time, His criticism 
of the Dutch settlers and especially of their cruelty to the natives, their 
laziness, inhospitality, and low civilization, are severe. But he com- 
mends the Cape climate as the finest in the world, and advises the home 
government, who had just restored the province by the treaty of Amiens, 
to reoccupy it” (LXIV, 382). None of the following translations of English 
poetry by Seume is mentioned by the Prices in their Publication. 
18. L. M. Price, English literature in Germany, p. 178. 
19. Max Koch, Das Quellenverhiiltnis von Wieland’s “Oberon”, Marburg, 
1880. This as well as the following studies are mentioned in L. M. Price, 
English literature in Germany. 
20. Rudolf First, Die Vorldufer der modernen Novelle im 18. Jahrhun- 
dert. Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, Halle, 1897. 
21, ‘Zurich als Vermittlerin englischer Literatur im achtzehnten Jahr- 
hundert,’ Programm, Zirich, 1891, p. 12. 
22. ‘Alte Volkslieder,’ 1774, Werke, XXXV, 8. 
23. Archer Taylor, ‘German and other continental versions of Chaucer’s 
“Friar’s tale,”’ Program, MLA, St. Louis, March 1920. 
24, In Armstrong’s ‘Day,’ addressed to the political agitator and re- 
former John Wilkes (1727-97), the latter’s friend Churchill (1731-64) had 
been violently attacked. A former parson he now lived a dissolute life in 
London. Smollett’s Critical review remarked of Churchill’s ‘Night’ 
(which appeared at the end of 1761): “This Night, like many others at 
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this time of year, is very cold, long, dark and dirty.” Dr. Johnson, in 
his usual style, said of Churchill:* “To be gure, he is a tree that cannot 
produce good fruit, he only bears crabs. But, Sir, a tree that produces a 
great many crabs is better than a tree which produces only a few.” 

25, Seume undoubtedly knew Weisse’s Gallische Alterthtimer, oder Eine 
Sammlung alter Gedichte aus dem Gallischen des Ulin, Ossian, Oran, 
usw. (Leipzig, 1781), and his Von den Barden nebst Bardenliedern... 
(1770) which was the translation of Macpherson’s Critical Dissertation 
on the Origin...(1768). Probably he was also familiar with Denis’ Os- 
sians und Sineds Lieder (Vienna, 1791-92). 

26. Cf. Voltaire’s reputed remark: “If all the geniuses of the universe 
assembled, he should lead the band.” 

27, Seume, no doubt, has in mind Newton’s scientific works, all written 
in Latin, rather than the later religious English tracts, 

28. Previously Gillies (1747-1836) had translated Isocrates and Lysias, 
In 1789 his Frederick II of Prussia and in 1807-10 his History of the 
world from Alexander to Augustus appeared, all of which were translated 
into German. On the death of William Robertson (1721-93), Gillies was 
appointed historiographer-royal for Scotland, 

29. In the ‘First American edition based on the last London edition’ (New 
York, 1814), this reads: “These were the general struggles of a warlike 
people for preserving their hereditary freedom and renown, while the 
third, though dignified with the same appelation, was only an unsuccessful 
revolt of slaves from their masters” (vol. I, chap. IV, p. 158). 

30. The book appeared in five hundred copies at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment and was reissued in 1824, William Hunter was an orientalist 
who had received his M.A. at Aberdeen in 1777, and later became medi- 
cal officer in the service of the East India Company. He also published 
A concise account of the Kingdom of Pegu..., Calcutta, 1785. Whether 
he was a relative of the two well-known English brother-physicians Wil- 
liam and John Hunter (1728-93) could not be established. 

31. It is the work of that notorious John Hill (1716 ?-75) who called him- 
self Sir John Hill and who caused some embarrassment to the Royal So- 
ciety. 

32. It is also a vol. XXIII of Joachim Heinrich Campe’s Sdmmtliche 
Kinder und Jugendschriften, 1807-14, 37 vols. Brydone, who later was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, went to Sicily in 1770 as 
a tutor, He had been greatly interested in Franklin’s experiments with 
electricity, and these physical attachments color his travelogue. 

33. Garrick who had revived Shakespeare on the stage had become a fa- 
mous international figure even before his friendly reception in Paris. 
The fact, too, that since 1749 he had been married to the Austrian dancer 
Eva Maria Violetti, actually Veigel, endeared him to the Germans. Georg 
Christoph Lichtenberg (1742-99) devoted a large portion of his ‘Briefe 
aus England’ (Deutsches Museum, 1776 and 1778) to a highly flattering 
discussion of Garrick’s performance in Hamlet. 

34, The tune of the second anthem, the ‘Rule, Brittannia,’ was composed 
by Thomas A. Arne (1710-78) who, at the age of thirty, wrote the music 
to Thomson’s Alfred, Handel used the opening strain in his Occasional 
oratorio in 1746. 
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Although to most of his readers Rolland’s works reveal a 
greater knowledge of and admiration for Germany than for other 
countries, Italy actually played a very important part in his 
artistic formation. He saw Italy for the first time in 1889, when 
he went to Rome as a student at the Ecole Frangaise d’Arché- 
ologie et d’Histoire. He visited most parts of the peninsula at 
various times, and was especially fond of the Eternal City. He 
numbered among his friends and acquaintances various Italian 
artists, writers, and musicians. It is the purpose of this paper 
to examine the relationship between Rolland the three widely 
differing Italian writers: D’Annunzio, Papini, and Croce. 

Until one penetrates more deeply the hidden moments of Rol- 
land’s life and some lesser known traits of his temperament, 
nothing could be more surprising than the friendship, not deep it 
is true, between Rolland and D’Annunzio, two men whose lives 
and characters were so completely different. Rolland never 
lost sight of those elements of D’Annunzio’s character that 
were displeasing to him, especially his amoralism and erotic 
irresponsibility. However, certain aspects of D’Annunzio’s 
temperament aroused Rolland’s interest because of similar 
tendencies within himself. The French author, in an account of 
his friendship with the Italian poet, paid sincere tribute to the 
man and the poet. D’Annunzio is, he says, “une ame fiére,” 
brave, defiant of his time, an unforgettable apparition from the 
“Quattrocento.”* Rolland, too, is “une 4me fiére,” conscious of 
his own worth, jealous of his independence, demanding of him- 
self the fulfillment of certain standards, the attainment of cer- 
tain goals, and insisting upon his dignity as an individual. Both 
men defied an epoch which they considered cowardly and mean, 
and both were attracted by the “Quattrocento.” Rolland’s first 
plays, as yet unpublished, were laid in that century.” The author 
of Jl fuoco was loyal towards men, although he did not always 
respect love — as Rolland did. Loyalty and true friendship Rol- 
land considered to be the highest and rarest virtues of mankind. 
They inspired some of his best pages in Jean-Christophe and 
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L’Ame enchantée.2 Both men were impelled toward action, al- 
though between 1897 and 1902 neither was a true man of action. 
D’ Annunzio had taken an active part in political events — he was 
a député then — and had not confined himself to artistic en- 
deavors alone. Rolland’s only scope of action was then entirely 
that of an artist and an intellectual. However, Rolland felt, per- 
haps even more than D’Annunzio, the imperious call to action. 
“Qui se retire volontairement de la lutte est un lache. Je vou- 
drais qu’il fit puni par les lois; comme criminel envers soi- 
méme...,” he wrote uncompromisingly in 1884.* Two years 
later he noted, about Mazzini: “Les paroles ne signifient rien; 
les ecrits moins encore. C’est agir qu’il faudrait. Mais je ne 
sais pas agir....”° And he proclaimed the superiority of the 
man who ne over the man who merely talks.° Consequently 
this quality, present toa greater extent in D’Annunzio than in 
himself, was highly attractive to the French writer, after he had 
become better acquainted with the Italian poet. Rolland em- 
bodied loyalty and bravery in his own creations (Christophe, 
Olivier, Annette and Marc Riviere). He was attracted by these, 
among other qualities, to certain great men: Michael Angelo, 
Beethoven, Tolstoy, and Mazzini. His Biographies des hommes 
illustres, which include the first three, was to have included the 
Italian patriot also. In his own life Rolland displayed bravery to 
a marked degree, especially when, unknown and without support, 
he attacked the Parisian literary and artistic market place in 
La Foire sur la place (Jean-Christophe); when he divorced his 
wife (1901) in order to live the kind of life he felt it to be his 
duty and his right to live; and when he resigned from the uni- 
versity in order to live by his pen alone. 

Rolland admired D’Annunzio as an artist more than as a 
man. He is atrue poet, the former wrote in his Voyage inté- 
vyieur ([Paris, 1942], p. 233): “Chaque vrai poéte est vrai. Il 
n’est de faux que le médiocre. Car il est une trahison. . ge 
defendais ardemment contre Malwida, Gabriele d’Annunzio: sa 
pensée ment; son art est vrai.” By mediocre, Rolland meant not 
necessarily weak style, poor form, or trivial content, but rather 
insincerity, pretense, lack of deep emotions, and lack of energy. 
Art, he wrote, June 16, 1884, “n’est pas fait pour rendre les 
hommes meilleurs, mais plus vivants, pour soulever les pas- 
sions bonnes ou mauvaises, n’importe! Pourvu qu’il fasse 
flamber l’Esprit de Vie....”’ In D’Annunzio’s works he found 
the intense emotion, vital energy, and sincerity which he sought, 
combined with fine form and style. About his Laudi del cielo, 
del mare, della terra e degli eroi, Rolland wrote ina letter to 
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Malwida von Meysenbug, dated March 16, 1900: “Il y est grand 
‘poete, non seulement par les rythmes et les couleurs, mais par 
les sentiments.” * 

There were other affinities which Rolland did not indicate. 
One was an impetuous temperament, a leaning towards emotion- 
al excess. Rolland struggled against his temperament, which 
tended to aggravate all his emotions to an excessive point; he 
largely sublimated this struggle in his creed of action, and rel- 
atively few of his friends and admirers were aware of the force 
of his inner drives, held firmly in control most of the time by 
his strong will, housed in a relatively frail body. Only his 
piercing blue eyes, which almost all who knew him have re- 
marked about, betrayed the strength of that will necessary to 
maintain a steady equilibrium. Armand Caraccio called D’An- 
nunzio the last of the condottieri and the last of the Romantics.? 
Rolland, who could qualify for the last, if not for the first title, 
admired the impetuosity and force of emotions in his Italian 
friend. Only occasional flashes reveal the intensity of his own 
emotions. He noted one example in his Journal des années de 
guerre. When two English “grandes dames” at table in a Swiss 
hotel in 1916 asked him whether he thought it was better for Sir 
Roger Casement to be hung or to be shot, Rolland’s inner re- 
actions were violent, and physical manifestations of them were 
apparent: “...tout mon sang a reflué au coeur, mes mains 
tremblaient, en parlant: il m’a fallu quelques minutes pour re- 
prendre possession de moi. Je haisces hyénes mondaines....”*° 
Love as well as anger and hate could assume these proportions. 
In 1912 he wrote to Alphonse de Chateaubriant, then a very close 
friend, about a love affair. His first mention is of a very calm 
emotion: “Je lis, je travaille, j’observe. Je me suis fait une 
petite amie, qué j’aime bien. Je réve ma vie....” Two weeks 
later this love had become a torrential passion which swept ev- 
erything in its wake: “Je viens d’ailleurs de passer par une 
petite crise de passion, dont je suis tout moulu. Une vague qui 
vous roule. Ca me prend, de loin en loin. Je me laisse tou- 
jours repincer par la vie. Ca fait mal, et il n’y a rien de meil- 
leur. Mais il me faut maintenant reprendre haleine, retrouver 
mon équilibre, — trouver un équilibre nouveau: car apres cha- 
que crise, il y a en vous quelque chose de changé.”** Love is an 
affinity he does not allude to in his remarks about D’Annunzio, 
“amour-passion,” so important in the lives of both. Rolland’s 
first marriage was a love match, and when it ended in divorce 
in 1901 he succeeded in recovering from the shock only with 
difficulty, although the decision had chiefly been his.* From 
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1913 to 1921 he was deeply in love with a young American ac- 
tress, Helena Van Brugh Dé Kay, a love affair which ended 
tragically through no fault of Rolland’s. Perhaps the chief dif- 
ference between the two is in their respective attitudes towards 
their love affairs: Rolland was very secretive, D’Annunzio quite 
the opposite. Rolland understood the violently sensual, erotic 
nature of his friend, not with admiration, but with sympathy and 
pity. In fact, he considered the erotic side of human nature as 
one of the necessary and important parts of man’s being. In the 
United States, he wrote, certain aspects of his thinking had met 
wide understanding. But: “Je ne parle que de la pensée morale, 
religieuse; car ils sont incapables, au contraire, de sentir le 
sensualisme de Colas et le sexualisme de Christophe, — ces 
forces essentielles a la pleine harmonie....”** And in Peguy he 
remarks that good folk would be shocked if they knew how 
much sexual stimulation there is in moments of artistic crea- 
tion.’* But besides this understanding of his friend, there was in 
Rolland the artist a distrust for women, which is very apparent 
in Christophe’s advice to Olivier at the time of the latter’s 
marriage to Jacqueline (Les Amies), and which may also be 
found in D’Annunzio. Eleanor Duse understood this character- 
istic of Rolland when she said to him in 1900: “Vous méprisez 
les femmes; vous n’aimez pas la souffrance. Vous n’aimez que 
Vaction.”*»° 

The two writers were also alike in the seriousness with 
which they regarded their writings. Borgese said of D’Annunzio 
that he was “un po’ Don Chisciotte,” since all art, all modern 
life is made up of the conflict between those who can dream and 
those who can laugh at their dreams and creations.*® D’Annunzio 
he placed among the former, and Rolland must be placed there 
with him. He was rarely able to smile about his imaginary 
characters. 

A common interest in music was perhaps the principal bond 
in their friendship, especially their interest and admiration for 
Wagner, although Rolland considered his friend’s knowledge of 
music rather superficial. D’Annunzio, he wrote in Les Oeuvres 
libres, was unable to judge a piece of music unless he knew who 
wrote it. Most of his musical knowledge was composed of 
scraps of conversation he had overheard and to which he gave 
an intense and poetic life in his conversation.” 

Rolland did not know D’Annunzio personally until 1897, and 
the first mention of him that Rolland made in his correspond- 
ence is ina letter dated March 18, 1896, to Malwida von Meys- 
enbug (p. 176): “Oui, ce que vous me dites de d’Annunzio est fort 
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laid. Pouah! si c’est tout a fait vrai, rien de ce qu’il écrira 
jamais ne m’intéressera....” He was to discover soon that not 
all she had said was true. Rolland and his wife met D’Annunzio 
in Rome, at the home of the countess Ersilia Lovatelli, May 9, 
1897, and Rolland describes rather humorously the great man, 
sitting haughtily with a fixed smile, surrounded at a distance by 
sly, stiff, or distrustful members of the Roman nobility. Their 
friendship developed rapidly, and a few weeks later they emp- 
tied a fiasco of red wine together, and by the end of May they 
were planning an open air theater in the Alban hills. However, 
after another dinner, Rolland observed that D’Annunzio in so- 
ciety was very different from D’Annunzio in his writings, and 
he was puzzled by the differences. He was sure that there ex- 
isted a stronger, truer, greater, and more likeable man than 
the one usually seen in public; but this D’Annunzio was not easy 
to encounter. Rolland believed that the Italian poet was afraid 
to be alone with his true self. After the bitter confessions of 
his Trionfo della morte, D’Annunzio, he wrote in Les Oeuvres 
libres, closed the door on the tragic shadows of his childhood 
and buried his soul in his rhetoric. Rolland disliked D’Annun- 
zio the “rheteur,” but chance and Eleanora Duse were to enable 
Rolland to meet the true D’Annunzio, stripped of pretense, fa- 
tuity, and rhetoric. 

As for the Italian’s works, Rolland wrote to Malwida, June 
23, 1897, shortly after his first meeting with D’Annunzio, that 
he found in Il trionfo the qualities he sought in a work of art: 
feeling, emotions, powerful life, intense realism. But, he con- 
tinued after praising the work of art, does that prevent me from 
scorning D’Annunzio’s character? If avictim of his vile actions 
should kill him, I would probably applaud. Such men are always 
part wolf for other men. One must defend oneself against them; 
but one must admit that they are strong, with piercing eyes and 
steely fangs.** He found in the novel precisely the qualities 
which he admired, but he was still divided between admiration 
for the work on the one hand, and a mixture of attraction and 
repulsion towards the man on the other. However, Rolland’s 
admiration for the man who, in his eyes, was a man of vigorous 
decision and action, is apparent even in these relatively unen- 
thusiastic remarks. 

The following year, after seeing the Parisian premiere of 
La Ville morte, January 21, 1898, Rolland wrote to Malwida that 
the work was mediocre as a play, but beautiful as lyric writing. 
He felt that the best in it (as always, he said, in D’Annunzio’s 
works) is a poetic intoxication with beauty and youth, for which 
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the author hada sincere love. But the subject did not seem to 
be treated with the necessary heroic sweep, and Rolland con- 
jectured that the cause might be found in an insidious neuras- 
thenia which he believed to be at the core of D’Annunzio’s temp- 
erament, a judgment to which Il trionfo della morte had given 
rise.’® 

In 1899 the impending publication of Il fuoco aroused Elea- 
nora Duse’s wrath. Rolland and his wife were witnesses of 
parts of this dramatic and stormy episode, which Rolland re- 
lated in Les Oeuvres libres. All four were staying at the same 
hotel in Zurich, in September. D’Annunzio had been greatly 
moved by Rolland’s playing of Beethoven’s Variations on an Air 
from Diabelli (op. 120, variation XX), and at La Duse’s request 
Rolland spent the evening with her agitated lover. Their téte- 
a-téte was interrupted by the arrival of a “grand comédien” of 
Paris, before whom D’Annunzio strutted, posed, and bragged, 
talking of plans for thirty-three triiogies and of other schemes, 
equally grandiose. But when the visitor had departed, Messer 
Gabriele, still greatly perturbed about his relations with La 
Duse, became simple and sincere. For the first time Rolland 
saw the true man and perceived in him doubts about himself, a- 
bout his writings, and uneasiness for the future. Their real 
friendship dates from this moment. He understood, Rolland 
wrote in 1940, that when the author of JJ fuoco protested that the 
causes for the quarrel with Eleanora no longer existed, he was 
lying less to others than to himself, in order that nothing might 
prevent the publication of his novel. Rolland the novelist under- 
stood him: “Je le comprends, sans l]’excuser.” 

Il fuoco caused a storm of criticism in France, and D’An- 
nunzio, alarmed by the sharpness of the attacks, wrote to his 
friend, May 12 and May 20, 1900, asking him to defend the novel 
and its author in the French press. Rolland replied that he was 
unable to deny publicly, in the face of the evidence, that the two 
lovers were evoked in the novel, even though he admitted the 
perfidy of the attacks. He offered to write an article rendering 
justice to its beauty without hiding its partially autobiographic 
character. This was not what D’Annunzio wished, and the ar- 
ticle was never written.” Rolland discussed II fuoco in a letter 
to Malwida, March 16, 1900. He found it very unequal: in one 
part where the author treated sensual passion he was, as al- 
ways, superior; and the novel had “les mémes qualités émi- 
nentes d’images, de sensations, de paysages venitiens.” - But 
the other part was poorer; it was “...d’esthétique, qui est froi- 
de et peu originale, entachée surtout d’un orgueil fatigant. Ily 
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parle beaucoup musique, ancienne musique italienne, et s’est 
passablement servi de mon livre (il ne me l’avait point cache 
d’ailleurs).” ** 

In June, 1902, at D’Annunzio’s invitation, Rolland went from 
Rome to meet him in Milan, where they stayed at the same hotel, 
taking their meals together in D’Annunzio’s apartment. Imme- 
diately after this visit, Rolland wrote enthusiastically to Louis 
Gillet about Francesca da Rimini, June 17, 1902. He had, he 
wrote, a greater liking for D’Annunzio since he had read this 
play (Rolland’s estimate of D’Annunzio as a friend was fre- 
quently conditioned by the Italian’s works). He called Francesca 
the greatest Italian work since the Renaissance, in spite of some 
weaknesses. Indeed, Rolland wrote, it is the Renaissance itself, 
and he was intoxicated by its atmosphere of cruel sensuality. 
“C’est beau, et c’est vrai.” Its author is not only a poet buta 
Renaissance artist, and he added, slightly enviously, for he 
himself had scarcely recovered physically and spiritually from 
the effects of the preceding year: “Et quelle abondance de vie 
ily aenlui! M1 est plus fort qu’il ya5ans.” This abundance 
of life and poetic ability was very attractive to Rolland, who 
added: “Que m’importe qu’il soit aux antipodes de ma pensée 
et de monart! Celui-la est un poéte.”*? And to Malwida, who 
had expressed her preference for Carducci and her dislike of 
D’Annunzio’s tragedy, Rolland replied on June 30, 1902, that he 
did. not doubt that Carducci was a great Italian poet, although he 
himself was not much moved by Carducci’s poetry; but D’An- 
nunzio was a poet in any language. Malwida judged from the 
point of view of conventional morals, a standard for artistic 
judgments that Rolland did not readily admit: “Je conviens que 
la morale ne tient pas la premiere place dans ses écrits; mais 
la beaute s’en passe.” Perugino, Pinturicchio, Castagno, So- 
doma, Andrea del Sarto were not moral, there is no trace of 
morality in their works; they are perhaps not the greatest, but 
they are very great. However, he added, he would speak no 
more of D’Annunzio because the latter had been sending enthu- 
siastic dispatches about Rolland’s play Le Quatorze juillet.”* 

Rolland was a guest at La Capponcina, September 16 to 21, 
1902. There were unpleasant moments in the otherwise very 
agreeable sojourn, when both his friends begged for his help a- 
gainst the other. Eleanora enlisted his aid in persuading her 
lover to discontinue his incipient liaison with Liane de Pougy. 
D’Annunzio wanted him to convince the actress that he would be 
faithful to her during her coming tour in America. Rolland, 
willing to intervene in behalf of La Duse, for whom he had a 
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strong sympathy, was unwilling to paint D’Annunzio as a saint, 
thinking only of his work. His host was rather put out at Rol- 
land’s refusal to fall in with his plans, but they parted cordially 
and with genuine emotion. 

After this visit there ensued almost complete silence be- 
tween the two men, save for two letters from the Italian, one, 
October 28, 1902, inviting Rolland to return to La Capponcina; 
the other in the fall of 1910, when Rolland was convalescing af- 
ter an automobile accident. Shortly before the war Rolland saw 
his one-time friend at the Opera, but avoided meeting him. 
Their differences had become greater than their friendship, and 
Rolland then preferred to let the past remain closed. The next 
mention of the Italian poet is in Rolland’s Journal des années de 
guerre, May, 1915 (pp. 352-53), after D’Annunzio had paid trib- 
ute to Garibaldi at Quarto, May 8: “Cet homme, qui est le men- 
songe littéraire incarné, ose se poser en Jésus! Il joue Jésus, 
et refait le sermon sur la Montagne, pour exciter l’italie a vio- 
ler ses traités et 4 faire la guerre 4 ses alliés d’hier....sa 
personnalité n’existe pas. Il est un conglomérat de pastiches.” 
Later, after D’Annunzio’s bellicose speech of May 17, 1915, 
Rolland noted in his Journal (p. 365) that the Italian had become 
Marat, at heart, a mixture of Robespierre and Tallien. It is in- 
teresting to notice that fifteen years previously, in the calm of 
peace, Rolland had judged the revolutionary nature of his friend 
differently. In a letter to Malwida, April 10, 1900, he denied 
that D’Annunzio had any of the qualities necessary for a revo- 
lutionary. He was a poet, and poets — even such as Chénier — 
were not suited to action, although their intentions and will 
might be good. And D’Annunzio lacked faith — a quality Rolland 
never found in him — and any revolution is based on faith™* He 
still believed during the war that the Italian had no faith, except 
perhaps patriotism. These are the bitter words of disappoint- 
ment, written when Rolland was seeking for sanity among intel- 
lectuals. They are bitter despite his attempts to remain above 
hate, and to maintain a lucid view of men and events. D’An- 
nunzio’s undoubted bravery, his willingness to set the example 
himself, and the demands he made on himself restored much of 
Rolland’s respect for his friend. Concerning another friend who 
had given himself generously to his country, Rolland noted in 
1918; “Il s’est donné 4a la guerre, tout entier; il a payé large- 
ment de son sang. J’aime ceux qui, comme lui et comme d’An- 
nunzio, mettent leur vie pour enjeu de la partie....”?° When he 
went over the notes in his Journal after the war, in 1919, he 
again paid tribute to D’Annunzio, and this seems to be his con- 
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Sidered judgment (p. 1846): “Je regrette la violence de ces 
lignes contre d’Annunzio....J’admire le génie verbal de d’An- 
nunzio et sa force vitale....j’aime ce qui subsiste, au fond de 
ce terrible rheteur, de naiff, de jeune, d’ardent...surtout son 
sentiment trés haut de ieamitic: Et depuis, il a donné la preuve 
au monde (pour moi je n’en doutais pas), de son brulant héro- 
isme. Seul des rhéteurs de la guerre, il a paye de sa per- 
sonne....Mais sa rhétorique n’en est pas moins odieuse.” 
Gabriele D’Annunzio and Eleanora Duse left definite traces 
in Rolland’s works. La Duse largely inspired one of Rolland’s 
creations, Frangoise Oudon, the actress with whom Christophe 
falls in love; like Eleanora Duse, Francoise had a hard and dif- 
ficult childhood of poverty and deprivation, and as a widely ac- 
claimed actress, made a tour in America.”*° One may conjecture 
that there is a reminiscence of Francesca da Rimini, which had 
so pleased Rolland, in his Ame enchantée. Annette Riviére sees 
from her window at Timon’s country estate “la caccia selvag- 
gia...per la pineta di Ravenna...della giovane ignuda” of Act 
III, scene 2, but transposed in a semi-tragic, semi-burlesque, 
bloodless piece de résistance of the evening’s entertainment 
furnished by the modern condottiere Timon,the newspaper mag- 
nate?’ Giovanni Episcopo furnished Rolland with a term of com- 
parison during the war. One of Rolland’s detractors, Isabelle 
Debran, dominated and crushed her husband, the German-Amer- 
ican violinist Hildebrand, who in revenge kept Rolland informed 
of his wife’s probable writings and her efforts to implicate Rol- 
landin defeatist and Bolshevik plots. In his Journal... .de guerre 
(pp. 1624-25) Rolland compares Hildebrand to Giovanni Epi- 
scopo. One wonders, too, if it is not possible that the extremely 
vivid and impressive description of the religious procession to 
the sanctuary of the Virgin at Casalbordino in Il trionfo della 
morte may not have inspired the first scene in Rolland’s Liluli 
(1919), which begins with a long and varied cortege, even though 
the form and the purpose of the satirical farce are altogether 
different from those of the novel.”® 
The war placed all of Rolland’s Italian friends in a new, fre- 
quently unfavorable light. Giovanni Papini was one of them. 
There was, before the war, much in Papini’s writings and per- 
sonality that was attractive to Rolland. Louis Gillet expressed 
well those qualities of the Italian writer which we may believe 
appealed to the Frenchman. Papini, even in his Vie de Jésus, 
writes Gillet, is Bae “le colérique que dégottent la platitude 
et le pharisaisme... .Il estcelui qui «<n ’accepte pas>, qui souf- 
fre de la vulgarite, “Ges mensonges, de la turpitude du siecle; 
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le Don Quichotte qui fait la guerre a toutes les injustices et a 
toutes les hypocrisies....’° These are qualities that remind us 
strongly of the essence of Christophe’s temperament, at the 
time of his wild charges against all of German music and most 
of German society, and later of his sharp criticisms of the 
French literary market place. 

One of the first in France, Rolland hailed the Florentine 
and La voce, as early as 1909, in Jean-Christophe, where the 
members of the group are praised for their pitiless realism, 
their intransigeant loyalty, their clear intelligence, and their 
cult of truth.°° In the edition of Jean-Christophe which appeared 
in Peguy’s Cahiers de la Quinzaine, Rolland included various 
digressions omitted from later editions; among them was an 
appeal tohis readers to support La voce and that group’s efforts 
to revive Italy and true Latin culture. It was followed, at the 
end of the volume Dans la maison (1909), by Rolland’s trans- 
lation of an article by Papini, from the first number of La voce, 
‘L’Italia risponde.’ In exchange, Papini, to whom Rolland ap- 
pealed for help in behalf of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, aided 
in their diffusion in Italy°*In his Passato remoto, Papini says 
that he waited impatiently for the cahiers of Jean-Christophe, 
which he read avidly, but that he did not meet the author until 
1910 or 1911. Papini recorded parts of the conversation during 
their first meeting, especially the interesting remarks Rolland 
made concerning the respective roles to be played by Italy, 
France, and Germany in a true European civilization. *? 

After the appearance of the last volume of Jean-Christophe 
in 1912, Papini wrote the critical review which appeared later 
in Stroncature. We do not deny the justice of some of his obser- 
vations, but in general the review seems much too harsh. Its 
final word may best be summed up in one of his sentences: 
“Questo sciapito [sic] impasto di Beethovenismo austero, di 
sehnsucnt romantica, di umanitarismo svizzero, di astrattismo 
francese, di eroismo carlyliano, qualche volta solleva ma pit 
Spesso assopisce e disgusta.”* In any event, Papini did not deny 
the Europeanism of Jean-Christophe or of its author. Indeed, 
during the war, he reproached him for this very quality. 

The first World War brought an end to the more or less cor- 
dial relations between Rolland and the Florentine group. Rol- 
land speaks in his Journal ...de guerre, May 17, 1915 (p. 365), 
of the harsh light which fell on his Florentine friends, “que je 
croyais connaitre, et qui m/’intriguaient — qui m/’inquietaient 
— pourtant...ces intellectuels sentimentaux et frénétiques,” a 
light which revealed them, he wrote, as of the same race as 
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Saint-Just and Camille Desmoulins. These are of course war- 
time judgments, but Rolland apparently never changed his opin- 
ion about Papini as he had about D’Annunzio. A few weeks later 
Rolland analyzed the contents of the first wartime number of 
La voce, June 15, 1915; he found the contents abhorrent and con- 
cluded: “Il me faut tout comprendre. Et mon Christophe in- 
térieur le comprend en riant. Mais, pour mon compte person- 
nel, j’en ai fini pour jamais avec La voce....”** Papini attacked 
Rolland in La nazione of Florence, January 2, 1916, after the 
appearance of the latter’s volume Au-dessus de la mélée, on al- 
most every point of his wartime attitude, especially of his Euro- 
peanism, which included Germany.°° 

In 1948 Papini speaks in his Passato remoto more kindly and 
generously of his former friend, but still regrets his position 
au-dessus de la mélée, which must, he thinks, have caused Rol- 
land to suffer more than those who were in the struggle. Pa- 
pini is partially in error here. Rolland was not above the 
struggle in Papini’s sense of detachment and indifference, but 
rather in the sense of a lookout whose responsibility it is to see 
and forewarn of dangers ahead. In a text of 1926 Rolland says 
that the word for his action is “par dela,” beyond. The chance 
title, “Au-dessus de la mélée,” betrayed him. “Il a fait voir 
lV’homme qui gravissait l’échelle de corde, fouettée des vents, 
au-dessus du vaisseau. Et c’était vrai. Mais il n’a pas montré 
ce que cherchaient les yeux de l*>homme suspendu, — la route 
du vaisseau, ni son poste de vigie... .°° He did not regret the 
title, for, as he pointed out in a letter to Paul Seippel, Swiss 
critic, in 1925, there is in him and in some of his works more 
irony than has been recognized. Readers of Liluli and Colas 
Breugnon will realize the truth of his statement: 


...je ne regrette nullement mon titre: Au-dessus de 
la mélée. J’y suis reste fidéle, dans toutes mes pen- 
sées et dans toutes mes actions. Mais cela n’empéche 
point que je n’y aie glissé, comme dans tant de mes 
écrits et méme de mes titres d’oeuvres, un <grain>> 
d’ironie. (Il y ena beaucoup dans les titres: L’Eté et 
L’Ame enchantée, qu’une bonne partie des lecteurs 
ont pris, comme je m’y attendais, pour synoyme de 
1’<<Ame ravie de contentement>. Alors qu’il s’agit de 
V’<Ame demaillottee par la dure expérience de la 
vie>). J’aime a écrire pour tous, et a n’étre compris 
tout entier que par quelques-uns. 


(From an unpublished letter to Paul Seippel, July 
21, 1925). 
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He endeavored to rise above hatred, not above his duties and 
responsibilities to his fellowmen, as a writer and thinker. It 
is true that at times Rolland suffered periods of melancholia, 
brought on rather by the folly of mankind, the madness of the 
nations engaged in the war, than by a feeling of guilt or frustra- 
tion from not participating in it. Several years before, his duty 
had become clear to Rolland — to combat hate, to work for some 
sort of unity among men — and he held to this course during the 
entire war: “Il est un autre cri d’appel, qu’il faudra bien pous- 
ser un jour. Bien des fois, dans ces derniers mois, j’ai pense 
a la mélée des nations que l’avenir semble tenir en reserve. 
Nous laisserons-nous balayer par la vague de haine, qui pas- 
sera alors sur l’Europe; et ne devrons-nous pas, dés a présent, 
entre amis de toutes races, nous lier au rocher par des liens 
assez forts pour que notre raison commune ne soit pas empor- 
tée? Quel que soit le devoir d’action, qui sera assigné a tel ou 
tel d’entre nous, rien ne doit nous faire perdre notre libre rai- 
son.”’ And elsewhere he wrote that, if he had it to do over 
again, he would write exactly what he wrote in 1914-15 in 
Au-dessus de la mélée, except perhaps for the principle of na- 
tionalities, which he came to believe was completely bankrupt. 
It is doubtful that a man who sees his path clearly and clings to 
it despite all opposition suffers more than those who are carried 
along by the tempest. A careful reading of his works, his pub- 
lished correspondence and his Journal...de guerre reveals a 
far greater sum of optimism, courage, and buoyancy than Papini 
credits him with. 

Among Italian men of letters, the most sympathetic with 
Rolland was perhaps Benedetto Croce. Rolland noted in his 
Journal ...de guerre, November, 1915 (p. 574): “Avant tous, 
Benedetto Croce...dans la Critica, garde l’esprit du vrai hom- 
me de science,” adding that the philosopher had preserved more 
virility of thought than the élite of either France or Germany. 
A month later, however, December, 1915, Rolland wrote in his 
wartime diary that Croce, in the last number of La critica, dis- 
approved of his stand above the struggle of nations and found it 
vain to try to rise above the battle when weapons hold the floor. 
Such criticism, wrote Rolland, ends in the negation of all spir- 
itual effort, a result that was abhorrent to him. Rolland was re- 
ferring to the ‘Postille,’ in La critica for 1915 (pp. 484-85), in 
which Croce mentioned Rolland’s attitude, and then, after quot- 
ing from the letter in which the latter, July, 1915, announced 
his intention of withdrawing from public controversy because of 
the difficulty of getting himself published and understood, wrote: 
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“Ma il fallimento era da prevedere, perche intrinseco al ten- 
tativo stesso...Quel che gli uomini di retta coscienza.. .pos- 
sono fare...é di «combattere le bugie e l’aizzamento dei popoli 
Yun contro l’altro>>; di promuovere il reciproco rispetto tra i 
popoli combattenti....” It seems to this writer that Rolland 
was doing precisely this, and that the two were fundamentally in 
agreement, but that Croce expresses more succinctly his ideas, 
whereas Rolland is more diffuse. The difference is perhaps that 
between a philosopher and an essentially lyric writer. In a text 
of 1917, in which he attacked those who misuse science under 
pretext of rendering service to the fatherland, Croce mentioned 
Rolland and his stand sympathetically, but stated that it had 
never occurred to himself to remain above the struggle “nel 
senso dell’ottimo Romain Rolland....sibbene solamente ab- 
biamo procurato di metterci, o piuttosto di restare, au-dessus 
de la mélée nel campo teoretico e scientifico....”°*° Perhaps 
the two were working towards the same ends, on two different 
planes, Rolland being “engage” on a plane not much lower than 
Croce’s. That the latter was sincere in his attitude towards the 
“ottimo Rolland” is confirmed by a ‘Manifeste’ in favor of the 
author of Au-dessus de la mélée, which Croce, among many 
others, signed in 1917.%° 

In 1919 Rolland drew up his Déclaration d’indépendance de 
l’esprit and sent a copy to Croce, among others, for approval or 
correction. Croce replied April 9, 1919: 


Chiarissimo Signore, volentieri metto la mia firma 
al suo nobile appeilo; ma desidero, perchée Le sian 
chiari il senso e i limiti della mia adesione, che Ella 
scorra il volume che Le invio che raccoglie tutto quanto 
mi é accaduto di scrivere durante la guerra. Vitrovera, 
in qualche punto, citato anche il suo nome, e accennata 
la ragione del mio dissenso. Jo credo sacra la guerra, 
ma altrettanto sacra la verita, che non deve essere 
piegata a strumento di guerra.... 

A proposito di fraternita, se Le puo far piacere, La 
informo che noi due siamo stati affratellati dai gior- 
nali. ..d’Italia dove non una sola volta ho letto la frase: 
«<Quei due perfetti idioti (bavdon!) che rispondono ai 
nomi di Romain Rolland e di Benedetto Croce>.*° 


In spite of the differences, perhaps not so great, Croce not only 
signed, but also suggested others who would be willing to sign 
the declaration inItaly. Both men regarded truth as the ultimate 
good and the ultimate goal; but Croce considered the war to be 
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one against Barbarism, whereas Rolland considered the war to 
be Barbarism itself. Separated by this difference, the two men 
were nevertheless linked together in the public mind. 

Rolland’s friendship with D’Annunzio was little known. Nei- 
ther the Italian writer nor the author of Jean-Christophe seems 
to have referred to it publicly until Rolland’s article on D’An- 
nunzio and La Duse, which appeared after his death in 1944. He 
referred to D’Annunzio rather casually in an article in 1926, 
‘Ignavia est jacere,’ where he told of visiting a museum or a li- 
brary thirty years previously, in company with D’Annunzio.** 
The only other mention was his brief account of their meeting in 
the spring of 1900.*7 D’Annunzio was too much occupied with 
himself to mention many others, unless they were very closely 
connected with his life or his writings. His correspondence, as 
far as I have examined it, contains no reference to Rolland. 
Brought together partly by chance, the two men found certain 
qualities of mutual interest that outweighed their rather sharp 
differences for a time. The war accentuated the latter, and it 
was not until some time afterwards that Rolland again thought 
favorably of his Italian friend. Rolland’s relations with Papini, 
on the other hand, were due almost entirely to the French writ- 
er’s interest in Italy and Italian culture, and toa strong con- 
viction (later to be modified) that the Latin spirit of Italy and 
France were closely related and that a revival arid strengthen- 
ing of this culture and spirit would be of benefit to the harmony 
of European civilization. Jean-Christophe and La voce brought 
the two men together, but their encounters, both physical and 
Spiritual, were brief. The war that separated them brought 
Rolland into closer contact with Croce. In spite of the latter’s 
slightly disapproving remarks about Au-dessus de la mélée, the 
two men again met onthe common ground of international under- 
standing among intellectuals when Croce signed Rolland’s De- 
claration d’indépendance de l’esprit.*° 
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One may distinguish in19th-century France two major liter- 
ary streams, which cut across all genres, schools and move- 
ments, On the one hand are those writers who represent the 
prevailing patterns of ethics and aesthetics, who both reflect 
and guide bourgeois society. On the other hand are the writers, 
especially among the post-Romantics, who sought to destroy, 
through conviction or perversity, the social, moral, and aes- 
thetic bases of the society in which they lived. They might well 
be called “Protesters,” for theirs is a literature of fundamental 
disagreement with the world as they found it. They are some- 
times called decadent in that they represent a decay or decline 
from established standards — standards for the most part de- 
riving from the neo-Classical age. Their literary production is 
often based on a deliberate inversion of these values and deca- 
dent embroidery on the inversions. They are not by any means 
necessarily decadent in the intrinsic value and beauty of their 
writings. * One of the most striking elements of this literature 
of heterodoxy is a frantic quest of the new. 

Now, novelty is an essential element in art. Newness in 
form, newness in subject matter, newness in manner of state- 
ment, newness in attitude: without one or more of these ele- 
ments true art does not exist. Yet, the freshness of expression 
of most great art is less likely the effect of conscious striving 
for novelty in itself than the spontaneity of original genius, 
guided by ethical and aesthetic conventions—to a lesser or 
greater extent according to the age in which the artist lives and 
works. In a classical period — one of fundamental agreement on 
matters moral and artistic between the producers and consum- 
ers of art — artis carefully circumscribed by the commonly ac- 
cepted patterns in ethics and aesthetics, Classical expression 
of novelty is usually found in manner of treatment, within a 
highly formalized structure, rather than in form itself or in 
matter, Nor does the classical artist pursue novelty for itself 
alone, But among French Romantics and post-Romantics, and 
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especially among the latter, the pursuit of novelty becomes one 
of the primary aesthetic motivations. No longer bound by neo- 
Classical fundamental agreement, whose foundations had been 
undermined during the 18th century, these writers are often 
characterized by a frantic quest of the new and the unknown. 
Novelty becomes an end in itself rather than simply a condition 
of art. The search for the new is one of the major themes of 
this literature. 

While the classicist limits himself to the universal, the nor- 
mal and the good (the good in that forces of virtue usually pre- 
vail in the end), in post-Romantic French literature this classi- 
cal concept has been inverted to such an extent that the rare, 
the abnormal, and the wicked often predominate. Much of this 
literature is, at bottom, shock literature, calculated to startle 
the bon bourgeois who clung to the teachings of his classically 
trained masters. To shock him successfully, the Decadent, who 
usually had experienced a similar conventional upbringing, 
based upon Judaeo-Christian ethics and Hellenic aesthetics, 
must be acquainted thoroughly with the aesthetic bias and moral 
prejudice of the middle class and procede from there, @ re- 
bours. In their pursuit of the new and the unknown the Deca- 
dents often found the new simply by inverting the old. 

There are causes other than sheer perversity for this quest. 
In part it arises from the feeling that the more usual avenues of 
literary expression had been exhausted, Writers were thus led 
to seek new and untrammelled patterns in style and subject. 
Certain 19th-century figures themselves see this stress on nov- 
elty as deriving from an over-refinement of patterns of sensi- 
bility, due largely to a too early and bookish introduction to hu- 
man experience, which left precocious youth dissatisfied with 
the usual modes of self-expression.” 

The emphasis on the new is in part a result of rising indi- 
vidualism, which culminates in literary egomania among many 
Decadents. To develop to the fullest possible extent the potenti- 
alities of the individual meant to explore titillating paths there- 
tofore untrod — in belletristics at least —and thereby to serve 
the cause of literary expansionism, 

Much of the new in subject matter may be traced to the 
growing sense of social malaise felt by the writer in bourgeois 
society, to the ever-widening gulf between poet and public. The 
sensitive writer in uncongenial circumstance sought refuge in 
his art, escaping through it to surroundings more compatible — 
and less conventional. To him literature was an antidote to en- 
nui, Many writers of the period were afflicted physically, psy- 
chologically, or socially in such ways as to make it impossible 
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or difficult for them to enjoy normal human relationships. To 
them their writings served as sublimation for frustrated de- 
sires. 

Among the writers who espoused the concept of l’art pour 
l’art, literature, in its higher sense, was the last asylum of the 
aristocratic intellect, a barrier between the sensitive, superior 
individual and materialistic society. To write in ways and of 
things comprehensible to the middle class mind was to s’enca- 
nailler, s’enphilistiner; hence several writers set out deliber- 
ately to create novelty as an expression of aristocratic disdain. 
The new and the unexpected, in form as well as in content, be- 
come important elements in the aesthetic of the period. 

Such are some, at least, of the underlying causes of this 
quest of the rare. We shall examine this search as it is ex- 
pressed in elements of the new and the unknown—in them- 
selves, in exoticism and primitivism, in the fantastic and the 
occult, in endless desire, boundless curiosity and the cult of the 
irrational — all symbolized by the Sphinx and the Chimera. 


I 


In a work published in 1836 Chateaubriand deplored, as was 
his habit, the extreme to which his literary progeny carried his 
example, this time the search for novelty” His followers did 
not take his warning to heart, for, according to Gustave Kahn, 
“La grande préoccupation des jeunes grands poétes de 1845 est 
d’abord de ne pas ressembler.” Baudelaire, he adds, cited en- 
thusiastically Wagner’s statement: “Celui qui n’a pas été dés 
son berceau, doté par une fée, de l’esprit de mécontentement de 
tout ce qui existe, n’arrivera jamais a la découverte du nou- 
veau.™ Gautier saw in Baudelaire’s ‘Réve parisien’ “le secret 
désir d’une nouveauté impossible....”° Anatole Baju, doubtful 
historian and ardent champion of the Decadents stated: “... 
Tous les hommes de notre génération avaient au plus haut degré 
le désir du nouveau, la soif de l’inconnu”; and, also: “Au- 
jourd’hui que ’homme a tout vu, qu’il sait tout, qu’il a éprouvé 
toutes les émotions, il a un besoin effréné de sensations nouvel- 
les.”° Remy de Gourmont gave as characteristic of Symbolism: 
« .,Tendances vers ce qui est nouveau, étrange et méme biz- 
zarre....” And, finally, in Marcel Schowob’s Coeur double, we 


read: 


Nous étions arrivés dans un temps extraordinaire 
ou les romanciers nous avaient montré toutes les faces 
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de la vie humaine et tous les dessous de pensées. On 
était lassé de bien des sentiments avant de les avoir 
éprouvés; plusieurs se laissaient attirer vers un gouf- 
fre d’ombres mystiques et inconnues; d’autres étaient 
poussés par la passion de ]’étrange, par la recherche 
quintessenciée de sensations nouvelles... . 


Perhaps more than any other writer in the period Baudelaire 
suffers from theunrelenting soif de l’inconnu. Even from child- 
hood, he tells us in ‘La voix,’ he was haunted by its attraction, 
seeking to reach “Au dela du possible, au dela du connu....” 
As set forth in ‘Le voyage,’ he was willing, in his search for the 
new, to face even Death: “Plonger au fond du gouffre, Enfer ou 
Ciel, qu’importe ?/ Au fond de 1’Inconnu pour trouver du nou- 
veau|” Rimbaud was alsoa seeker, or, as he put it, inventor 
of the new: “J’ai essayé d’inventer de nouvelles fieurs, de nou- 
veaux astres, de nouvelles chairs, de nouvelles langues.” 
Among poets following Rimbaud the theme is found even more 
frequently. Paul-Napoléon Roinard writes of quenching “Sa soif 
d’inconnu dans le fouillu mystére/ OU point le plaisir non en- 
core gouté!”** Ephraim Mikhaél sees in autumn not the mourn- 
ing of nature, but an expression of horror at the thought of the 
coming spring, with its monotonous regularity of blooms. He 
calls out: “O les soleils nouveaux! la saison inconnue!”” 
Adolphe Retté is particularly preoccupied with this theme. In 
his Cloches dans la nuit we find, for example: “‘,..Altéré 
d’Inconnu j’irai boire/ A la vasque des Peut-étre,’”*5 

In Huysmans’ novel A rebours, the decadent hero directs 
very nearly his whole existence to discovering the new in many 
forms in order to alleviate his ennui. Maurice Barrés wrote, 
in Sous l’oeil des barbares: “Ne pas sommeiller dans l’ordi- 
naire de la vie, étre curieux de l’inconnaissable, c’est toute la 
douloureuse noblesse de l’esprit....”"* 

The quest of the rare is at the core of much of the Decadent 
aesthetic. Baudelaire wrote in his ‘Fusées’; ...“L’inattendu, 
la surprise, l1’étonnement sont une partie essentielle...de la 
beauté.”’® Novelty is an essential element in the Goncourts’ 
concept of beauty. In their Journal Edmond speaks of “ce goft 
du neuf en littérature, qui est en moi,” and of “la tendance de 
mon esprit de n’aimer 4a travailler que d’aprés du neuf....”'® 
Novelty — the unusual, the exception — is also an integral part of 
Remy de Gourmont’s concept of art: “Le peuple ne goite pas 
V’exception et.,.1l’art est une perpétuelle exception,”?” 
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In avoiding the local and the particular the classicist pre- 
sents psychological conflicts almost in the abstract. The Ro- 
mantics’ interest in local color, with their stress on the partic- 
ular, underlines the shift from the psychological to the environ- 
mental which occurred in the 18th and 19th centuries. One facet 
of this development is exoticism. Much more than a manifesta- 
tion of healthy curiosity about the strange and unfamiliar, Ro- 
mantic exoticism often reflects the inability or the refusal of 
the writer to adapt himself to contemporary society and an at- 
tempt to reconstruct in the mind a resplendent, and frequently 
more primitive, world in which the passions have freer reign.'® 
Interest in the strange and the rare continues unabated among 
the post-Romantics. Into the highly imaginative exoticism of 
their predecessors the Decadents introduce a greater degree of 
accuracy, based on actual observation or carefully documented 
research or both, While Hugo wrote his Ovientales without 
having actually seen the Orient which he depicted, Baudelaire 
based his poems of tropical splendor on actual observation and 
experience drawn from his voyage to the Ile Bourbon. In ‘Le 
voyage,’ Baudelaire expresses the great attraction that he finds 
in “tout ce qui vient de loin!” Leconte de Lisle, who was born 
on the Ile Bourbon, where he spent his youth, traveled in India, 
Ceylon and other Eastern lands, observing landscapes and stud- 
ying religions, both of which are reflected in his poetry. Flau- 
bert, who alternated his studies of contemporary French life 
with highly exotic works, carefully documented the latter, seek- 
ing to present faithful reproductions of the distant places and 
times into which he tried to escape from the banality of 19th 
century bourgeois society. In La-Bas, Huysmans’ treatment of 
Gilles de Rais as well as of the Diabolism of his own day re- 
sembles a learned treatise more thana novel, Often in these 
works the interest in research has all but destroyed movement 
and life, the narrative thread being almost swallowed up in the 
wealth of colorful detail. As one finds often among the Deca- 
dents, the accessory has become the principal, and the sense of 
the whole tends to be lost.’® 

Not all of Decadent exoticism is so learned, In René Ghil’s 
Le Pantoun des Pantoun, for example, the poet simply injects 
far-Eastern terminology into various poems, with no explana- 
tion of its significance.*° The result is to destroy almost com- 
pletely the sense of unity. The reader, puzzled — and annoyed — 
by these strange interpolations, loses any thread of continuity in 
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the development of the poem, It is a cultivation of the exotic for 
the sake of the exotic, contributing nothing to pictorial descrip- 
tion, since the terms are unintelligible, suggesting only a cer- 
tain vague strangeness. It adds nothing vital or colorful or pre- 
cise; it is an exhibition of superficial knowledge for its own 
sake, le nouveau pour le nouveau. 

Exoticism, both Romantic and Decadent, represents an in- 
version of homesickness, a nostalgic longing for the bizarre and 
unfamiliar, and a desire to excape from the known and famil- 
iar?’ In this cult of the exotic these writers seem to believe 
that the distant personnages they admire so extravagantly en- 
joyed, themselves, the sense of strangeness with which the De- 
cadents invest them, not realizing, or at least refusing to admit, 
that every period and every place is likely to appear banal to 
those who dwell therein. 

Much of Decadent exoticism is predicated upon a return to 
earlier, more “primitive” periods, when restrictions were 
thought to be few and passions could be expressed unhindered, 
While some writers of the Decadence color the simplicity of 
primitive aesthetic expressions with perverse elements such as 
diabolism and supercharged sensuality,” most of them who re- 
turn to primitive values do so in an effort to rediscover simple 
virtue and robust health. The vitiated atmosphere in which they 
five is so remote from the pure and unsophisticated simplicity 
of the Rousseauistic “golden age” that the untainted and innocent 
elements of human nature come to have almost an exotic attrac- 
tion (similar in principle to the vogue of the pastoral in the 17th 
and 18th centuries). Baudelaire dwells with nostalgia on the 
unselfconscious and natural happiness of Antiquity in his poem 
‘J’aime le souvenir de ces époques nues.’ In Monsieur de Pho- 
cas of Jean Lorrain, the hero longs to lose himself “dans 1’é- 
nergie des peuples jeunes, dans la beauté des races immuables, 
dans la sublimité des instincts.”** The hero of Gide’s L’Immo- 
raliste, a consumptive, finds something of an exotic attraction 
in the uncomplicated and healthy organism of a little Arab: 
“Ah! qu’il se portait bien! c’était 14 ce dont je m’éprenais en 
lui: la santé, La santé de ce petit corps était belle,”™“ 

Several poets of the period show an effort to return to the 
simple life: Francis Jammes, the foremost of the deliberate 
primitives and a disciple of Jean-Jacques; Max Elskamp, poet 
of popular Flemish life; Gabriel Vicaire, whose poetic efforts 
are generally expressed in sophisticated raillery, but who left 
one work in which he sought to express primitive simplicity — 
Le Miracle de Saint Nicholas; and Henri Bataille, who developed 
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dramatically in La Lépreuse an old Breton legend, trying to 
keep intact the primitive spirit of the hardy souls of Brittany. 
These efforts in primitivism are most often rather self-con- 
scious and not too convincing in their naiveté: too oftenin seek- 
ing to reproduce childlike simplicity these writers produced 
only the childish. 

Decadent primitivism, ostensibly a return to the supposed 
childlike simplicity of earlier ages, is in effect one of the last 
manifestations of over-refinement. It is a further projection of 
exoticism. The over-cultivated, over-complicated mind seeks 
to return to the simple life and pleasures — now unknown and 
exotic in contrast to sophisticated society. It is impossible of 
fulfillment, for the cultivated mind cannot forget its sophistica- 
tion and approach simple values on a naive basis. The genuine- 
ly primitive intellect, on the other hand, is equally incapable of 
appreciating its own simple virtue. Innocent of superior culture, 
it has no basis for comparing the simple and sophisticated in 
order to arrive at an idea of superior happiness. 


III 


Another aspect of this quest of novelty is the fantastic, an 
element to be found in several writers of the Romantic period — 
for example, Hugo, Gautier, Mérimée, Pétrus Borel and Charles 
Nodier,”° to name but a few —and an element which continues to 
hold the interest of post-Romantic writers, Baudelaire trans- 
lated and esteemed highly Poe’s tales of the marvelous and 
morbid. The principal writers of Realistic and Naturalistic 
novels occasionally introduced elements of the fantastic into 
their works. While Romantic treatment of the fantastic usually 
remained clearly on the plane of the imaginative, in the later 
period fanciful figures are sometimes presented on a pseudo- 
scientific basis (just as is often the case with Poe), Flaubert 
describes in precise detail the fantastic creatures that people 
the tortured visions of Saint Anthony: The Sphinx, the Chimera, 
pygmies (considered creatures of fantasy in the time of the 
Saint), Sciapodes, the Basilisk, the Griffon, etc. In Flaubert’s 
‘La Légende de Saint-Julien l’Hospitalier’ we find a curious and 
effective mingling of naturalistic description and fantastic ele- 
ments, similar in technique though not in tone to the strange 
novel of Zola, La Faute de l’abbé Mouret. Huysmans, who began 
his literary career as a Naturalist, introduces into his later 
novels elements of the fantastic, usually on the psychological 
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level —into A vebours, for example — just as Edmond de Gon- 
court does into one of his last novels, La Faustin.”® 

Minds who felt at home in the fantastic would also find the 
realms of the mystic and the occult congenial, From the imagi- 
nary, bizarre and chimerical to (pseudo-) mysticism and the 
hidden art is but a step. It is simply a question of attributing 
some cause, divine or magic, to supernatural or fantastic ele- 
ments. Often elements of the fantastic and the occult are found 
in the same work, 

Mysticism, as an intensely personal relationship between the 
individual soul and the Infinite, appealed to the egomaniacs of 
this epoch. It is, in the words of Gourmont, “1’intelligence 
s’adorant soi-méme dans l’idée infinie qu’elle se fait d’elle- 
méme,.”*’ Thus the mysticism of the Decadents is a far cry 
from the true religious ecstasy of, say, Saint John of the Cross 
or of Saint Theresa of Jesus. The true mystic seeks to lose 
identity of self through absorption into the Infinite; the pseudo- 
mystic seeks to absorb the Infinite into himself. According to 
Irving Babbitt, the true mystic is suprarational, while “if we 
find that a man attains his vision only by a denial of rationality, 
we may at once suspect that we are dealing with a pseudo- 
mystic.”** Decadent mysticism is not primarily concerned with 
attaining knowledge of the Divine through suprarational, or any 
other, means. It claims to perceive unexplainable relations be- 
tween the human intelligence or soul and external objects, hints 
at unknown mysteries in phenomena which it considers as sym- 
bols of a mystic force, sees nature fraught with supramundane 
significance. For the most part the religious aspect of mysti- 
cism has been dissipated or lost entirely: the mystical has de- 
cayed into the mysterious. 

Under the influence of Pythagoras, Herder and other German 
pantheists, and, especially, Swedenborg, many writers show a 
sort of pantheistic mysticism. Gérard de Nerval, in the follow- 
ing passage from the Auwrélia, shows himself particularly under 
the influence of Swedenborg: 


... Tout dans la nature prenait des aspects nou- 
veaux, et des voix secrétes sortaient de la plante, de 
Varbre, des animaux, des plus humbles insectes, pour 
m/’avertir et m’encourager. Le langage de mes com- 
pagnons avait des tours mystérieux dont je comprenais 
le sens, les objets sans formes et sans vie se prétaient 
eux-mémeg aux calculs de mon esprit; — des combinai- 
sons de cailloux, des figures d’angles, de fentes ou 
d’ouvertures, des découpures de feuilles, des couleurs, 
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des odeurs et des sons, je voyais ressortir des har- 
monies jusqu’alors inconnues. Comment, me disais- 
je, ai-je pu exister si longtemps hors de la nature et 
sans m/’identifier 4 elle. Tout vit, tout agit, tout se 
correspond. .. .?° 


In his famous ‘Correspondances’ Baudelaire, a true mystic, 
treats the same concept. Rimbaud, who considered Baudelaire 
“le premier voyant, roi des poétes,”* considered himself a 
mystic as well: “Je vais dévoiler tous les mystéres: mystéres 
religieux ou naturels, mort, naissance, avenir, passé, cosmo- 
gonie, néant. Je suis maitre en fantasmagories,”* 

In many writers the mystic and erotic are closely linked, 
Verlaine’s sonnet ‘O mon Dieu vous m’avez blessé d’amour,’ 
the Aphrodite of Pierre Louys and the strange, brooding, mys- 
tico-eroticism of the plays of Maeterlinck are cases in point. 
Into the spiritual union of the soul and the Divine Essence, 
whichis the basis of true mysticism, carnal elements are intro- 
duced. The Christian mystics, from Origen on, used the erotic 
imagery of The song of songs as symbolic of the ravishing of 
the individual soul by Christ. The end here was spiritual union 
with God. The Decadents inverted this process — at least from 
Chateaubriand on — proceeding from Church ritual and trappings 
to the heightening of private sensuality. 

Not only was there a decline from true Christian mysticism, 
but it was confused and intermingled with occult practices. In 
the last twenty years of the 19th century interest in the super- 
natural became more profound and more widespread. The focal 
point of this was the revival of the Rosicrucians in 1888 by Jo- 
séphin Péladan, with the marquis Stanislas de Guaita and Os- 
wald Wirth. The Ordre kabbalistique de la Rose-Croix, accord- 
ing to its secret “constitution,” had as its goal the diffusion of 
occultism and toreveal to Christian theology “les magnificences 
ésoteriques dont elle est grosse 4 son insu.”” 


IV 


This frantic search for the new is often motivated by a sort 
of insatiable desire, by a kind of hyper-curiosity, An exaggera- 
tion of the healthy curiosity of the normal inquiring mind, the 
soif de savoir is incapable of satisfaction, for it is infinite, al- 
most abstract. This limitless desire is never fulfilled, for 
more often than not its object is vague, nebulous, undefined. 
These elements arise in part, at least, from those forces set in 
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motion largely by Rousseau leading .to infinite expansion of the 
ego. Examples abound among Romantics and Decadents alike of 
efforts of the individual to absorb the universe, like a sort of 
cosmic blotter.*? One of the more striking statements of this 
limitless desire is found in the following passage of Ernest 
Hello: 


Entre le XVIII®© siécle et celui que j’appelle le XX®, 
dfiit-il commencer demain, l’horloge de la terre marque 
une heure, lente, et terrible, celle de la transition: 
c’est le terrible XIX© siécle. Les yeux 4 demi ouverts, 
mal éveillé de son cauchemar, il ne posséde pas, il ne 
tient pas; mais il désire, il désire, 6 mon Dieu, comme 
jamais le monde n’a désiré....* 


Chateaubriand was the first writer of major importance in the 
nineteenth century in whose works we find an expression of this 
infinite and vague desire. Sainte-Beuve saw in him “l’homme 
de désir...,le désir prolongé et toujours renouvelé....”* 
Later, Baudelaire, in ‘Le Voyage,’ mirrors this endless longing: 


Ceux-la dont les désirs ont la forme des nues, 
Et qui révent, ainsi qu’un conscrit le canon, 
De vastes voluptés, changeantes, inconnues, 
Et dont l’esprit humain n’a jamais su le nom! 


Toward the end of the century this endless desire has become 
something of a cliché. In Maurice Barrés we find le désir pour 
le desir: “C’est le désir méme que tu recherchais; quand il 
avait atteint ton but, tu te retrouvais stérile et désolé”; and, 
“Les désirs, les ardeurs, les aspirations sont tout; le but 
rien.”** Francis Poictevin writes: “...Il se sent dans un désir 
sans plus de forme, un désir abstrait.”*’ The destiny of the 
hero of Edouard Schuré’s L’Ange et la sphinge is: “Désirer 
éperdiiment, souffrir, sans cesse et sans savoir pourquoi....”* 
And in Dujardin’s Antonia the “Amante” cries out: 


.-.Va! je suis condamnée 
Au désir inexaucé;... 
Vouloir sans fin, vouloir 
Sans repos, sans espoir.... 
Le désir originel 

Est mon état éternel.*° 


The desire that we have been treating is often found ex- 
pressed in boundless curiosity, an insatiable soif de savoir. Le- 
conte de Lisle wrote in 1852: “Nous sommes une génération sa- 
vante.”° Writing toward the end of the century Paul Bourget saw 
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“la curiosité, derniére passion des vieilles gens,...celle de 
notre siécle caduc.”** Baudelaire treats the theme in ‘Le Voy- 
age’: “La curiosité nous tourmente et nous roule/ Comme un 
Ange cruel....” Many of Flaubert’s major characters are con- 
sumed with curiosity — generally about things that they have 
come across in their readings or education: Saint Anthony, for 
example, is haunted by fantastical visions brought on by frus- 
trated desires and conjured up from his immense and various - 
erudition; and Salammbé, instructed in the cult of Tanit, the 
Moon Goddess, longs to see her sacred veil, crying out to a 
priest: “‘...Je la verrai, n’est-ce pas? tu m’y conduiras! 
...La curiosité de sa forme me dévore. Pitié! secours-moi! 
partons!?”*” 

In the last two decades of the 19th century examples of this 
theme fairly pullulate. It becomes a fixture in the make-up of 
the Decadent hero, and sometimes of the Decadent heroine. Des 
Entragues, in Gourmont’s Sixtine, says: “‘Ce que j’ignore me 
déroute.... Je veux savoir.’”* The strange heroine of Ra- 
childe’s Monsieur Vénus declares: “Des amants dans ma vie 
comme j’aides livres dans ma bibliothéque, pour savoir, pour 
étudier.... Mais je n’ai jamais eu de passion....”* And in the 
tutor of Péladan’s Le Vice supréme, we find the pursuit of 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge alone: “[Il était] heureux 
d’amasser une science qui ne lui servirait 4 rien,” “savant, 
comme ceux qui savent pour savoir....”° 

This all-embracing search for knowledge, especially forbid- 
den, hidden knowledge, results only in frustration and suffering, 
for its goal is impossible of achievement. Constant intellection 
leads among the Decadents to neurosis, to an irritation of the 
intellect.*® Knowledge and intellection themselves come to be 
considered as evil, often diabolical (the revival of the concept 
of the Original Sin—in Joseph de Maistre and Baudelaire, for 
example — was partially responsible for the condemnation of in- 
tellectual activities as evil). As early as Bertrand’s Gaspard 
de la nuit (ca, 1830), we find in the dedicatory piece: * —Je re- 
fléchis que, puisque Dieu et l’amour étaient la premiére condi- 
tion de art, ce qui dans l’art est sentiment, — Satan pourrait 
bien étre la seconde de ces conditions, ce qui dans l’art est 
idée.”*” Shortly after, in the Contes immoraux, of Pétrus Borel, 
we find the suggestion, to be developed much more fully in the 
latter part of the century, that thought and life are incompatible: 
“—QOn ne peut vivre et penser, il faut renoncer 4 ]’un ou a 
autre. Qui pourrait supporter l’existence si, comme toi, il 
réfléchissait éternellement?”*® Baudelaire, who wrote in his 
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‘Fusées’: “Je raisonne trop,”*’ considered, in Les Fleurs du 
mal, knowledge both futile (‘Le Voyage’) and diabolical (‘Les 
Litanies de Satan’), In Adolphe Retté we find: “L’ennemi, ton 
Savoir, te laboure le coeur....” °° Jean Moréas saw the “Démon 
Concept” as the enemy of action and the source of anguish, 4 
And in Barrés we read: *‘—Le sort... t’avait donné un corps 
sain et beau. Faut-il y introduire la Ses qui déforme tout?”*? 

Closely allied to the developments treated above is the cult 
of the irrational which evolves gradually throughout the 19th 
century, culminating in the Dada and Surrealist movements in 
the early twentieth. The cosmic desire and universal soif de 
savoir were essentially emotional rather than rational. Vague 
longing to encompass the whole of human knowledge and experi- 
ence in one being suggests an irrational approach. The distrust 
of intellection, stemming from an unsatisfied (and insatiable) 
curiosity, and the cult of unreason combine to produce toward 
the end of the nineteenth century an outburst of emotional and 
sensory expansion, limited only by the potentialities of the indi- 
vidual in emotion and sensation. 

It is with Rimbaud that we find the first important explicit 
cult of unreason among the major figures of the 19th century: 


Je dis qu’il faut étre voyant, se faire VOYANT. 


Le poéte se fait voyant par un long, immense et 
raisonné déreglement de tous les sens. Toutes les 
formes d’amours, de souffrance, de folie; il cherche 
lui-méme, il épuise en lui, tous les poisons, pour n’en 
garder que les quintessences. Ineffable torture ou ila 
besoin de toute la foi, de toute la force surhumaine, ou 
il devient entre tous le grand malade, le grand crimi- 
nel, le grand maudit, — et le supréme Savant! —Car il 
arrive a l’inconnu! — Puisqu’il a cultivé son Ame, déja 
riche, plus qu’aucun! Il arrive 4 Vinconnu; et quand, 
affolé, il finirait par perdre l’intelligence de ses vi- 
sions, il les a vues! Qu’il créve dans son bondissement 
par les choses inoules et innommables: viendront 
d’autres horribles travailleurs; ils commenceront par 
les horizons ot l’autre s’est affaissé!°° 


The passage above, packed with many basic concepts of Symbol- 
ism and Surrealism alike, serves as an excellent focal point for 
many of the elements of this quest of novelty: limitless emo- 
tional and sensory expansion; unbounded curiosity and the desire 
to embrace all human experience; the destructive power of 


knowledge, the stress on the unknown; and, finally, cultivated 
dementia.” 
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We have thus far examined various striking elements through 
which the Decadent pursuit of novelty manifested itself, In this 
literature the figures of the Sphinx and the Chimera often stand 
as symbols of this frantic search for the new and the unknown. 
Indeed, the frequency of their occurence is notable. Various 
qualities are attributed to these figures by the several writers 
who introduce them into their works, but there is no general 
agreement about the specific symbolism of the Sphinx and the 
Chimera, respectively. Certainly, their symbolic values as 
found in Greek mythology — the Sphinx representing the eternal 
enigma and the Chimera figuring the imaginary and the fantas- 
tic — have not been rigorously retained. 

Among the writers examined both figures are made to rep- 
resent the endless riddle, that is, endless desire and curiosity 
and hyper-cerebration, often destructive to the point of demen- 
tia. In the second of Baudelaire’s poems entitled ‘Spleen’ he 
presents “Un vieux sphinx ignoré du monde insoucieux” as rep- 
resentative of eternal curiosity; and in his ‘Chanson d’aprés- 
midi’ he addresses to his mistress the following lines, in which 
the Sphinx-figure is implicit: “Ta téte a les attitudes/ De 
V’énigme et du secret.””’ In a poem of Jean Court we read: 


.-. Par la nuit violette et d’étoiies lamée, 
Vers le sphinx immortel tu léveras les bras, 


Implorant le secret de sa bouche fermée. 
L’impitoyable sphinx ne te répondra pas....” 


Henri de Régnier describes “...le masque du Sphinx ot nul 
n’explique/ L’énigme qui crispait la ligne de sa bouche....”°” 
Adolphe Retté writes, in Cloches dans la nuit, of “Recueille- 
ments de sphinx par les nuits étoilées,/ Sphinx a l’oubli médi- 
tant sur de noirs sommets....” In the same work we find also: 


Aveuglé du fait des chiméres 
Il est fervent de l’improbable 
Il tatonne dans le mystére 


A * 2 58 
Car les dieux ignorés l’accablent.... 


With Edouard Schuré, as well, the Chimera stands for the eter- 
nal enigma, which leads men to consume their lives in vain 
search: “,..Rouler ton rocher de Sysiphe, chasser ta chimere, 
haleter vers l’impossible et retomber dans le sillon maudit... a 
Elsewhere in this work of Schuré, L’Ange et la sphinge, the 
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Sphinx, or in this instance, Sphinge, represents a state of hyper- 
cerebration, in which the hero finds himself dominated by the 
memories of his past from which he cannot escape: «[La 
Sphinge ] était mon mauvais passé....”°*” The mage of Péladan’s 
Le Vice supréme, M. Mérodack, “sphinx de son état,” is another 
Decadent hero incapable of escaping his over-fanciful thoughts: 
«,,,Renversé de toutes ses chiméres, il fut piétiné par elles.” 
In Barbey d’Aurevilly’s Un Prétre marié, the Sphinx stands for 
the quest of knowledge, all-consuming and destructive of human 
life: “La science n’a pas de pitié, pas d’entrailles. Elle est 
obstinée et cruelle. Elle dévore onze vies d’hommes et fond 
leurs cerveaux avant de dire son secret au douziéme.... La 
science, c’est le sphinx.” In Baudelaire’s prose poem, ‘Chacun 
sa chimére,’ we find the Chimera used as a symbol for vague, 
aimless hope, impossible of fulfillment: 


Chacun d’eux portait sur son dos une énorme chi- 
mére.... Mais la monstrueuse béte n’était pas un 
poids inerte; au contraire, elle enveloppait et oppri- 
mait ’homme,..; elle s’agrafait avec ses deux vastes 
griffes 4 la poitrine de sa monture,... 

...Je demandai ot ils allaient ainsi. [| L’un d’eux] 
me répondit qu’il n’en savait rien, ni lui, ni les autres; 
mais qu’évidemment ils allaient quelque part, puisqu’ils 
étaient poussés par un invincible besoin de marcher. 

..-Aucun de ces voyageurs n’avait l’air irrité con- 
tre la béte féroce suspendue 4 son cou et collée 4 son 
dos.... Ils cheminaient avec la physionomie résignée 
de ceux qui sont condamnées 4 espérer toujours.” 


Both the Sphinx and the Chimera symbolize the fantastic and 
the mystic. Baudelaire describes thus a band of errant gypsies, 
in ‘Bohémiens en voyage’: 


La tribu prophétique aux prunelles ardentes... 


Promenant sur le ciel des yeux appesantis 
Par le morne regret des chiméres absentes. 


He endows beauty itself with an inaccessible quality of mystery, 
likening it, in ‘La Beauté,’ to a “sphinx incompris.” In ‘Les 
chats,’ Baudelaire, who loved cats for their attitudes of myste- 
rious dignity, compares them to the Sphinx®* With Adolphe 
Retté the Chimera figures a mysterious, unknown dreamworld 
of fantasy, evanescent object of desire: 
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Ah frisson d’inconnu si le réve prend corps: 
Vitrail magique ot de vieux saints branlent la téte.... 
Soit reflet dans les ors qui miroite et qui danse 
Soit le désir spectral d’une 4me envolée 
toute, c’est la Chimere.™ 


In Huysmans’ La-bas, Mme Chantelouve prefers the creatures 
of her chimerical fancy to men of flesh and blood; she speaks to 
the hero, Durtal: “Et vous seriez inférieur 4 ma chimére, au 
Durtal que j’adore et dont les caresses rendent mes nuits fol- 
les!” 

The femme fatale is often symbolized by the Sphinx and the 
Chimera, Gertrude, the heroine of Schuré’s L’Ange et la 
sphinge, is typical of the fatal woman, in her cruel search for 
the new: 


— Et moi je vis, toujours ardente, toujours inassou- 
vie. Je brile et meurs de désir sans que ma chair 
meure jamais, Je suis lasse du sang, des cris de 
males, des hécatombes humaines,. Oh! cette soif d’un 
nouvel amour!... C’est la mort que je t’offre sur mon 
sein, la plus douce des morts...la mort dans l’amour 
et dans la volupté. 


The hero, Konrad, is first fascinated, then reacts violently: 
“-- Ah! Sphinge terrible, Femme-Vampire!...” Furthermore, 
he hurls these violent words at her: “Sphinge perverse, coeur 
de vampire dans un corps de siréne....”. In Schuré’s Le 
Double, the fatal heroine is compared to the Chimera: “...Sa 
téte de chimeére hautaine...semblait une apparition magique et 
captieusement sensuelle, sortie d’une coupe funebre.”™ In Peé- 
ladan’s Le Vice: supréme there is a long poem in which almost 
all of the elements of the femme-fatale-vampire theme are 
brought together, with obvious overtones of Pater’s appreciation 
of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa, and which, furthermore, associates 
the fatal woman with both the Sphinx and the Chimera in its 
closing lines: 


Chimére, ta vue m’altére de cette soif du Beau Mal, 
Que tu es morte sans assouvir,. 


A 5 2 69 
O soeur de la Joconde, o sphinx pervers je t’aime! 


The most complete and most striking treatment of the two 
figures in the literature of the period is in the famous colloquy 
between the Sphinx and the Chimera in Flaubert’s La Tentation 
de Saint Antoine. Flaubert follows more closely than his con- 
temporaries the Sphinx and the Chimera of ancient mythology. 
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In his work the Sphinx represents inaction, ennui and introspec- 
tion, the infinite riddle which drives men to cerebral exacerba- 
tion in their attempts to penetrate the mystery to which the 
Sphinx holds the key. The Chimera, flaming as in Antiquity, 
absolute in its strength and ever in motion, symbolizes the illu- 
sory and the fantastic, the quest of the new and the unknown, 
the exotic, the deranged.” 

Lacking the insight of an Oedipus to solve the riddle of the 
Sphinx and without the valor of a Bellerophon to overcome the 
Chimera, the Decadents met with failure in their pursuit; yet 
they continued their vain search, now congealed, Sphinx-like, in 
sterile meditation, now buzzing, like the Chimera, in the void. 
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The purpose of the present study is to examine the incon- 
gruities of the Bernesque satire in an effort to define the unify- 
ing spirit which enables a grotesque variety of elements to 
produce a single, total effect. Remarks will be limited to the 
writings of the poet Francesco Berni, to whom the development 
of the burlesque style was in his age attributed and whose name 
it has borne since his day.” The thesis I shall support is simply 
this: the paradoxical elements which pervade most of Berni’s 
works are the expression of a combined epicureanism and 
scepticism. Berni lived in an age of ferment. It was an age 
which could produce at once the magnificent figures of Michel- 
angelo and Titian and Galileo; and such remarkably paradoxical 
figures as Cellini and Aretino, both artists, both scoundrels, 
the latter the mortal enemy of Berni. It was an age of ex- 
tremes. Berni attempted to steer a middle course between that 
of the voluptuary on the one hand and that of the ascetic on the 
other. One may guess that his outlook on life was not dissimi- 
lar to that of the Pope at whose court he began his service, and 
of whom G. F. Young says: “So far as one can judge (on so es- 
sentially private a matter) from a man’s outward conduct and 
expressed opinions, Leo was a simple epicurean Pagan. He 
was not a coarse voluptuary, but his speech on becoming Pope 
frankly displayed his mind: ‘Since God has given us the Papacy, 
let us enjoy it.’ And he did.”® 

In the year 1516 or 1517, at the age of nineteen (so he tells 
us himself), Berni went to Rome where he entered upon his 
lifelong service to the Church. In a letter written in July, 1518, 
to his friend and patron, Giulio Sadoletc, Secretary to the Leg- 
ate of France, the youthful Berni gives ample evidence of his 
anxiety to justify the faith of his patrons in him, oi his intention 
to apply himself to his studies, but of a certain lack of confi- 
dence as well. He assures his patron that he will direct all his 
energy to overcoming the weaknesses of his nature and achiev- 
ing his objective. But almost despairingly he adds: “O Dio, 
quand’ io considero quanto peso l’ho addosso, et a qual opinion 
mi bisogna rispondere, non so come sara assai studiar lettere 
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d’umanita e servire, che altro ci bisognera a voler satisfar a 
tanta gente.”* The phrase “studiar lettere d’umanita e ser- 
vire” embodied an ideal that the young man, burdened with dull 
secretarial duties and surrounded by the extravagances and 
corruption of the courtiers of Leo X, found difficult of achieve- 
ment. Disillusioned, perhaps, he developed into a buffoon who 
found subjects for laughter in everything, including his own 
frustration, and who in almost the same breath joked and phi- 
losophized and poetized; such a young man may well have taken 
to heart the philosophy of Epicurus, as reflected in Horace and 
Lucretius, and as expressed by such fifteenth century prede- 
cessors as Filelfo, Raimondi, and Valla.° 

Berni’s works comprise three bodies of verse: first, in 
imitation of classical models, some Latin poems which so im- 
pressed Dr. Johnson that he referred to Berni as “the modern 
Catullus of Italy”; second, some sixty-seven pieces, which have 
been published together as the poet’s Burlesque poems; and 
third, the Rifacimento of Boiardo’s Orlando innamorato, a work 
which contains in its sixty-nine cantos over four thousand stan- 
zas. It is the burlesque poetry particularly, and the Rifaci- 
mento incidentally, that I wish now to consider. To abbreviate 
and facilitate the analysis, I shall focus my attention upon one 
long poem, generally considered by Italian scholars as among 
Berni’s best and as characteristic of the Bernesque form. The 
‘Capitolo of the priest from Povigliano’ falls into that class of 
his capitoli which he couched in the form of poetical epistles, 
and it is one of the longest and most complex of them. Written 
late in Berni’s life (Chiorboli dates it 1532), this capitolo, ad- 
dressed to “Messer Ieronimo Fracastoro,” illustrates many of 
the techniques of his art. In it he narrates with realistic detail 
an experience he has had at the hands of a priest, while travel- 
ing in the country with Bishop Giberti—a narration suggestive 
of, and perhaps suggested by, Horace’s Journey to Brindisium 
(Satires, I, 5). The poem opens in a conversational tone: 


Udite, Fracastoro, un caso strano, 
Degno di riso e di compassione, 
Che l’altr’ier m’intravenne a Povigliano.® 


The village priest, “un ser saccente,” invites Berni and a 
friend, Adam (thought to have been Adamo Fumani, Veronese 
writer and Canon of the Cathedral of Verona), to accept his 
hospitality for the night. Unable to avoid acceptance of the in- 
vitation, and needing a bed for the night, they are constrained to 
accompany the priest, who, during the walk of a long mile (“d’un 
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grosso miglio”) to his dwelling, makes a great pretence of 
learning, “interpreting,” Berni says, “all of Virgil and Homer.” 
His dwelling, which Berni had expected, judging from the man’s 
exaggerations, to be some sort of palace, “adorned with dia- 
monds and turquoise,” turns out to be something quite different 
—a crowded, unkempt apartment, accessible only by a tortuous 
stairway “on which,” in the poet’s words, “an agile bear would 
have broken his neck.” The unsavoury place is described with 
vivid and profuse details. Berni is led to a makeshift bed in a 
room used as a storeroom, “where,” he says, “mice were hold- 
ing a tournament,” and where were hanging “pots and pans, 
straps, rakes, pitchforks and shovels, three bunches of onions, 
and a pelt.” This is the setting in which the poet finds himself, 
and his discomfort may well be imagined. “Lord help me,” he 
says, “if I slept a wink; I exercised all night, as mariners do, 
to keep warm.” 

Now the basic incongruities essential to humor are inherent 
in the adventure itself to an ample degree. Here we have a fig- 
ure prominent at the Papal Court, a traveling companion of the 
powerful and influential Bishop of Verona, a man famous in his 
own right as a poet, and a man uSed to and reputed to be fond of 
all the comforts that the luxurious Court of Rome provided its 
officials — and this man is involved in circumstances which ob- 
lige him and a fellow dignitary of the Church to spend a night in 
a typical peasant dwelling, the conditions of which were prob- 
ably no worse than the average, but which the poet exaggerates 
and embellishes with the most exorbitant detail in seventy- 
seven terza rima stanzas. The epistle, furthermore, is ad- 
dressed to an eminent physician and poet of Verona, intended, 
there is evidence to indicate, for recitation in some cordial 
company.’ The basic formula is established: the poet and his 
friend, learned and courtly; the provincial and pompous priest 
and his rustic lodging; and a noble and erudite audience. 

Like most of his other capitoli, this one addressed to Fra- 
castoro was artfully, not haphazardly, constructed. It consists, 
essentially, of two parts, the first of which—138 lines —pro- 
vides the audience with the necessary narrative detail, and the 
second of which — 94 lines — relates in highly embellished, 
mock-heroic style the poet’s reactions to an unpleasant experi- 
ence. Invariably, the Bernesque poems follow some such plan 
which emphasizes for the listening audience a shift from one 
style or subject matter to another quite incongruous one. Thus 
Berni’s ‘Capitolo of debt’ opens with a pseudo-serious survey 
of philosophical opinion as to what constitutes the highest good. 
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There is here no reference to,debt. But in the second part of 
the poem Berni asserts that the state of indebtedness is the 
highest good and proceeds to illustrate by reciting the special 
privileges that accrue to debtors. The last of these to be dis- 
cussed is that the debtor is often lodged at public expense; and 
with this consideration the poet launches upon a third part of 
the poem — an encomium to the prisons of Florence (quoted in 
part below). The three parts of the poem, it is interesting to 
note, are almost equal in length. 

The ‘First capitolo of the plague’ possesses, like the capito- 
lo to Fracastoro, a two-part structure, the first 78 lines treat- 
ing the relative merits of the various seasons of the year, and 
the last 70 lines developing the proposition that 


... tutto é baia 
A parangon del tempo della peste. 


A similar structure again is followed in the ‘Capitolo in praise 
of Aristotle,’ a poem of 105 lines. The first part recommends 
Aristotle to a cook, Pietro Buffetto, to whom the poem is ad- 
dressed; the second part culminates in a mock-heroic lamenta- 
tion that Aristotle did not write a treatise on cooking. The 
transitions from the one style or subject matter to the other 
are often emphasized by an obvious parody, and such is the 
case in both the ‘Capitolo in praise of Aristotle’ and that ad- 
dressed to Fracastoro (see quotations of these passages below). 

Such a structure provided Berni with a framework which 
enabled him to exploit several kinds of incongruity. In the capi- 
tolo to Fracastoro there are, in addition to the incongruity 
which exists between the characters of the story and the setting, 
three other kinds: one, that which is evident between the subject 
matter of the poem and the style in which it is expressed; two, 
that between different stylistic patterns; and three, that which 
makes itself felt between different techniques of presentation. 
By style I mean the kind of language pattern the poet employs at 
a given moment, and I shall classify Berni’s patterns under 
three main headings: the mock-heroic, the conversational or 
vulgar and the parodistic. These terms designate representa- 
tive, not necessarily inclusive, categories. By “techniques of 
presentation” I refer to those methods employed by the poet to 
introduce his incongruous ideas and situations to his audience. 

The most obvious stylistic pattern is the mock-heroic. Into 
this classification fall the many lines of elevated tone directed 
to some insignificant object, but not related obviously to a par- 
ticular author. They derive their humor from the absurdity of 
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the application of heroic language to the low object, and their 
effect must have been primarily to produce laughter without any 
necessary association of phrase or line with some phrase or 
line, say, of Dante or Petrarch. Thus Berni, after he had re- 
clined for the night upon the box-like bed provided for him by 
the priest, invokes aid, that he may sufficiently express his 
woes: 


O Muse, o Febo, o Bacco, o Agatirsi, 
Correte qua, ché cosa si crudele 
Senza l’aiuto vostro non puo dirsi.® 


And in the same tone, in another capitolo, he sings: 


O gloriose Stinche di Firenze, 
Luogo celestial, luogo divino, 


Degno di centomila riverenze:.. .° 


In direct contrast to the elevated tone of this mock-heroic 
language, and usually used with it for the incongruous effect, is 
the commonplace tone of the conversational, or vulgar, style. 
This may characterize a passage of some length, or it may 
consist of no more than a phrase — just enough to destroy the 
lofty effect of the mock-heroic. The opening lines of the capi- 
tolo to Fracastoro (quoted above) are an example, and the effect 
is emphasized by the facetious insertion of the word “branco” — 
a herd of beasts and people.’® Again, after Singing in epic fash- 
ion the praises of the fish called “ghiozzi,” Berni closes the 
capitolo with these lines addressed to the fish: 


Ma per non far pit lunghi i miei sermoni, 
Provar vi possa chi non v’ha provati. 
Come voi sete in ogni modo buoni, 

Caldi, freddi, in tochetto e marinati.** 


The third class of stylistic pattern, the parodistic, requires 
from the audience a mental association of some phrase or line 
in the poem with some model imitated or suggested by the poet. 
In a great many instances Berni employs this stylistic pattern 
for the obvious purpose of having a laugh at the school of Pe- 
trarch — a favorite indoor sport, and probably the motivating 
force, of that group of writers who called themselves the Acca- 
demia degli Umidi. In the capitolo to Fracastoro, Berni thus 
compares the priest’s changing of a sheet from one bed to an- 
other to the way fortune changes custom, and borrows this line 
from Petrarch’s ‘Trionfo della Morte’: “Come fortuna va 
cangiando stile.” Again, parodying Petrarch’s line from the 
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‘Trionfo d’Amore’, “Vivace amor che negli affanni cresce,” 
Berni refers to the eel as a “vivace bestia, che nell’acqua 
cresce,”’? Camerini calls both of these passages parody, and 
they were probably intended to ridicule, but it is often impos- 
sible to tell whether the poet is intentionally mocking his model 
or simply playing upon it for ludicrous contrast. The two pas- 
sages, for example, referred to above as typical of a device 
used by Berni to emphasize a shift in style or subject matter 
from one part of the capitoli to another, illustrate the difficulty. 
The first, in the ‘Capitolo in praise of Aristotle,’ is modeled 
upon the closing lines of Canto XVII of the ‘Inferno’: 


Come falcon, che a far la preda intende, 
Che gira un pezzo suspeso su l’ali, 
Poi di cielo in un tratto a terra scende, 
Cosi par ch’egli a te parlando cali 
E venga al punto, e, perche tu ]’investa, 
Comincia dalle cose generali, a4 


The second, which introduces the second part of the ‘Capitolo of 
the priest from Povigliano’ also imitates —even in one of its 
rhymes —a metaphor from the ‘Inferno’ (XVII, 85-88): 


Qual e colui che a perder va la vita 
Che s’intertiene e mette tempo in mezzo, 
E pensa, e guarda pur s’altri l’aita, 

Tal io schifando quell’orrendo lezzo: 
Pur fu forza il gran calice inghiottirsi, 
E cosi mi trovai nel letto al rezzo. 


The effect of these passages may or may not have been 
satiric. Certainly some of the imitations in the capitolo to 
Fracastoro are aimed at ridiculing the pseudo-intellectual 
priest. Elsewhere I think it much more likely that Berni’s 
listeners took his facetious imitations simply as intellectual 
jokes. These devices are of great importance to the Bernesque 
satire and must not be passed by without comment. They may, 
however, more appropriately be considered among techniques 
of presentation. Such techniques, as they are employed by 
Berni in these capitoli, may be divided into three classes. 
First are the techniques of character introduction, whereby 
Berni in one way or another relates his materials to an individ- 
ual, such as the Priest of Povigliano, so as to incite ludicrous 
associations in the minds of his audience. Second, are the 
techniques of shifting the direction in which the movement of 
the thought is tending, as in the capitolo ‘In praise of Aristotle,’ 
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where consideration is suddenly shifted from Aristotle’s works 
to the art of cooking, without, however, any loss of the continu- 
ity of the thought. And third, closely related to the second, are 
techniques of digression. 

The technique of character introduction needs little com- 
ment. The introduction of the priest enables Berni to exploit 
several varieties of style, for the priest is provincial and pe- 
dantic; he does not know the niceties of formal intercourse and 
he makes great pretentions to knowledge. The dedication of the 
capitolo on Aristotle to a cook is another example of the use of 
character introduction (in this case, the cook’s) for the purpose 
of incongruity. 

Examples of the technique of digression are frequent, as are 
those of shift in direction of movement of thought. The two 
techniques differ mainly in these respects: the digressions are 
usually longer and represent a change in the poet’s function 
from that of narrator to that of commentator — or vice-versa. 
The shift in direction of movement, on the other hand, like a 
sudden and unprepared transition in music, breaks in upon the 
train of thought the poet has established for his audience and 
diverts them — usually irrelevantly and comically — from it. 
Two examples will serve to illustrate these two techniques, as 
well as the device I have referred to as the intellectual joke, 
which is usually, but not necessarily, either a digression or a 
shift in thought movement. In the letter to Fracastoro, Berni 
indulges in a nine-line digression at the expense of textual crit- 
icism. Concerning his shivering and twisting in the torturous 
bed provided by the priest, the poet compares his movements to 
those of the giant Typhaeus, whose quaking, according to Vergil, 
shook the countryside. But Berni does not stop with this allu- 
sion: he enlarges upon it, referring to a problem introduced by 
Servius in his commentaries on the Aeneid. In using the ex- 
ample, says Berni, he does not want to be taken for a simpleton 
(i.e., as one who is unaware of scholarly investigations), 


Perché m’han detto che Vergilio ha preso 
Un granciporro nel verso d’Omero, 
Il qual non ha, con riverenza, inteso; 
E certo é strana cosa, s’egli é€ vero, 
Che di due dizzioni una facesse. 
Ma lasciam ire, e torniam dov’io ero.” 


Here the digressive technique consists of Berni’s departing 
from his narrative description to interpolate a personal foot- 
note, as it were. My second example is a line I have previously 
quoted, the brief invocation: 
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O Muse, o Febo, o Bacco, o Agatirsi, etc. 


Here the poet’s audience is forced to make a sudden adjustment 
to the unexpected and irrelevant name, Agatirsi—a primitive 
race referred to by Vergil. 

The intellectual joke, a device illustrated by both of these 
examples, nearly always consists of a classical allusion, some- 
times clear, sometimes obscure. It must have provided some- 
thing of a mnemonic game to Berni’s audience, thoroughly 
trained, as they were, in the classical letters, and accustomed 
to a variety of parlor games involving riddles.’ The purpose of 
the digression calling attention to Vergil’s “granciporro” was 
probably not only to produce a comic incongruity, but to pose a 
riddle to his audience. They were supposed to complete the 
footnote — to provide the information that the “two words” of 
Homer were his in and arimis (Bk. II of the Iliad) and that Ver- 
gil’s “boner” was writing these as one, inarime (Aeneid, IX, 
716). In the same way, I suggest that the name Agatirsi pro- 
duced not only the comic effect of an incongruous shift in a line, 
but created a riddle for the audience to solve. 

Berni’s treatment of the Ovlando innamorato in his Rifaci- 
mento provides copious illustrations of these styles and tech- 
niques of the Bernesque poems. He had completed the arduous 
task of revision by 1531, for in August of that year he directed 
a letter to the Prince, requesting permission for publication.’® 

By this time, of course, Berni had written most of his capi- 
toli and had achieved fame as a burlesque poet. It is not unex- 
pected, therefore, to discover that in his revision of Boiardo’s 
work there are reflections of the attitudes and techniques em- 
bodied in those earlier poems, and since it is possible to study 
Berni’s Rifacimento alongside of the original version, these re- 
flections are not difficult to perceive in the alterations, addi- 
tions, and omissions which he made. 

He in no way changes the plan of the narrative; he follows 
exactly Boiardo’s sequence of events. What he does change is 
the spirit of the story. And this he does in three ways: first, 
by his facetious alteration of words or phrases whereby he 
leaves no doubt that he is laughing and wants his audience to 
know why and laugh, too; second, by the insertion of an entirely 
new stanza, or stanzas, here and there, which sometimes serves 
to develop character more fully or to tie together incidents 
more carefully, but often contrives to expand the fantastic bub- 
ble of the chivalresque imagination to the bursting point; and 
third, by the new stanzas with which he opens every canto — 
stanzas consisting at times of no more than the kind of moral 
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exhortations which appear in the manuscript of the Pseudo- 
Turpin, but often expository digressions which offer insights 
into the poet’s attitudes, not only toward the story he is telling 
but toward life. 

It is not my intention to enter upon a discussion of the Rifa- 
cimento here, but a few illustrations of the Bernesque tech- 
niques from that work will not be out of place. Sometimes it is 
a mock-heroic style which Berni substitutes for his original. 
When the Christian hero, Rinaldo, is lured away from a contest 
with the Saracen, Gradasso, and spirited off aboard a magic 
vessel, he of course fears for his honor, since it must appear 
to all that he is running away from his antagonist. He cries out: 


O nave, 0 mare, o cielo, o stelle, o venti, 
Dove Rinaldo misero portate?*’ 


These lines, absent from Boiardo’s version, exemplify, in min- 
iature, Berni’s employment of the mock-heroic style. 

Going to an opposite extreme and assuming the conversa- 
tional, or vulgar, style, Berni often employs proverbial ex- 
pressions, inserting quite unexpectedly some Tuscan colloqui- 
alism, as he does in describing one of Charlemagne’s paladins 
in Canto VII: 


Quel povero uom di Carlo sempre aveva 
Da pettinar qualche lana sardesca.’*® 


Again, Berni inserts a completely revised stanza to em- 
bellish a report made by Alfrera, Gradasso’s lieutenant, of the 
failure of the Saracen’s troops because of the prowess of Rinal- 
do. Boiardo had Alfrera relate that Rinaldo had killed the giant 
Balozza and wounded King Feraldo inthe side. To this Berni 
adds (Alfrera still reporting): 


E Frammarte [Rinaldo] infilzo com’un ranocchio; 
Io della mia caduta ancor son caldo, 

E mi duole una gamba ed un ginocchio; 

In campo, ognun che sente dir Rinaldo, 

E via sparito in men d’un batter d’occhio; 

Si che, signor, provedi a casi tuoi, 

Se scorno, e forse danno aver non vuoi.’® 


I can see only two possible reasons for this alteration: one, it 
gives Berni the opportunity of introducing the incongruity of the 
vivid but unheroic simile in the first line and of Alfrera’s com- 
plaint over his sore leg and knee; and two, it helps to prepare 
the audience for the great contest to follow between Rinaldo and 
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Gradasso. It is worth noting that both of the techniques princi- 
pally involved in this passage are employed in the capitoli: one 
is a stylistic technique of employing language unsuited to a situ- 
ation, and the other a technique of presentation (character in- 
troduction) whereby a situation is made ridiculous by a contrast 
of characters introduced in it. 

The great difference, beyond any doubt, between the Orlando 
Innamorvato of Boiardo and Berni’s Rifacimento lies in the in- 
sertion into the latter of incongruous elements. By passages 
such as those just quoted; by personal comments in which Berni 
leaves his role of narrator, as when he tells us that Turpin, the 
“historical authority” of the romantic narrative poets, was an 
Archbishop and so must be believed — even when he lies; by 
lengthy digressions in which he may pause in his narrative to 
explain an allegory, describe the terrible sack of Rome, insert 
serious translations from the classics — his translation, for 
example, of Lucretius’ Invocation to Venus —or, most incon- 
gruous of all, perhaps, narrate the story of his own life; by 
these and other such means, Berni achieved the unexpected, ad- 
hering to one pattern of style or technique long enough to accus- 
tom his readers to its peculiarities, then shifting, fora few lines 
or for an extended passage, to another, and contrasting, pattern. 

Thus all the strange devices of the Bernesque capitoli ap- 
pear in the Rifacimento to encroach upon the chivalresque 
story, lending it an aura of the facetious, imbuing the whole, I 
submit, with the spirit of the Bernesque satire. But what is this 
spirit? What inferences concerning the total effect of this form 
can be made from a study of the poet’s means? 

In the first place, it can be noted that the capitolo to Fra- 
castoro, which is like all the others in this respect, is not sim- 
ple. It is a complex of more than one variety of style and en- 
tails more than one technique of presentation. This observa- 
tion, considering the variety of techniques involved, suggests at 
once contrast and incongruity. Each of the three classes of 
style patterns and techniques of presentation, furthermore, in 
Berni’s hands becomes an implement of paradox. He presents 
no Single subject which is not rendered ludicrous by his treat- 
ment and few which are not ludicrous in themselves as sub- 
jects of poetical expression. Everything, except his carefully 
devised terza rima, is out of proportion. He raises his voice in 
heroic tones to sing of thistles and eels, discusses Aristotle 
with a cook and compares deductive logic to the cutting and 
grinding of a large roast into small pieces. What is the net re- 
sult of all this? Is it, as J. A. Symonds asserts, Simply “a 
bizarre literary effect?” I think the ultimate effect goes beyond 
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this. The carefully developed parodies, the no small display of 
erudition presented in unexpected ways, the application of a 
keen and trained mind to inconsequential — indeed, absurd — 
problems, the technique of changing the direction of narrative 
or argument and of digressing from one bit of nonsense to an- 
other —all of these factors in his work suggest a negation of 
certain values, a preoccupation, conscious or unconscious, with 
the incongruities between life as it appeared to him and life as 
it might be. He was one of those people, wrote Attilio Polvara 
in an article in the Convivium, “who in the face of things see 
only the comic and grotesque mask.” “For him,” remarked 
Azzolina in his excellent little book, Il mondo cavalleresco, 
“joviality is life, and facetiousness is the expression of it...so 
it is in almost everything he wrote: frequently a contrast be- 
tween serious and facetious... spontaneous and never forced.” 

Two comments, made by Berni himself, help to explain, I 
believe, the effects of disproportion, of ludicrous — grotesque — 
incongruity in his burlesque poems. One is in the form of a 
question which appears in one of his letters: “What does one 
derive ultimately from this world beyond finding contentment, 
or at least trying to find it?”*? The other is a brief comment to 
the effect that he writes “to escape my labor” (per fuggire la fa- 
tica mia). These few words offer a key, perhaps, to the philos- 
ophy of the man: on the one hand, the frustrations of a life of 
service and study at court; on the other, an epicurean belief that 
escape lies through finding what contentment one can amidst 
realities which are not infrequently unpleasant. 

So much for the man Francesco Berni: despised by some as 
a libertine, praised by others as one of the noblest spirits of 
his day, he was, in any light, a strange, paradoxical figure. 
And so he was painted in the intriguing portrait of him which is 
inserted in The Assumption of Giovan Battista Rossa, whose 
fresco is in the cloister of Sant’Annunziata in Florence. In the 
garb of St. Jacob, Berni stands at the edge of a group of figures 
who look upward in awe and exultation. The poet, however, ap- 
pears to watch the onlookers, rather than the miracle, and his 
lips are shaped in a not quite holy grin. 

And his works and those of his followers are like him — 
strange and paradoxical. The Bernesque poetry is satirical but 
not consistently didactic; it is burlesque — and the word in liter- 
ary criticism, it is interesting to note, may have originated in 
the Preface to the 1548 edition of Berni’s poems —it is bur- 
lesque but not entirely negativistic. Its heterogeneous and par- 
adoxical elements are synthethized and unified by a spirit of 
scepticism which can encompass beauty and ugliness, laughter 
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and tears, and many moods and passions. But over all, as the 
incongruous styles and techniques suggest, the comic muse 
holds gentle sway, for hers is the best way he can follow who 
would find contentment through avoiding pain. 
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ALBERTO MORAVIA AND ‘THE AGE OF INDIFFERENCE” 
Sergio J. Pacifici 


Yale University 


Almost a quarter of a century ago, a young writer published at 
his own expense a novel which immediately stirred considerable 
furor in Italy and elsewhere, and which was destined to open a new 
period in Italian fiction." That novelist was Alberto Pincherle 
Moravia,” and the novel Gli indifferenti. Twenty-five years after 
the publication of the novel, thanks to a continuous stream of pene- 
trating fiction of major or minor proportions, the name of Alberto 
Moravia is still very conspicuous in the most recent surveys of 
contemporary Italian letters. Indeed it may well be assumed, judg- 
ing from recent critical output on Moravia, that perhaps a realand 
honest evaluation of this artist’s work is imminent. One regrets, 
on the other hand, that the bulk of past criticism has so far aimed 
only at a general presentation of Moravia,” and that consequently 
few if anyreally penetrating insights have been brought tohis work. 

Taking stock of Moravian criticism, one finds that Nicola 
Chiaromonte has recently pointed out what would seem to be to this 
date Moravia’s three dominant themes, all of which are contained 
in Gli indifferenti: indifference (which Chiaromonte calls “prob- 
ably the most crucial one”), adolescence, and sensuality, the 
latter being rightly defined as lasciviousness, since there is little 
happiness or joy in it. But while these themes have been clearly 
enunciated by Chiaromonte and others, little has been done to work 
inward toward a definition of Moravian indifference, so as to reach 
some agreement as to the part it plays both in the context of Gli 
indifferenti and in the much broader frame of Moravia’s fiction. 
Indeed it seems that the indifference residing at the core of the 
first novel may well provide Moravia, at some future date, with an 
apt and all inclusive title for his Balzacian portraiture of the moral 
state of this hectic century of ours: “The Age of Indifference.” 

Looking back at the novel, one can easily see that the achieve- 
ment of Gli indifferenti was of an unusual kind. Written by a pre- 
cocious and talented youth, it exposed through a sharp and 
relentless criticism the shabby morals of the middle class. Simul- 
taneously it dramatized, for the first time in the history of the 
Italian novel, a “state of mind,” a most contemporary “moral con- 
dition.” A point that must be made here is that we shall make 
headway in understanding the work of this novelist only if we stop 
insisting that Gli indifferenti is a unique and isolated phenomenon 
in the artistic cronistoria of Moravia. Having reached a vantage 
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point from which we can glance with some perspective at the liter- 
ary output of Moravia, we ought to see that the novel is significant 
in more than one way. It contains im nuce the seeds from which all 
his succeeding novels were to blossom. Moreover, it sets down 
the tangible elements (the physical background, as it were) which 
individualize his work; it establishes the frames and the moral cli- 
mate within which the Moravian character can move and through 
his actions achieve a symbolical meaning. His actions and utter- 
ances, however, can never be understood and properly evaluated 
unless they be projected against that famous, common backdrop of 
“indifference.” Therefore, an analysis of Gli indifferenti, is quite 
essential for an adequate understanding of Moravia’s world. 

The novel revolves around the various degrees of indifference 
displayed by afamily of the upper Romanbourgeoisie. Mariagrazia 
Ardengo, an aging widow who has been for some time past the un- 
loved mistress of a cynical business man, her pretty daughter 
Carla, and her son Michele, a young university student with little 
or no backbone but with a definite flair for self-analysis, are the 
dramatis personae of the novel. The predicament in which the 
family finds itself is of double nature: it is financial, since the 
family’s fortune has deteriorated to such an extent that their only 
remaining possession, a villa, is heavily mortgaged and will soon 
have to be surrendered unless the numerous obligations are met; 
and it is moral, for the empty life the trio leads seems to have an- 
nihilated that element supposedly an inseparable part of every hu- 
man being — the moral conscience. Nothing ever shakes them, and 
things, people, and events are usually drowned in the vast sea of 
their indifference. Their “state” finally assumes the form of a 
kind of total blindness in the face of the moral ruin rapidly over- 
taking the family — a ruin climaxed by Carla’s seduction at the 
hand of her mother’s lover. This seduction can take place only be- 
cause Carla, inher desperate search for some solid ground onto 
which to anchor her vanishing hopes, has brushed aside any doubts: 
concerning the morality and appropriateness of such anact. Un- 
fortunately the yielding of her virginity proves to have been very 
much in vain. Carla finds herself in even worse a predicament 
when her lover gives unmistakable signs of becoming bored with 
her thirst for affection, adventure, and security. 

The character ‘who proves to be the most interesting is Mi- 
chele, who, while apparently wholly indifferent to the slow but in- 
evitable decay of his family, is constantly preoccupied with finding 
a reason for affirmative action in the tragic farce slowly unfolding 
before his eyes. Michele remains always very much aware of his 
indifference and through this awareness provides an articulate 
though monotonous comment upon his “situation.” In trying to 
come to grips with the world and its ugly realities, Michele real- 
izes that, in order to effect a change for the better, he must break 
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away from the hypocritical and ambiguous standards of his soci- 
ety. His goal is to reach what he terms, toward the end of the 
novel, “the paradise of concreteness,” where “everything is as 
pure as a drop of water”; where, in short, dignity and self-respect 
are not a matter of ridicule. One element of tension in the novel 
is provided by the fact that for all his attempts Michele can never 
gather energy to do anything effective about himself or his family, 
with the result his actions are confined to a series of increasingly 
violent but ultimately useless shows of force and ungentlemanly 
lack of restraint. Even when he discovers that Carla has been se- 
duced, and that she and Leo may be caught in flagrante delicto in 
the latter’s apartment, Michele is unable to muster enough real in- 
dignation at the outrage to do anything about it. True enough, he 
plans to kill Leo, but his attempt is contrived with so little moti- 
vation behind it that the entire affair leads to nothing more thana 
cheap melodramatic scene. The gun misfires, and, frustrated in 
his revolt against the basic uselessness of life, Michele joins Leo 
as his partner in one of his many business ventures in what a- 
mounts to a final preservation of the sacrosanct status quo of the 
bourgeoisie. 

The other element of tension in the novel is provided by the 
constant awareness Michele preserves of his own indifference to 
the moral principles involved in his struggle. This struggle, to be 
sure, would ordinarily drive a man to action. And indeed Michele 
is driven to action. But, since there is something sorely lacking in 
the character of this young man, his gestures prove to be nothing 
more than shallow manifestations of the spirit of revolt always 
latent in his personality. In spite of appearances, Michele remains 
to the end of this drama truly indifferent. 

It must be clear by now that indifference becomes, through con- 
stant repetition and excellent dramatization, the leit-motiv of this 
novel. But, it might be asked here, exactly what is indifference, 
and how can we define it? Evidently only through an exposition of 
this moral condition may we ultimately grasp the experience the 
author is trying to communicate. Indifference is not just a mix- 
ture of apathy, idolence and futility. Nor is it something that pre- 
vents characters from acting, thus bringing some sort of change 
to an unbearable situation. There is action, but there is no moti- 
vation. No conflict is ever resolved, the characters stagnate, the 
impasse is absolute. What faces Michele, and in turn all, or nearly 
all, the Moravian characters who can be said tobe his descendants, 
is not an intellectual problem, as at least one distinguished com- 
mentator remarked recently,’ but a moral crisis. This problem 
has been touched upon by Moravia himself, who, when answering 
the queries of a French journalist, confessed that he was almost 
obsessed by the problem of “how to act” in the face of reality. 
Our author would better have furthered the understanding of his 
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fiction had he extended the statement to read “how to act without a 
moral code.” For this, in the last analysis, is the hopeless situ- 
ation in which every single Moravian character finds himself 
thrust. There is no way out of the predicament, and life becomes 
a series of traps into which these helpless victims inevitably fall. 
While in a writer like Camus (L’Etrangey) indifference in the 
broader sense stands for the impossibility of man to give to the 
world unity and certainty, and therefore meaning and value to life, 
in Moravia’s novels, all of which stem from Gli indifferenti, in- 
difference has enough dramatic content torepresent man’s struggle 
to find himself in a civilization without beliefs. From Gli indiffer- 
enti to Il conformista through the interesting and valuable experi- 
ences of Le ambizioni sbagliate and La romana there is a stretch 
of time of over twenty years, but the attentive reader will readily 
see that the basic “situation” has not been changed. The artist has 
been extending and elaborating the original theme of his first nov- 
el. Indifference led to the loss of virginity and moral apathy in 
Gli indifferenti, to thievery and murder in Le ambizioni sbagliate, 
to Mino’s betrayal of his friends and his cause in La romana, to 
the repugnant orthodoxy of Marcello Clerici the Conformist. And 
as the frames have been extended, the accuracy and the poignancy 
of the great moral issues of our time have been sharpened and 
clarified to a remarkable degree. Michele of the early Gli in- 
differenti and Marcello Clerici of the later J] conformista are in- 
deed true brothers. The only substantial difference seems to rest 
on the fact that Marcello has the dubious distinction of “having” a 
past, which somehow explains a vicious manhood. Like Michele, 
Marcello also represents to a distressing degree of chronological 
and biographical accuracy Moravia’s own generation. It is the gen- 
eration of the “indifferent ones.” And Marcello, too, is painfully 
aware of the fact that there are choices confronting him, and that 
these choices, while they seldom require an elaborate and subtle 
process of analysis, concern fundamental questions which cannot 
be evaded. They concern the eternally important questions of 
Good and Evil, Morality and Immorality, Truth and Falsehood. 
And sooner or later they imply choices which man, as a rational 
animal, has the moral obligation to make. Or does he? And can 
he? Lacking what is most essential in the personality of a human 
being — the moral conscience — there no longer is such an obliga- 
tion. And should history turn an accusing finger on us, we can al- 
ways explain our past mistakes by sweeping generalizations or 
careful rationalizations — as Marcello Clerici chooses to do. 
There is no moral code in Moravia’s world; hence everything is 
both permissible and probable. Ina world such as this, one can 
hardly find, or care to find, the extent of one’s integrity, for such 
a preoccupation is easily brushed aside. The absence of a moral 
code based on such qualities as honor, self-respect, love of justice, 
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and love as unselfish and unrewarded affection, accounts for the 
pall of viciousness and futility which, for better or for worse, char- 
acterizes Moravia’s fiction (Adriana of La romana we can dismiss 
as arare exception which drives home even more forcibly the rule). 
As Gide once said of Faulkner’s characters, we can say of Mora- 
via’s that not one (practically speaking) has a soul, that is, exer- 
cises the faculty of conscious choice between good and evil. There 
cannot be such a choice when there is no serious moral code. And 
there cannot be a serious, valid moral code until the prejudices, 
ambiguities, and beliefs.of our civilization have been carefully 
sifted, re-evaluated, and finally redefined. There is no gainsaying 
the forcible lucidity of Moravia’s implicit message. 

Marcello Clerici, the prototype of the conformists who seem to 
abound in the contemporary scenes, represents another, though by 
no means the ultimate, exploitation of the main theme of Gli in- 
differenti. However, unlike Michele, Marcello has a past and, what 
is even more important, moves in an ordinary society and within 
its framework of obligations. While Michele was unable to find any 
satisfaction in a world from which traditional values have been 
withdrawn, Marcello tries to find refuge and consolation for his 
psychological and pathological “abnormalities” in a dogmatic and 
hence apparently secure society. The “situation” of Michele, liv- 
ing in a world of chaos and indifference, has been brought with 1 
conformista within the larger context of social, political, and moral 
history of our bewildering years. No longer capable of living by 
the vanishing rigid moral codes, Marcello’s ultimate joy rests ina 
devilish but always insecure gratification of the senses. But the 
farce of the conformist, looking everywhere for the fleeting ghost 
of “normality,” can hardly be comical to the modern reader. 

The implications of Moravia’s art are far too numerous to be 
discussed here. I merely wish to suggest that perhaps we have not 
weighed them as we should have. In the past we have taken Mora- 
via’s novels either too lightly or too literally. We have often for- 
gotten that the artist’s duty is to illuminate experience, and that 
the range of this experience need not be vast, so long as his focus 
is clear and his vision honest. Our glance at Moravia’s limited, 
but in many ways superior, literary production, has revealed that 
his focus is by no means confined to the middle class. His work 
looms as something much more comprehensive in its scope than 
the critics have heretofore perceived. If the first novel could be 
read as an intense, though restrained, indictment of a single gen- 
eration, Moravia’s opera omnia amount to no less than the indict- 
ment of an entire era — The Era of Indifference. Most of Mora- 
via’s critics, because of their stubborn refusal to recognize the 
scheme of this artist, have failed to enlighten their readers ade- 
quately. To be sure, it is only when viewed in retrospect and in 
their essential continuity that Gli indifferenti and the other novels 
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assume their rightful importance. The writings of Moravia will 
undoubtedly be among the prime documents when the time comes to 
draw the moral balance for our age. 
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‘LA CHAMBRE’ AND LOUIS LAMBERT: 
A BRIEF COMPARISON 


Reino Virtanen 


University of Tennessee 


There is a curious parallel between Balzac’s novelette and 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s short story. In both stories the heroine con- 
tinues to cherish her lover after he loses his sanity. Both Eve and 
Pauline endeavor to follow their mates into their strange worlds of 
delusion and would be well content to leave normality behind for 
the sake of love. There are other similarities in details. But in 
tone, style, and philosophical implications, these narratives are 
profoundly different. Louis Lambert is an expression of Sweden- 
borgian spiritualism, whereas ‘La Chambre’ is a phenomenologi- 
cal study of insanity. 

Both Louis Lambert and Pierre of ‘La Chambre’ had been a- 
bove average in intelligence, but their minds already showed signs 
of being in precarious balance. Pierre’s earlier character is sug- 
gested to us through the soliloquy of Eve’s father, M. Darbédat: 
“Cette grace nerveuse et cette subtilité qui avait tant plu a Eve, 
quand il faisait sa cour, c’étaient des fleurs de folie... En tout cas 
il s’analysait trop et était tout le temps tourné vers lui-méme.”* 
Louis Lambert has in his school-chum, who is the narrator, a 
more sympathetic witness: “Lambert fou!” m’écriai-je frappé de 
stupeur. “Et par quel événement? C’était la plus riche mémoire, 
la téte la plus fortement organisée, le jugement le plus sagace, 
que j’aie rencontrés! Beau génie, un peu trop passionné peut-étre 
pour la mysticité.”” There is nothing, however, in Sartre’s well- 
knit psychological story to match the philosophical disquisitions 
such as the theory of will of Louis Lambert. 

Lambert loses his sanity just before he is to be married to 
Pauline de Villenoix. He suffers amental crisis and is barely pre- 
vented from imitating the self-mutilation of Origen. Pierre’s mal- 
ady had manifested itself after his marriage, but he no longer 
seems to consider Eve to be his wife. He now calls her Agathe. 
Louis hardly recognizes Pauline. Yet Pauline declares: “... con- 
tente d’entendre battre son coeur, tout mon bonheur est d’étre au- 
prés de lui. N’est-il pas tout 4 moi?” (p. 162) Rejecting M. 
Darbédat’s efforts to separate her from Pierre. Eve insists: “Je 
l’aime comme il est.” She would like to be left alone with Pierre: 
“Est-ce qu’on ne pourra donc jamais nous oublier?”(p. 54) Sim- 
ilarly Louis exclaims before his attack: “Ah! Pauline, ces re- 
gards des autres a supporter, cette curiosité publique me serre le 
coeur... Je voudrais qu’aucune créature ayant face humaine n’en- 
trat dans le sanctuaire ou tu seras a moi” (p. 151). 
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Pierre’s chamber is reminiscent of the “sanctuary” of Louis 
and Pauline. Balzac describes a low- ceilinged room, “dallée en 
marbre blanc et noir, dont les persiennes étaient fermées, et au 
fond de laquelle je vis indistinctement Louis Lambert... L’ob- 
scurité était si forte que, dans le premier moment, Mlle de Ville- 
noix et Louis me firent l’effet de deux masses noires qui tranchai- 
ent sur le fond de cette atmosphére ténébreuse” (p. 159). Unlike 
Pauline, Eve feels almost like an interloper entering Pierre’s 
room with its drawn curtains and odor of incense: “Elle s’avanga 
prudemment vers une tache pale qui semblait flotter dans la bru- 
me. C’était le visage de Pierre... le vétement de Pierre s’était 
fondu dans l’obscurité...” (p. 56). 

During the visit of Balzac’s narraior, Louis breaks his silence 
only once with the words: “Les anges sont blancs” (p. 161). This 
expression of mystical ecstasy contrasts with the exorcism “Hoffka 
paffka suffka” with which Pierre repels the malevolent “cloche” 
threatening to attack him. His delusions of persecution have a spe- 
cial character: his paranoia takes an animistic form. All the ob- 
jects in the room from the furniture to the chess pawns he calls 
“Robots,” possess magical properties perceptible to him alone. 
The psychosis of Louis Lambert differs radically from Pierre’s. 
Louis’ withdrawal, his hyllucinations, his catatonia, have led mod- 
ern psychiatrists to diagnose his malady as schizophrenia. It has 
been suggested that Balzac had based his description on an actual 
case. As for Pierre, his egoism, his extreme conceit, his sus- 
ceptibility and suspicious nature, are indications of paranoia. 

Yet there is a parallel in their attitudes toward “normal” peo- 
ple. Of Pauline’s uncle and guardian, M. Salomon, Louis had writ- 
ten just before his breakdown: “Cet homme n’est pas de notre 
ciel” (p. 144). Similarly, Pierre thinks of his father-in-law, whose 
identity he no longer recalls, as an outsider if not an enemy. One 
of the ways in which M. Darbedat stigmatizes himself in the eyes 
of Pierre is his handling of physical objects. He lacks piety for 
things. As Pierre describes it: “Ce qu’il y a, c’est qu’ils ne sa- 
vent pas prendre les choses; ils les empoignent... Ils approchent 
leurs doigts et quand ils ont attrapé l’objet, ils plaquent leur pau- 
me dessus pour l’assommer” (p. 57). Eve agrees with Pierre 
that M. Darbedat lacks distinction. Another form of obtuseness 
characteristic of “normal” people is noted by Pauline: “Les gens 
vulgaires, a qui cette vélocité de vision mentale est inconnue... 
se mettent a rire du réveur et ils le traitent de fou” (p. 162). 

Eve’s attempt to enter the haunted world of Pierre is, she real- 
izes, a failure. He does not need her. She tries to imitate his re- 
actions to his fetishes and to share his panic upon the imaginary 
invasion of the hostile “flying statues.” “C’est comme foi que je 
voudrais penser,” she murmurs (p. 62). “Moi aussi j’ai peur,” 
she tells herself in her effort at autosuggestion. “Il lui suffirait 
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d’un petit effort, et pour la premiére fois, elle entrerait dans ce 
monde tragique. ‘J’ai peur des statues,’ pensa-t-elle. C’était une 
affirmation violente et aveugle, une incantation: de toutes ses for- 
ces elle voulait croire a leur présence.” But she must admit de- 
feat: “Un jeu... pas un instant je n’y ai cru sincérement. Et pen- 
dant ce temps-la, il souffrait pour de vrai” (pp. 65-66). 

Pauline, on the other hand, feels assured of her success: 
“Sans doute, me dit-elle, Louis doit paraitre fou, mais il ne l’est 
pas... Quand il parle il exprime des choses merveilleuses... 
pour moi, qui vis dans sa pensée, toutes ses idées sont lucides” 
(p. 161). Louis’ schoolmate is fascinated by the problem she 
presents: “... avait-elle, 4 la longue, contracté la folie de son 
amant, ou était-elle entrée si avant dans son Ame qu’elle en ptt 
comprendre toutes les pensées, méme les plus confuses?” With 
a characteristic Balzacian touch, the narrator comments on the 
case: “Devenue presque folle, elle était sublime, mais comprenant, 
expliquant la folie, elle ajoutait aux beautés d’un grand coeur un 
chef-d’oeuvre de passion digne d’étre étudié” (p. 159). 

Sartre seems to have been attracted by a like subject in his 
study of Eve. But his story denies his heroine even the romantic 
compensation which Balzac grants to Pauline. On Louis’ death, 
Pauline can say, as a last tribute to her beloved: “J’ai eu son 
coeur, 4 Dieu son génie” (p. 174). Sartre’s heroine, however, 
must witness the warning signs of Pierre’s inevitable decline into 
idiocy. “Un jour ces traits se brouilleraient, il laisserait pendre 
sa m4choire... Eve se pencha sur la main de Pierre et y posa ses 
lévres: ‘Je te tuerai avant’” (p. 68). Such are the contrasting 
final words of the two stories. In keeping with Sartre’s philoso- 
phy, Eve, in her fight against inevitable defeat, becomes an affect- 
ing symbol of the human condition. 

Was Sartre presenting in ‘La Chambre’ an existentialist ver- 
sion of Louis Lambert? Such an inference would seem unjustified. 
But the variations on this narrative theme do point to salient dif- 
ferences between their philosophical attitudes. In the context of 
Swedenborgian transcendentalism, Louis Lambert’s fantasies may 
be aberrant, but they are not completely absurd. Pauline’s ability 
to understand them confers upon them a certain validity. Pierre, 
however, is entirely alone, immured ina cage of delusions into 
which Eve vainly seeks entrance in order to escape her own soli- 
tude. His animism, which is a reversion to a more primitive phase 
of mankind’s religious history, has none of the metaphysical pres- 
tige which Balzac attaches to spiritualism. But in Sartre’s world 
there are no ideal prototypes, no hallowed standards for human 
behavior to follow. Thus, even Pierre’s aberrations, like Eve’s 
endeavor to participate, are seen as possible forms of human ex- 
perience. His delusions are violent distortions of “normal” be- 
havior, but they acquire almost a tragic dignity in contrast with 
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the mollusk-like state of Mme Darbédat, or the self-complacence 
of the father-in-law. 

Pierre’s animistic delusions suggest a sort of parody of Louis’ 
celestial visions. Examples are Louis’ angels and Pierre’s fly- 
ing statues, Louis’ telepathic experiences and the screen used by 
Pierre’s enemies to spy on his movements. Louis has a prescrip- 
tion for “pyschokinesis”: “De ton lit aux frontieres du monde, il 
n’y a que deux pas: LA VOLONTE — LA FOI!” (p. 166) This cor- 
responds to Pierre’s-boast: “M’enfermer! Ils déraillent. Qu’est- 
ce que a peut me faire, des murs? ...(p. 58) Thus Sartre pro- 
vides an almost psychopathological correlative for Louis Lam- 
bert’s theosophy. 

In conclusion, one must recognize Sartre’s greater objectivity 
as a psychologist. Eve is a more credible heroine than Pauline, as 
Pierre is a more convincing figure than Lambert. As a literary 
creation, Lambert breaks under the too heavy burden his author 
makes him carry — child prodigy, romantic lover, transcendent 
genius, mad philosopher. But though less realistic than Sartre’s 
story, less “modern” in terms of the psycholoty of the schools, 
Balzac’s novelette has the originality Sartre’s streamlined model 
lacks. 


1. Jean-Paul Sartre, ‘La Chambre’ in Le Mur, Paris, 1939. 

2. Honoré de Balzac, Louis Lambert in Oeuvres complétes, Paris, 
XXXI (1927), 152 ff. 

3. Henri Evans, Louis Lambert et la philosophie de Balzac, Paris, 
1951, pp. 78-83. 


THE ELEMENT OF FATALITY IN THE 
TRAGICOMEDIA DE CALLISTO Y MELIBEA 


D. W. McPheeters 
Syracuse University 


The death of Calisto as a result of a fall from a ladder as he 
leaves a tryst at his beloved Melibea’s house and her subsequent 
suicide bring to a tragic end the passionate affair of the twolovers. 
It will be recalled that in the earliest version of the work, the 
Comedia de Calisto y Melibea, Burgos, 1499, the death of the two 
comes quickly after Calisto’s two servants, Parmeno and Sem- 
pronio, kill the go-between Celestina and are in turn executed, 
more dead than alive after their attempt to escape by jumping 
through an upstairs window of her house. In the longer Tvagico- 
media, first known to us from the Sevilla printing of 1502, a month 
has intervened between these two fateful occurrences, because cer- 
tain readers, so we are told in the prologue of this edition, “... 
querian que se alargasse en el processo de sudeleyte destos aman- 
tes.” Therefore, five autos have been added to the original version 
of the Comedia which prolong the love affair for about a month. 

Calisto’s supposedly unexpected death has evoked varying re- 
actions from certain modern critics. Cejador y Frauca says: 
“Pero cuanto mas agradable, mas triste y terrible siéntese la des- 
gracia inesperada de Calisto y la tragica muerte de Melibea. Este 
cambio repentino [italics of Cejador y Frauca] es de efecto mara- 
villoso. El despeno de la accion asi preparado y ejecutado es lo 
mas admirable de la obra.” A bit more recently Rachel Frank 
has stated that Calisto’s death by falling from a ladder makes him 
seem less heroic in our eyes and lowers his worth as a lover.’ 

Such modern points of view are probably not in keeping with the 
attitude current when the Celestina was written. There are allu- 
sions throughout the work which, when interpreted in terms of the 
moral attitudes of the period, make the outcome inevitable and 
hardly surprising to the early 16th century reader. In the heading 
of the Celestina one finds the statement: “...compuesta en repre- 
hension de los locos enamorados, que, vencidos en su desordenado 
apetito, a sus amigas llaman e dizen ser su dios” (op. cits, 1827). 
This statement might seem to be merely a pious protestation to 
divert criticism from the author of a work in which are so frankly 
treated procuresses, prostitutes, pimps, and illicit love. However, 
following this heading one finds the following lines in the ‘Argu- 
mento de toda la obra’: “...vinieron los amantes e los que les 
ministraron en amargo y desastrado fin. Para comiengo de lo cual 
dispuso el aduersa fortuna lugar oportuno, donde a la presencia de 
Calisto se presento la desseada Melibea.” 
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Another significent portent ef the “aduersa fortuna” in store for 
Calisto is the loss of his falcon. In the ‘Argumento’ of the first 
auto of the Celestina the first line reads: “Entrando Calisto en una 
huerta empos de un falcon suyo, hallo y a Melibea, de cuyo amor 
preso, comengole de hablar.” It had evidently become a bad omen 
among the Spanish to lose a falcon, and they are ridiculed for just 
this superstition by Gioviano Pontano in the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury.” That the reference to the falcon was intended to portend 
misfortune seems to be verified further on in the first auto (I, 121) 
when Parmeno, who has been trying to persuade his master to 
abandon his great infatuation for Melibea, makes of the loss of the 
“nebli” the first step in a concatenation of unfortunate happenings 
which will lead to tragedy. “Senor, porque perderse el otro dia el 
nebli fué causa de tu entrada en la huerta de Melibea a le buscar, 
la entrada causa de la ver e hablar, la habla engendro amor, ei 
amor pario tu pena, la pena causara perder tu cuerpo e alma e ha- 
zienda.”* 

Portentous, too, are Calisto’s infractions of courtly decorum. 
Otis H. Green, speaking of Melibea’s anger when Calisto declares 
his love in the garden in the initial scene, points out that by so 
doing Calisto had disregarded the first of four steps by whicha 
lover in the medieval courtly tradition hoped to become a “ser- 
vidor” of his lady, i.e., that expressed in Old Provencal as “fe- 
nhedor” or silent admirer of the iady. Therefore, Calisto was 
doomed not only because of mortal sin, but because he ignored the 
basic rules of chivalry, although there certainly existed a number 
of works from which he might have profited.° 

To us today Calisto’s death by falling from a ladder may seem 
an unsatisfactory ending for the story. However, in the latter part 
of the 15th century the medieval idea was still current that such 
unexpected violent deaths were quite fitting punishment for those 
who had transgressed moral laws. As Diego Rodriquez de Almela 
states in the Valerio de las historias escoldsticas, “Las muertes 
no pensadas y singulares vienen por juyzio de Dios como dicho es. 
Son puestos exemplos de la sacra escriptura: conueniente cosa es 
dezir de los fechos de Espana....”° Rodriguez de Almela also has 
a good deal to say about unexpected deaths by falling. 


En tiempo del Rey don Enrrique tercio de Castilla un 
cauallero llamado Rodrigo de Rojas, hermano del argo- 
bispo de Toledo don Sancho de Rojas, matolo vn rayo es- 
tando a la puerta de vna yglesia. El cardenal de Sant 
Angelo don Pedro de Fonseca descendiendo por una esca- 
lera arrimado a vnavaranda cayo ély la varanda y murio. 
...Don Pedro, obispo de Palencia y nieto del rey don 
Pedro, faciendo vnas casas en Valladolid cayo de vn an- 
damio y murio. Quien pudiera pensar que tales muertes 
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auian de morir estos. Todo ome deue de rogar a Nuestro 
Senor Dics que por su sanctissima piedad y misericor- 
dia que lo libre de ocasion.’ 


Particularly interesting in the passage just quoted is the moral - 
izing note upon which it ends. There are numerous references 
throughout the Celestina to falling, especially falling from high es- 
tate as part of the inevitable turning of Fortune’s wheel.® In the first 
half of the 15th century Boccaccio’s De casibus virorum illustrium 
was translated into Spanish with the “significativo titulo,” as Val- 
buena Prat puts it, of Cayda de principes. The translation was be- 
gun by the Chancellor Pero Lopez de Ayala and finished by Alonso 
de Cartagena, Bishop of Burgos,°® and the work was printed at Se- 
villa in 1495, about the time of the composition of the Celestina. °® 

The five autos added to the later editions of the Celestina hardly 
affect the inevitable march of events as far as the doomed Calisto 
is concerned. There is a long soliloquy by Calisto in the added 
part which begins in the fourteenth auto; for a moment he seems to 
be shaken by the fate of his servants and on the verge of abandon- 
ing his violent passion, but a recollection of Melibea soon puts an 
end to such thoughts. For a moment he even contemplates telling 
his family or relatives what has happened in order to ask their ad- 
vice (I, 123). What course might the story have taken in such an 
event? Might not the family have arranged a marriage between the 
two lovers to silence gossip in the city? In any event, in the six- 
teenth auto we find Melibea’s parents, Alisa and Pleberio discuss- 
ing the possibility of arranging a marriage for her; they are even 
willing to let their daughter choose one of the young men who come 
to their house. Melibea, who overhears this conversation, is vio- 
lently opposed to any idea of marriage, although as Rachel Frank 
has pointed out, there would seem to be nothing to stop her from 
choosing Calisto as a husband since he is of noble birth and 
wealthy.’’ Evidently the author of the added autos felt that events 
had progressed too far for him to change the relentless course of 
fate. After so much presaging of disaster it would have been a 
weak ending to allow Calisto and Melibea to get married and live 
happily ever after. 

There is one more minor anticlimax in the added autos. In the 
17th and 18th autos Areusa, to avenge the death of Parmeno and 
Celestina, plots with Centurio to have him waylay Calisto when 
he has his next meeting with Melibea. Centurio is a coward who 
sends “Traso el cojo” and some ruffians in his place; these are 
easily dispersed by the pages Tristan and the not too bright Sosia 
who, unlike Parmeno and Sempronio, are courageous and sincere 
servants. Calisto’s end is all the more tragic because, when he 
goes to investigate the noise of the ruffians’ flight, Tristan is 
shouting that he need not come down the ladder at all. But it is too 
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late, and Calisto falls and is kNled. At this point one picks up the 
thread of the original Comedia. 

From the elements just discussed there is little to indicate that 
the author of the added autos took a different view of the ultimate 
doom of Calisto and Melibea than did the author of the original 
Comedia. That he felt their pleasure could be prolonged for a 
month is hardly the point of view of the rigid moralist. It is more 
in keeping with the courtly note expressed by the omen of the lost 
falcon and Melibea’s anger because Calisto was too outspoken in 
his love for her. Whether the pleasure of the two lovers was pro- 
longed or not, they would inexorably pay the price. As Calisto said 
in his soliloquy, “Mayormente que no ay ora cierta ni limitada ni 
aun un solo momento. Deudores somos sin tiempo, contino estamos 
obligados a pagar luego” (II, 123). 


1. Introduction to his edition of Fernando de Rojas, La Celestina, Ma- 
drid, Clasicos Castellanos, 1945, I, XXXV. Because of its availability 
all references are to this edition in two volumes. 

2. ‘Four paradoxes in the Celestina,’ RR, XXXVIII (1947), 54. 

3. Charon (Opera, Impressum Venetiis per Bernardinum Vercellen- 
sem, 1504, unpaginated): “...Sed quid de aniculis et puellis loquor: qui 
scia[m] deos solicitari quotidie a principibus uiris/ ubi falco lo[n] guis 
euolauit/ ubi equus pedem contorsit: quasi aucupes dii sint qui accip- 
tru[m] cura[m] habeant/ aut tanq[uam] fabri ferrarii equoru[m] con- 
tusa et morbos curent/ atc[ue] ex hoc quaestu rem familiare[m] au- 
geant.” 

4. Other aspects of falconry in the Celestina have been discussed by 
Manuel J. Asensio in ‘E] tiempo en La Celestina,’ HR, XX (1952), 34; 
Anna Krause, ‘Deciphering the epistle-preface to the Comedia de Ca- 
listo y Melibea,’ RR, XLIV (1953), note to p. 97; note of the editors to 
Leo Spitzer’s ‘Note sur “La Celestina,”’ Revista de filologia espanola, 
XVI (1929), 59-60. 

5. ‘La furia de Melibea,’ Clavileno, IV (1953), 1-3. 

6. Medina del Campo, Nicolas de Piemonte, 1511, folio 83°. 

HeelOG Clee 
8. “Llenos estan los libros de sus viles e malos exemplos [de las mu- 
jeres|e de las caydas que leuaron los que en algo, como tu, las repu- 
taron” (op. cit., I, 47); “...peor estremo es dexarse hombre caer de su 
merescimiento, que ponerse en mas alto lugar que deue” (I, 52); “[Ca- 
listo] deshecho es, vencido es, caydo es...” (I, 92); “...pero quien tor- 
pemente sube a lo alto mas ayna cae que subio” (I, 103); “Que primero, 
que cayga del todo, dara sefal, como casa, que se acuesta” (I, 129); “Que 
quien con modo torpe sube en lo alto, mas presto cae que sube” (I, 198); 
“Pero bien sé que,sobi para descender...” (II, 44); “No sé como puedo 
viuir, cayendo de tal estado” (II, 47); “Prouerbio es antiquo, que de muy 
alto grandes caydas se dan” (I, 111). 
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9. Historia de la literatura espanola, Barcelona, 1950, I, 189. F. Can- 
tera Burgos, Alvar Garcia de Santa Maria, Madrid, 1951, passim, is the 
most recent writer to treat Alonso de Cartagena in some detail. Cantera 
Burgos points out (p. 460) that there are MSS of the Cada de Principes 
in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, Biblioteca de Palacio, and El Esco- 
rial. An excellent 15th century manuscript of this work is also described 
in Maggs Brothers, A catalogue of Spanish books, London, n.d., p. 80, 
plate VII. 

10. F. Escudero y Perosso, Tipografia hispalense, Madrid, 1894, p. 91. 
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Jean-Paul Sartre: Existential psychoanalysis (Transiated and with 
an introduction by Hazel E. Barnes), New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1953. viii + 275 pp. 


Ten years after its appearance in French, that great lump of a 
book, Sartre’s L’Etre et le néant, is finally being translated into 
English and published in part. Miss Hazel Barnes of the Universi- 
ty of Colorado has undertaken this admirable and arduous project. 
In Existential psychoanalysis she has presented us with the trans- 
lation of two chapters from L’Etre et le néant, together with an il- 
luminating 37-page introduction, and promises that the balance of 
the translation will be published in a separate volume. When 
American philosophers, psychologists and critics were at last able 
to investigate Sartre’s major philosophical work at their leisure 
after the war, they agreed that, while it undoubtedly made impor- 
tant contributions to several fields of intellectual endeavor, this 
imposing and sizable book nevertheless contained large sections 
which were either undigested or indigestable. Now that Miss 
Barnes has translated it and cut it down to size perhaps Sartre’s 
treatise will receive the re-evaluation it deserves. 

As is evident from the title, Miss Barnes has extracted the two 
chapters which deal most directly with Sartre’s attempts to create 
an existential psychoanalysis. One immediately asks how existen- 
tial differs from traditional, or as Sartre insists on calling it, em- 
pirical psychoanalysis, and how and what this new psychoanalysis 
adds to our knowledge of man, 

Most striking is Sartre’s rejection of the concept of the uncon- 
scious, This rejection is based on a distinction between con- 
sciousness and knowledge. Consciousness is equated with Being- 
for-itself, that is, consciousness of being or consciousness that 
one is. Knowledge on the other hand is knowledge of what one is. 
If to be unconscious is not to understand, then how can conscious- 
ness recognizea state of being whose most fundamental character- 
istic is beyond the reach of consciousness? Is there any such “ab- 
rupt coincidence of conscious and unconscious?” (p. 86) Sartre 
would doubt it. Nevertheless, through the medium of the Self as 
Other, or the psychoanalyst as Other, there can be and is an en- 
lightenment of the subject. Since the goal of existential psycho- 
analysis is the discovery of a choice, not a state, and since that 
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choice is a free, conscious determination whichis not in conscious- 
ness but is one with consciousness itself, psychoanalytic interpre- 
tation can cause the subject to recognize “the image of himself 
which is presented to him as if he were seeing himself in a mir- 
ror” (p. 85), It has not however caused him to assume conscious- 
ness of the unconscious, which is patently impossible, nor “con- 
sciousness Of what he is.” It has caused him to assume “knowl - 
edge of what he is” (p. 87). Sartre’s distinction between conscious- 
ness and knowledge will not satisfy all or even many psychoana- 
lysts but it does call into question the sacrosanct Freudian trinity 
of the Id, the Ego and the Super-ego and in so doing shifts the em- 
phasis in psychoanalysis from the Freudian postulate of sexuality 
or Adler’s will to power to a choice of being. It demonstrates that 
there exists at least the possibility of a fresh and challenging ap- 
proach to psychoanalysis which may be even more fruitful than 
many earlier attempts. 

The behaviorist psychologists willalso be disturbed by Sartre’s 
apparent rejection of conditioning. I say apparent because I feel 
even less perhaps than Miss Barnes that it is a total rejection. To 
quote Sartre: 


It [ existential psychoanalysis] thereby renounces the sup- 
position that the environment acts mechanically on the 
subject under consideration, The environment can act on 
the subject only to the exact extent that he comprehends 
it, that is transforms it into a situation. Hence no objec- 
tive description could be of any use to us (p. 83). 


Sartre is not saying that man is not conditioned by heredity and 
environment to make certain responses. He is saying that sucha 
response or choice is meaningful to the individual only in so far as 
he recognizes its significance within a given situation, that is, in 
so far as he assumes knowledge of what he is through understand- 
ing how and why he has made the choice he has, Most behaviorists 
would agree with Sartre that the mere objective description of en- 
vironmental and hereditary influences is futile because the indi- 
vidual’s interpretation of these influences is almost wholly sub- 
jective. Sartre, on the other hand, would agree with the behavior- 
ists that any attempt at the total recreation of such influences is 
also futile, for it is obviously impossible. Sartre is not saying that 
a simple choice can automatically elevate man above and beyond 
environmental and hereditary influences. Sartre is saying that be- 
tween any such action of environment upon the individual and the 
individual there is intelligence, At one stroke Sartre lifts man out 
of a cruelly mechanical universe and demonstrates to man that he 
is, within this area, wholly free and totally responsible. And as 
Miss Barnes points out, this view that each man bears his destiny 
in his own hands is one of the most optimistic themes of Existen- 
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Equally revealing are Sartre’s attempts to bring out the onto- 
logical meaning of qualities like slimy, his investigations of the 
fundamental categories of existence including to have, to make, to 
be and to know, his studies of the meanings of things like snow and 
their relation to human reality, and his definition of bad faith and 
description of its threat to every project of the human being. A 
phenomenological ontology is necessarily descriptive. I do not feel 
with Professor Wilfrid Desan (The tragic finale, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1954) that Sartre intends to present the description of 
his own experiences as the only valuable and valid one. Dr. Desan 
has given us in his book a careful and critical exposition of the 
ideas contained in L’Etre et le néant, including Sartre’s existential 
psychoanalysis and its relation with traditional psychoanalysis, 
The nature of Dr. Desan’s conclusions is indicated by the title of 
his book. He has however refrained from drawing ethical conclu- 
sions about a book which in spite of its length contains no system 
of ethics. Some of the conclusions arrived at by the well known 
editor of a middle-highbrow review in an editorial entitled ‘The 
decline and fall of existentialism’ closely resemble those of Dr. 
Desan, But while the latter has based his conclusions ona sys- 
tematic investigation of L’Etre et le néant, the former would seem 
to base such completely gratuitous conclusions as “Existentialism 
held that man is justified in catering to his own will,” that man has 
no “obligation to society for the nature of his pleasures” and is 
“non-responsible for the effects of his actions. that may live after 
him,” upon the debatable idea that, since Existentialism is no long- 
er a vogue, it is necessarily dead as a philosophy and upon the fact 
that the initial spate of articles and essays aroused by Existential- 
ism has somewhat subsided. The serious endeavors of both Miss 
Barnes and Dr. Desan indicate that there is still much to be said 
about Existentialism. And indeed as long as Sartre is alive we 
have no reason to expect that he will not continue to evolve and 
mature and publish, nor that his own brand of Existentialism will 
not continue to evolve and mature with him, One must agree nev- 
ertheless with Dr. Desan that the subjectivism of Sartre’s de- 
scriptions does not always justify the would-be objectivism of his 
conclusions, 

I have been drawn into this discussion of conclusions because 
Miss Barnes has chosen to publish the final chapter of L’Etre et le 
néant as the first part of her translation. Since it is the final 
chapter it contains not only a great deal of information pertinent to 
existential psychoanalysis but also most of Sartre’s conclusions to 
his ontology. One of these conclusions which greatly disturbs many 
readers has to do with Sartre’s atheism, The problem of Sartre’s 
atheism, better described perhaps as his “attitude towards God,” 
while it has little or nothing to do with psychoanalysis, is one of 
the most troublesome and most interesting. Sartre’s attitude can 
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be seen as a logical extension of that of many titans of the nine- 
teenth century, including Nietzsche and Rimbaud, who were more 
than a little confused as to just who is God. Sartre maintains that 
human reality is a direct project to metamorphose its own Being- 
for-itself into Being-in-itself-for-itself, that is, into “the ideal of 
a consciousness which would be the foundation of its own Being-in- 
itself by the pure consciousness which it would take of itself.” He 
continues: 


It is this ideal which can be called God. Thus the best 
way to conceive of the fundamental project of human real- 
ity is to say that man is the being whose project is to be- 
come God. Whatever may be the myths and rites of the 
religion considered, God is first ‘sensible to the heart’ of 
man as the one who identifies and defines him in his ulti- 
mate and fundamental project. If man possesses a preon- 
tological comprehension of the being of God, it is not the 
great wonders of nature nor the power of society which 
have conferred it upon him. God, value and supreme end 
of transcendence, represents the permanent limit in terms 
of which man makes known what he is. To be man means 
to reach toward being God. Or if you prefer, man funda- 
mentally is the desire to be God. (pp. 66-67) 


It is a little as if Christianity at its advent had said, “The gods are 
dead. Long live God!” and Sartre, along with much of contempo- 
rary thought, had in turn cried out, “God is dead. Long live God!” 
without ever bothering to distinguish precisely between the dead 
and the living God. As Professor Desan points out, the originality 
of Sartre’s atheism is found in his development of the idea of 
Being-for-itself. This idea remains at best a postulate, and if 
“God is dead,” one wonders with Professor Desan why the hero of 
Le Diable et le bon Dieu and Sartre himself spend so much time 
worrying about an empty name, These are a few of the ambiguities 
which must be resolved by Sartre in future publications if Existen- 
tialism is indeed to evolve and mature. 

A word about the presentation of the volume under considera- 
tion, As intimated earlier, one wonders at the wisdom of present- 
ing Sartre’s conclusions as the first part of the translation. We 
can not of course know what the over-all result of this jumbling of 
the original order will be until the rest of the translation is pub- 
lished. One also wonders if it would not perhaps have been less 
confusing to retain the original title, Being and nothingness, with a 
sub-title, Existential psychoanalysis, so that subsequent parts 
could have appeared as additional volumes of the same work. 
Other problems present themselves. This book is described on the 
overleaf as “a translation of a major section of L’Etre et le neant” 
with “the balance to be published in a separate volume.” The two 
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chapters presented here scarcely represent mathematically a ma- 
jor section of Sartre’s work. It has taken the American publisher 
228 pages to reproduce 91 pages of the French original, Since 
Sartre’s book runs to 711 pages in French it would seem that at 
least six more volumes would be necessary to complete publication 
of the translation in its present format. And the format is impor- 
tant because its large, well-spaced type lessens at least the physi- 
cal difficulties encountered in attempting to read the original. But 
whatever the format decided upon by the publisher and whatever 
titles and chronology adopted by the translator, Miss Barnes has 
done the English reader a great service in presenting him witha 
faithful translation of what will prove to be perhaps one of the 
most important books of the twentieth century. 


University of Delaware F. C. ST. AUBYN 


Ernest H. Wilkins: A history of Italian literature. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1954. 523 pp. 


The scarcity of adequate surveys in English of Italian literature 
has long been felt. In 1951 Professor Robert A. Hall offered the 
public his A short history of Italian literature, which was the first 
comprehensive work with a certain scope; but it proved to be 
somewhat disappointing due to the excessively personal and biased 
views of the author. Readers, therefore, will certainly be grateful 
to Professor Wilkins for his stimulating book, which crowns a long 
and distinguished career of studies in his chosen field. His is 
surely the best work appearing to date in this country, and what- 
ever this reviewer’s comments may be concerning it, the author 
deserves much praise for his valuable contribution to the knowl- 
edge of Italian literature. 

Doubtless the first major problem which confronted Professor 
Wilkins in planning this literary history was that of periodization. 
Literary historians have hitherto adopted various plans of division 
in their works: most common has been the treatment of literature 
by centuries, reigns of ruling sovereigns, literary movements, or 
“periods” derived from various historical events. Although these 
divisions may offer some practical advantages for the reader, the 
criteria on which they are based have long been under fire, mostly 
on theoretical grounds, Contemporary critics and theorists claim 
that all these plans of division have proved to be not only mislead- 
ing but also completely inadequate to cope with capricious literary 
phenomena, which never correspond to any such arbitrary delimi- 
tations. Professors René Wellek and Henri Peyre have discussed 
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the problem of division and classification in literary history with 
great acumen in recent years, and both have pointed out the un- 
soundness of the traditional systems of periodization based on 
calendar dates, political history, or other non-literary criteria. 
Professor Wellek defines a literary period as “...a time section 
dominated by a system of literary norms, whose introduction, 
spread, diversification, integration, and disappearance can be 
traced” (‘Periods and movements in literary history,’ The Eng- 
lish institute annual, 1940, p. 89). And he indicates that the object 
of literary history should be the tracing of the continuous process 
of literary development in terms of changes from one system of 
norms to another. Professor Peyre in his Les Générations litté- 
raires (Paris, 1948) comes to the conclusion that the only reason- 
able and adequate criterion of division and classification in litera- 
ture is by “literary generations”; and his notion of “generation” 
might well fit into the above scheme of “period” as a constituent 
part of it. Thus, instead of divisions under such deceptive labels 
as ‘Eighteenth century,’ ‘Romanticism,’ etc., he indicates in liter- 
ature, from 1490 to 1910, a series of twenty-eight generations 
simultaneous in various countries, 

Professor Wilkins, well aware of these current trends in liter- 
‘ary history, seems to have adopted some of the new views in his 
treatment of Italian literature. Dissatisfied with the method of di- 
vision by centuries generally practiced by most Italian literary 
historians, he hasin fact elaborated an unconventional plan of peri- 
odization derived from “purely literary data.” The determination 
of each literary period is thus based on the phenomena of litera- 
ture itself and not derived from political history or calendar dates, 
This plan of division, which the author has discussed in detail in 
Romanic review (February, 1954), does not lack originality. Pro- 
fessor Wilkins conceives of literary periods as time sections of 
“significant literary activity” sometimes overlapping and at other 
times divided by moments of pause; that is, in determining a “pe- 
riod” he recognizes the fact that the activity of a group of writers 
may begin before the activity of another group has ended, as well 
as the fact that sometimesa moment of pause — complete cessation 
or simply a slackening of greater or lesser duration — may occur 
between the end of the activity of one group and the beginning of the 
activity of the subsequent one. This notion of a literary period is 
in many instances, as Professor Wilkins pointed out in Romanic 
review, similar to Professor Peyre’s notion of literary generation, 
with these differences: while Professor Peyre takes as a basis for 
his generations the dates of birth of the writers and thinks thata 
new generation begins, on the average, every fifteen years, Pro- 
fessor Wilkins takes into consideration only the dates of “signifi- 
cant literary activity” and extends the time-length of a generation 
to thirty-five years. Consequently, for Italian literature the series 
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of twenty-eight generations proposed by Professor Peyre covering 
the years 1490-1910 is reduced by Professor Wilkins to the num- 
ber of twenty for the years 1200-1950. Actually his “periods” cor- 
respond to a broader notion of “generation.” In his division the 
author discards in fact the idea of treating literature under com- 
prehensive headings such as ‘Middle Ages,’ ‘Renaissance,’ ‘Modern 
Age,’ or ‘Fifteenth century,’ ‘Sixteenth century,’ etc., and the ob- 
jections raised against these labels are quite understandable. He 
envisages only four periods for which general headings would seem 
appropriate: ‘The humanistic period’ (1400-1460), ‘The stagnant 
period’ (1640-1690), ‘The Arcadian period’ (1690-1760), ‘The de- 
cadentistic period’ (1870-1915). The possibility of general head- 
ings for Romanticism (1800-1850) and Realism (1850-1900) is also 
discarded by the author on the ground that Romanticism never 
meant much in Italy, and that Realism was only a secondary char- 
acteristic of the major writers of the time—assumptions with 
which some critics will certainly take exception. The other divi- 
sions of Italian literature can, according to the author, be named 
from writers dominant in the various periods under consideration: 
Frederick, Guittone, Dante, Petrarch, Sacchetti, Lorenzo de’ Medi- 
ci, Bembo, Tansillo, Tasso, Marino, Goldoni, Foscolo, Manzoni, 
Mazzini, Carducci. On the basis of this principle Professor Wil- 
kins presented in Romanic review a complete division of Italian 
literature with a tentative list of period-titles, which subsequently 
was somewhat modified in arriving at the definitive periodization: 
The Frederician period (1200-1250), The 2nd half of the 13th cen- 
tury, The Dantean period (1280-1325), The Petrarchan period 
(1325-1375), The late 14th century (1360-1400), The humanistic 
period (1400-1460), The Laurentian period (1460-1500), The Bem- 
bist period (1500-1550), The mid-16th century (1530-1570), The 
Tassian period (1560-1600), The Marinist period (1590-1640), The 
stagnant period (1640-1690), The Arcadian period (1690-1760), The 
Goldonian period (1740-1800), The Foscolian period (1775-1825), 
The Manzonian period (1800-1850), The Mazzinian period (1830- 
1870), The Carduccian period (1850-1900), The late 19th and the 
early 20th centuries (1870-1915), The 1st half of the 20th century. 

Each of these periods, with few exceptions, is subdivided into 
chapters, and in some instances prose, poetry, and drama are 
dealt with separately. In its actual form, the volume consists of a 
series of fifty-two chapters with individual titles. No headings 
have been used for the “periods”: the only indication to the alert 
reader of the beginning of a period is an introductory section con- 
taining historical and artistic data, The list of the literary periods 
considered by the author in his treatment of Italian literature is, 
however, included in the appendix of the book for reference, Thus 
if the reader wishes to know into which period the various chapters 
fall, he may consult the list. 
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The work begins with a few pages of introduction dealing sum- 
marily with the historical and cultural backgrounds, after which a 
brief initial chapter is devoted to early folk literature and min- 
strelsy. The literary periods actually begin with the second chap- 
ter, on St. Francis of Assisi. 

As for the approximate calendar dates dividing the various lit- 
erary periods, the book does not raise many objections. The only 
difficulty is that the determination and description of a “period” 
should not simply be a question of dates (of birth or “significant 
literary activity”) but rather of literary norms, When Professor 
Wilkins considers the possibility of general headings such as ‘Hu- 
manistic period,’ ‘Arcadian period,’ ‘Decadentistic period,’ one is 
inclined to assume that the author refers to epochs characterized 
by some sort of unity of literary norms. After all, his naming of 
several periods after “dominant writers” implies the action of lit- 
erary norms, since it is obvious that the predominance of a writer 
is due to the qualities of his art and the influence it exerts on other 
writers. On the contrary, in his actual treatment Professor Wil- 
kins does not seem concerned in the least with dominant esthetic 
principles. In the opinion of the present reader, the failure to 
temper the approach by “generation” with the older concept of 
periods based on literary norms constitutes the main defect in this 
otherwise excellent survey of Italian literature. The process of 
literary development appears confusing because the author does 
not consider adequately the relationship of each period to its pre- 
decessor. The student interested in specific literary trends would 
consequently find himself at a complete loss. Professor Wilkins 
confines himself to giving a very adequate, and even detailed, ac- 
count of writers and works, but he never attempts consistently to 
air the general traits of a writer or a group and discuss their es- 
thetic principles or differences and changes in literary norms, 
The lack of well: integrated views on the literary phenomena is no- 
ticeable throughout the book. Let us take as an instance the treat- 
ment of the various groups of poets in the 13th century. The fea- 
tures which characterize the various schools and which distinguish 
these groups from one another should be discussed in any manual 
of Italian literary history. Between the Provengalizing “Sicilian 
school” with its sheer formalism and conventional love patterns 
and the group of “il dolce stil novo” penetrated with a new spiritu- 
ality, Guittone marks a sort of transition: he continues the “Sicil- 
ians” and announces the “stilnovists” through Guinizelli who was 
influenced by him. Guinizelli, from whom the “stil novo” stems, 
is the expression of the scientific and philosophical culture flour- 
ishing at the learned university of Bologna: his poetry is therefore 
highly intellectualistic. With Cavalcanti, who is the master of the 
“stil novo,” poetry acquires a certain vitality: It becomes more 
than a simple play of philosophic or scientific concepts for the ex~ 
clusive pleasure of imagination, The poet enlivens these concepts 
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with his own feelings: his poetic compositions become thus more 
human, more real. In Professor Wilkins’ presentation of the 13th 
century poetry, there is no attempt to trace the process of devel- 
opment and the changes that occurred in the poetic production 
from the “Sicilian school” to Dante. The author deals with Guit- 
tone, Guinizelli, and Cavalcanti in one section as though they were 
a group, since they fall in the same chronological period. The dif- 
ferences in content and esthetics which mark the passage from one 
writer to the other, and which are so necessary to understand the 
various literary facts, do not receive an adequate treatment. Be- 
sides, immediately after Cavalcanti one would expect the presenta- 
tion of the other poets of the “stil novo,” such as Cino da Pistoia, 
Lapo Gianni, Gianni Alfani, etc.; but they are found five chapters 
later. Thus the treatment suffers in its organicity, since the writ- 
ers are not grouped around a common system of literary norms 
which serve as a basis for the determination of a “period.” 

One could well question, too, the criteria for the selection of 
“dominant writers.” Why a “Goldonian period” and not a “Parinian” 
or an “Alfierian” one? In 2 history of the theatre a “Goldonian 
period” would make much more sense than in a general history of 
Italian literature. Moreover, what is the meaning of a “Mazzinian 
period” from the standpoint of literary norms? Why a “Foscolian 
period”? And why does Leopardi, who is undoubtedly closer to 
Foscolo than to Manzoni from the literary standpoint, belong to the 
“Manzonian period”? Professor Wilkins, as we noticed, recog- 
nizes the fact that the various “periods” may overlap; but this 
principle has not been consistently applied, and sometimes groups 
of writers participating in the same literary trend are split in an 
unfortunate manner, while writers of a different character are 
brought together in the same period. Actually it seems that for the 
author the dates of composition of literary works are more signi- 
ficant than their nature and qualities in order to determine a liter- 
ary period. What is the reason for a “Petrarchan period” which 
includes Boccaccio, who represents a different moment in the 
course of Italian literature? Looking panoramically at the three 
major writers of the 14th century, we are used to seeing them as 
three subsequent stages in the evolution of Italian literature, Dante 
personifies the Middle Ages; the entire Middle Ages with their 
faith, their political and philosophical ideals, their culture, come 
to life within his mind and become the subject-matter of his works. 
Petrarch represents the transition to the Renaissance: with him 
the Middle Ages disintegrate; between a world which is dying and a 
world which is being born, he appears asa split personality, at- 
tached in part to the past, in part craving new ideals of life: the 
dualism of earth and heaven constitutes the drama of his con- 
science. With Boccaccio the drama is practically over: a new 
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ideal of life, all worldly, has arisen; the Decameron is the anti- 
Comedy, the victory of man and his natural world. Obviously Pro- 
fessor Wilkins’ periodization, based on dates and the quantity of 
literary production, with little concern for the esthetic qualities or 
nature of the works, overlooks in large measure the evolutionary 
aspect in the history of Italian literature. 

Covering the years 1400-1600 are fifteen chapters falling into 
five periods: ‘The humanistic,’ ‘The Laurentian,’ ‘The Bembist,’ 
‘The mid-sixteenth century,’ and ‘The Tassian.’ Two centuries of 
literary activities which witnessed the revival of the classic world, 
the reinterpretation of medieval culture, and the birth of the mod- 
ern era, are sliced up in such a way that it is hard to trace a single 
literary trend in the mass of facts presented. Little or nothing is 
said on many basic literary problems, such as the esthetic princi- 
ples which informed literature, the literary doctrines, the question 
of the language, the nature of classicism, the character of litera- 
ture under the counter-Reformation, etc. The presentation of the 
17th century (it is divided into two periods, one dominated by 
Marino and the other characterized by scarce literary activity — 
the “stagnant interval”) suffers from a similar fragmentary treat- 
ment. The author fails to integrate the various facts with some 
guiding general ideas. When the intellectual drive of the Renais- 
sance died out, only a sheer formalism —a set of rules and tech- 
niques — remained of the classicalideal. Literature became there- 
fore pedantry, and mere play of words. The lack of new ideals — 
religious, political, esthetic —to bring life into the emptiness of 
literary forms produced the literary phenomenon of Marinism. 
The Adone was called a giant on the skeleton of a fly. But the pe- 
dantic formalism concerned only with strange verbal refinements 
and artificial subtleties is not to be completely discounted, since 
through this unusual exercise the language acquired certain qual- 
ities and developed all of its potentialities. The poverty of literary 
works,is, however, compensated by the philosophic and scientific 
activities (Campanella, Galileo). 

While an interesting chapter is supplied on the ‘Early opera,’ 
little is offered in the way of general trends. In the succeeding 
“periods” the reader passes from Metastasio to Vico, Goldoni, 
Parini, Alfieri, Foscolo, Manzoni, Leopardi, Mazzini, Carducci, 
De Sanctis, Verga, Pascoli, Fogazzaro, etc., without encountering 
any consistent discussion of dominant literary norms, changes in 
esthetic principles, or literary tendencies. The treatment of the 
individual writers is, to be sure, quite adequate and authoritative 
from the informative standpoint, but the lack of connective ideas 
throughout the book makes it almost impossible for the reader to 
follow the course of literature. The mere description of the life 
and works of a series of writers is not sufficient to render com- 
prehensible the literary phenomena, which need a deeper interpre- 
tation, In the opinion of some contemporary theorists (and the 
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present reviewer agrees with them), literary history should be es- 
sentially the description of dominant systems of literary norms, 
their evolution, their changes, and their disappearance, Actually 
Professor Wilkins’ book, rather than a history of literature, seems 
to be a sort of literary dictionary arranged in chronological order. 
His plan of division of Italian literature, so carefully executed, 
loses much of its significance when the author fails to trace the 
literary development in his discussion of the various periods. It 
is also unsatisfactory from the practical standpoint: the elimina- 
tion of such general headings as “Romanticism,” “Neoclassicism,” 
“Realism,” etc., is not too helpful to the reader, We grant the in- 
adequacy of these labels; but they do indicate certain literary sys- 
tems which have acquired definite meanings, and cannot be ignored 
as concepts. The reader who wishes to classify and organize his 
literary knowledge within a simple frame of reference finds such 
labels more meaningful than “Foscolian period,” or “Mazzinian 
period,” which do not suggest any general system of norms, 

Even though Professor Wilkins’ book claims to cover Italian 
literature up to 1950, the contemporary part is very incomplete. 
Writers such as Malaparte, Silone, Vittorini, Alvaro, Levi, Bon- 
tempelli, Moravia, and Pavese are barely mentioned, At the end 
of the book the author adds a general list of all the writers omitted 
for reason of space, among whom there are some who should not 
be ignored in a literary history. For instance, while Mazzini gives 
his name to an entire “period,” Gioberti, who is fully as outstanding 
as Mazzini, is only mentioned in the list of the writers omitted in 
the text. 

Most literary historians treat literature not as an autonomous 
art but rather as a simple document for the illustration of intel- 
lectual, social, or national life: thus many histories of literature 
are little more than social or cultural histories. Professor Wil- 
kins’ work cannot be classified in any of these categories, since 
the author has treated his subject in relative isolation from non- 
literary data, Although the book impresses one as the work ofa 
literary erudite, it will undoubtedly prove to be of considerable in- 
terest to the public, It is an excellent and stimulating manual of 
information, The ‘List of English translations and books in English 
dealing with Italian literature’ (pp. 502-512), and the methodic in- 
formation given and the references made throughout the volume 
concerning English and American writers will be of particular in- 
terest to people concerned with literary relations between the Ital- 
ian and Anglo-Ameritan literatures, The presentation of the ma- 
terial is very conscientious and objective; the great number of il- 
lustrative quotations, mostly in the English translation, will enable 
the reader who does not have any previous knowledge of Italian lit- 
erature to get acquainted directly with a good many writers. Al- 
though the work presents little in the way of refreshing new artistic 
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insights, it is a most readable and useful description of the basic 
facts. The scholarship is very sound, the presentation of individual 
writers interesting. This reviewer’s strictures on the general de- 
sign and some minor points must not obscure the fact that Profes- 
sor Wilkins’ book is, in its kind, a remarkable achievement, It is 
inconceivable that a work of such vast scope could be uncondition- 
ally pleasing to all critics. Certainly there is nothing in it even 
remotely comparable to the misleading and baseless assumptions 
which abound in Professor Hall’s mentioned work on Italian litera- 
ture. Never for a moment was Professor Wilkins tempted to use 
his own literary and political antipathies and dislikes to measure 
the importance and greatness of writers; nor does he introduce 
literary theses of his own into a work which generally calls for the 
strictest objectivity. His book, despite certain weaknesses, is a 
monument of solid erudition and intellectual integrity. 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse, N. Y.) GIOVANNI GULLACE 


Sergio Baldi: La poesia di Sir Thomas Wyatt, il primo petrarchista 
inglese. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1953. xii + 256 pp. 


Professor Baldi’s bookis remarkable for its clear stand on one 
of those controversial territories where the scholar meets, and 
sometimes clashes, with the “new critic.” As Miss Tuve observed 
in her enlightening survey of Renaissance scholarship in Studies in 
philology, 1943, there were already signs that Wyatt, like Donne in 
years gone by, was being “kidnapped” by the new critics. This 
modern attitude claims Wyatt as a forerunner of Donne because of 
his rough and unrhythmical lines, thus reversing a conventional 
opinion that Wyatt was an imperfect craftsman and inferior to his 
successors in Tudor poetry. The new view, on the contrary, tends 
to consider all later Elizabethan poetry up to Donne as a sort of 
“betrayal” of the manly ruggedness of Wyatt. 

Behind both the conventional and the modern opinion there lies 
the assumption that Wyatt’s lines (at least in his sonnets) do not 
scan regularly: a question upon which there has been much dis- 
pute among prosodists and philologists. In the view of some of the 
older critics, Wyatt’s translations and imitations from Petrarch 
do suffer from this disability, while in his rondeaux and other po- 
ems written in the more native tradition the poet is completely at 
ease, and skilfully conveys the masculine directness of his feelings 
(such as, presumably, ‘What no, perdie!,’ ‘Farewell, unkist!,’ etc.). 
And these, again, favorably contrast with the languors and senti- 
mentalisms which these critics assume to be the sole content of 
Petrarch and Petrarchan sonnets. 
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In his carefully documented and lucidly reasoned study, Pro- 
fessor Baldi advances resolutelyon all three fronts, the aesthetic, 
the metrical and the linguistic, and reaches a critical position 
which integrates the various and contrasting aspects of Wyatt’s 
work ina single interpretation. After a full technical discussion 
of the scansion of Wyatt’s lines, which can only be evaluated by an 
expert, Baldi reaches the conclusion that Wyatt’s goal even in the 
sonnets was towards metrical regularity, and that he actually 
achieved it to a considerable extent, even in those lines which have 
most puzzled the prosodists like ‘The long love that in my heart I 
harbour.’ This line, according to Baldi, is neither to be read longé 
nor harbour: the latter word is a substituted spondee (p. 136), ac- 
cording to one of the metrical licenses of which Baldi argues the 
existence in Wyatt’s verse. The issue here is whether we can as- 
sume the validity of these licenses, which Baldi prefers to call 
“metrical figures,” and supports with quotations from contempo- 
rary writing; and that is a technical issue which must be left to 
philologists. To the literary student, Baldi’s argument is equiva- 
lent to a conviction that Wyatt’s line possesses a regularity of its 
own, which is not identical with, though similar to, that of the later 
iambic pentameter, and as such it must be acceptcd. 

On the critical issue, Baldi breaks down the barrier between 
Wyatt the clumsy imitator of Petrarch, and Wyatt the expert 
craftsman in the “native” rondeau. Baldi argues that Wyatt is an 
artist all the time, and that his sonnets, far from being rough 
drafts awaiting revision, are the matured and considered expres- 
sion of the same poetic personality that manifests itself in the 
lauded “manly” independence of the rondeaux. In the sensitive and 
carefully shaded portrayal of this poetic personality, Baldiachieves 
the most constructive portion of his book. The result is a justifi- 
cation of Wyatt both as a poet and as an artist, which is much more 
satisfying than the curious doctrine that Wyatt was unable to ex- 
press himself and therefore wrote great poetry, such as we find 
even in Allen Tate’s Reactionary essays (1936, p. 74) —to quote a 
critic not referred to by Baldi, but who fits in very well with the 
general pattern of modern criticism outlined by him. Ina paper 
too recent for Baldi’s book, published in the Times literary sup- 
plement of March 6, 1953, p. 160, H. A. Mason speaks of Wyatt’s 
“creative translations” in the case of Wyatt’s Penitential psalms, 
where Wyatt is actually translating from what is already a trans- 
lation — Aretino’s prose version, remarkable both because of the 
dubious personality of the author and the literary quality of its 
style. Far from being a translation merely at “a prose level,” 
Aretino’s is such a perfect blend of nobility and simplicity that it 
makes one regret that Aretino did not paradoxically crown his ri- 
bald career by giving Italian literature what it still lacks —a liter- 
ary translation of the whole Bible. 
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Baldi’s book does not go into the genetic aspect of the special 
structure of the Wyatt sonnets. On this, there is an excellent paper 
by W. L. Bullock, ‘The genesis of the English sonnet form’ in 
PMLA, XXXVITII (1923), 729-44, which seems to have escaped most 
of the bibliographers. 

Another work which may have escaped attention because of the 
war, is H. G. Wright’s long-expected edition of Lord Morley’s 
Forty-six Lives, translated from Boccaccio’s De Claris Muliebris 
(1943, EETS, O.S. 214). Baldi refers to Morley on pp. 40-41 as an 
interesting person for early Italian-English literary relations. 
Such he is indeed, having been, among many other things, one of 
the first Englishmen to discuss Machiavelli in the Tudor age. 

Apart from these minor points, Baldi’s book is fully equipped 
bibliographically and biographically, a welcome synthesis of care- 
ful scholarship with critical appreciation. 


University of Wisconsin G. N. G. ORSINI 


Paul Lévy: La Langue allemande en France, Il. De 1830 @ nos 
jours (Bibliothéque de la Société des Etudes Germaniques, VII). 
Paris, IAC, 1952, 275 pp. 


This 275 page volume covers very thoroughlya largeand some- 
what elusive subject in a most scholarly way. The material is 
made accessible by means of a bibliographical index, an index of 
names of places, an index of names of persons, and an index of 
subject matter. It begins with Chapter VIII as a continuation of the 
author’s first volume, reviewed by Hans Sckommodau, RF, LXIII 
(1951), 418-21. The author has been identified with research in 
Franco-German relations ever since 1938, when the Revue Ger- 
manique published his article, ‘Les Romantiques frangais et la 
langue allemande.’ 

Over half of the book deals with the period 1830-1870, so much 
discussed by scholars who up to now never had all of the data at 
their disposal. Both extremes of opinion regarding the penetration 
of German into France during this very fertile literary period are 
due for a sobering bit of sound information. The periods covering 
the years 1870-1914 and then 1914-1944 will be of particular inter- 
est to American educators involved in the F. L. program with its 
many discouragements and bright spots. Whole passages can be 
quoted most amusingly to describe America’s realistic attempt to 
be equal to the times. Whereas the second half of the book fur- 
nishes more statistical data and official documentation, the first 
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half deals with what has been near and dear to the author for al- 
most two decades. First we hear about the interaction of the intel- 
lectuals, beginning with H. Heine who from 1831 to his death in 
1856 spent a solid quarter century doing all in his power to make 
these two great nations respect each other, lest they and all of Eu- 
rope become the victims of Russia. The growing traffic, going 
both ways, included writers, artists, students, tourists, besides of- 
ficials and the military, of high and low degree. The statistics are 
not boring, and we are dealing mainly with well known names and 
organizations, Amusing quotations from Balzac to present day 
advertisements in Alsatian newspapers show the change of attitude 
of the French from ridicule of the language across the Rhine to 
downright matter-of-factness. France has matured just as Ameri- 
ca has since 1918. The first big step forward was the recognition 
of the “utility” of the neighboring language. 

Their first attempts to provide teachers and professors remind 
one of the crisis in the U.S.A. in the early forties when the “Good 
Neighbor” policy took hold, and it became popular to start studying 
Spanish, but enough good teachers could not be found. The entire 
history of the organization for teaching German, the writing of 
manuals and grammars, and the results are given with complete 
documentation, Here is material for specialists in comparative 
education. There were forty years of experimental teaching of 
modern languages (for English also entered on the scene). The var- 
ious types of schools are treated separately: hours per week, type 
of examinations, faculty qualifications, the method of instruction, 
The military academies too had their specific problems to solve. 
We again think of the lamentations heard in the U.S.A.,for by 1870, 
the number of those who spoke German “well” was practically 
nil. Translations are cited to show how shaky the foundation was. 
Now that this is just history, the French can enjoy a good laugh at 
the “boners,” These are amusing highlights in a serious opus that 
threatened to be very serious reading matter, For the man of let- 
ters, these pass in review under the microscope of the latest in- 
formation, men like Hugo, Lamartine, de Musset, Nodier, E. Des- 
champs, Gérard de Nerval, Dumas, Gautier, Balzac, Sainte-Beuve, 
Ph, Chasles, Bl. de Bury, X. Marmier, and over a dozen more im- 
portant names like Taine and even Napoléon III. 

The part that German played in society and in the French lan- 
guage is a portion designed to please the philologist. Derivations 
are given for words entering the language. in the middle of the cen- 
tury; some words were adopted without changes, 

In this thorough study, another approach is made geographical- 
ly. The author treats the language situation in Flanders and 
Alsace-Lorraine separately. 

From pages 145-93 the author is able to give more specific data 
for the period 1870-1914. With the same systematic treatment of 
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subjects under special headings we finally come to the new vocab- 
ulary that remained in France. It is now too that France’s first 
philologists in Germanic languages showed their brilliance, even 
though they were not numerically as imposing as the corresponding 
Romance language scholars in Germany: A. Méziéres, Lichten- 
berger, Bossert, Legras, Ch, Andler, Reynaud, and many more, 
not forgetting E. Vermeil, still today France’s leading scholar and 
professor at the Sorbonne. Among the men of letters who could 
boast of a solid knowledge of German before 1914 (for the educa- 
tional system was bearing fruit as never before) we cite, among 
others, Erckmann-Chatrian, M. Barrés, R. Bazin, Paul and Victor 
Margueritte, Guy de Maupassant, M. Prévost, Romain Rolland; the 
historians Sorel, Monod, Lavisse; the linguists G. Paris, P. Meyer, 
and A. Meillet. 

Chapter X covers the period 1914-1944, and in the conclusion 
the author has both volumes in mind. Amazing statistics show that 
according to the population of 1926 the number of residents speak- 
ing German, including the Alsatians with their dialect, constitute 
3.7% who together with the Flemish speaking element give a total 
of 4.4% “germanophones,” or almost one in twenty. The author 
finds that with the exception of the Alsatians and the Flemings, the 
German immigrants are quickly assimilated. The German speak- 
ing Swiss and Luxemburgers usually have some knowledge of 
French upon arrival, The younger generation, as we have so con- 
sistently found in America, is'assimilated the fastest. The author 
is happy to welcome this new stock in France, which contributed so 
many fine names in French cultural history. Optimistically he 
sees the international good that came from the wars dating as far 
back as the eighteenth century or even before. After each war 
there was a greater interest in the German language. Elements 
which contributed to a lesser degree he lists in the following de- 
scending order: revolutions in France, persecutions in Germany, 
workers and migrant artisans, tourists. He believes that economic 
connections will play a greater r6éle in future Franco-German re- 
lations. 

It may be consoling to American language teachers that the last 
word on modern language instruction has not been spoken as yet in 
France, and that at the present time the best argument for the 
study of German is its pedagogical, economical, scientific and 
practical “utility” and utility for the tourist trade. 

Paul Lévy’s last words are the solemn wish that German will 
become better known, not, as in the past, through wars, occupa- 
tions, exiles, etc., but through education, economic relationships, 
literary and scientific exchanges and personal contacts of tourists 
or through friendly professional and political meetings. 

The reviewer has found most useful references either in the 
text or in the foot-notes which open the way for further data for 
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research. The book should be in the library of 19th century spec- 
ialists interested in Franco- German relations. The only unfavor- 
able criticism has to do with the author’s use of German words on 
p. 242, 1. 3, where des is wrongly indicated as a French word, It 
is the genitive singular masculine of the article for “Club.” 

Nine lines from the bottom of page 242 it was unnecessary to 
add the wrong information “(en allemand il faudrait dire HP),” for 
PS stands for Pferde Staerke, and the HP is the English equivalent, 
not the German, 


Lindenwood College HENRI CHARLES TURK 


Alphonse V. Roche: Provengal regionalism. A study of the move- 
ment in the REVUE FELIBREENNE, LE FEU and other reviews 
of southern France. Evanston, Illinois, Northwestern University 
Press, 1954. xix + 271 pp. 


Regionalism, whether as fact or as fancy, has had its place in 
French culture for more than a century, and nowhere, perhaps, has 
it had clearer foundations or been more enduring and successful 
than in Provence. Much has been made of it as a source of liter- 
ary inspiration: it is time that someone examined the matter and 
separated noisy manifestation and dreamy wish from sober fact 
and unvarnished reality. Professor Roche has elected to investi- 
gate thoroughly one small area within this field: the evidences of 
regionalism in two southern periodicals from 1885 to 1935. One 
might say — though Roche does not—that in general its net effect 
was to give illusions to some and to stultify others. Roche duly 
reports the tremendous enthusiasm that went into these reviews, 
but he also records with dispassionate honesty the dismal fact that 
editors and contributors alike took the wrong stand on almost ev- 
ery issue offered them; any literary excellence they may have 
had is not clear here and the only successful authors went on, as 
they always have, to Paris. 

There is much of importance to be exhumed from this vigorous 
Provencal movement, No doubt many pieces of real literary value 
are buried here in a language few can read: perhaps translations 
are in order. The occasional folklore museums which I have seen 
in Provence are rich with material for research or fancy. But lit- 
erature and folklore Roche has left for other researchers; his own 
investigations have borne upon and exhausted what two periodicals 
had to offer on regionalism, To the folklorist he offers an account 
of others who were interested in folklore; to advocates of region- 
alism he presents the baleful examples of a spate of errors made 
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by regionalists in Provence. To the general student of French cul- 
ture he brings nothing but confirmation of the belief that Mistral 
subsumes everything of value in the movement. And Mistral lies 
outside Roche’s purview. 

Roche abundantly proves his underlying thesis: political and 
cultural regionalism are necessarily interdependent, however 
much it may be true that the works of poets, artists, and scholars 
are the most important source of arguments (page xiii), The Féli- 
brige was the most powerful expression of the movement in Pro- 
vence for the nearly one hundred years leading up to World War II: 
its basic aim was always linguistic and literary, but at times it in- 
evitably espoused the cause of administrative and political decen- 
tralization and, particularly, the /dée latine. 

Chapter One is the necessarily arid statement of the documen- 
tation Roche has used, the Revue félibréenne and Le Feu, their ed- 
itors and main contributors, and their rather monotonous vicissi- 
tudes. Roche faces here two deplorable difficulties: 1) Since al- 
most none of his readers will understand modern Provengal, he is 
almost always driven to translations, and these are all too fre- 
quently graceless when not downright awkward: the reader is con- 
stantly aware that he is not reading original material. 2) The in- 
tellectual level of these Provengal editors was not that of the bet- 
ter Parisian ones — if it had been, they would have been called to 
Paris! The translation problem and the intellectual naiveté dog 
Roche’s steps; both appear in typical form in this editorial state- 
ment which he translates from one of the periodicals: 


Le Feu, which symbolizes Spirit, will always deal with all 
that may concern the intellect, from a general as well as 
local point of view. Every time that some event takes 
place in the fields of literature, art, science and even in- 
dustry, our review will examine it with a keen, definite 
feeling for truth and severe concern for form (Page 16). 


It is not easy to take this seriously. 

Roche does what he can with his material. He examines (chap- 
ter II) the activities of the Félibrige and clearly relates them to 
their deep roots in the social and political life of Provence: re- 
gionalism was a response to the overcentralization of the French 
national administration. Education was the key issue in the intel- 
lectual decentralization desired by the Félibrige. The latent hos- 
tility between north and south Roche details at some length (chap- 
ter IH), noting how readily each area accepts an unfavorable stere- 
otype of the other. He displays the role of Gobineau in evolving the 
concept of a Provencal “race” (it included the whole of southern 
France!), and he shows how efforts to interpret and understand the 
Albigensian Crusade envenomed -relations, He finds that some 
form of federalism was what thoughtful southerners really wished 
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for. These two chapters are probably the most fruitful section of 
the book for the general student.* 

A long discussion of the “Idée latine” sets forth this thesis of 
the alliance through blood and culture of the latter-day daughters 
of Rome, Inevitably “Mistralisme,” or the glorification of Pro- 
vence, found this doctrine attractive and what had been a literary 
and linguistic movement drifted toward politics, Roche’s account, 
unfortunately, seems often to wander so far from Provence as to 
become irrelevant. When the “Idée latine” means Italy-Provence- 
Spain, its import is clear, When it means all of South America 
(and Roche must admit that the Sudamericanos were the first to 
say they felt they were Spanish, not Latin), then a brief footnote 
seems all that would be called for in this book. When the “Idée” 
somehow (pages 98-99) includes England as well, even the folklor- 
ist may feel that the concept of Provengal regionalism is being 
stretched too far. 

In chapter V, on the dialects, one wonders why Several pages 
should be devoted to describing how the Romance tongues devel- 
oped out of Latin. Surely any one sufficiently specialized to be 
reading this book will be familiar with this. But any such special- 
ist is going to raise his eyebrows on learning that “the pronuncia- 
tion of certain letters [italics mine] was altered” in this develop- 
ment (page 118). And he is going to do more than raise eyebrows 
on learning that the “dialects evolved toward simplicity and a more 
rational word-order” (pages 118-19). The whole passage should 
have been omitted. There is, though, an entertaining discussion of 
the inane efforts to get Provencal taught in the schools: not even 
the children involved wished to learn it! And sooner or later there 
had to appear the hollowness of the movement which rode Mistral’s 
coattails to renown, To give itself something akin to importance, 
Provengal regionalism had to claim to speak for all of southern 
France, This was not, however, one large movement, but rather 
ten or twenty or one hundred minute ones, a fact which became 
comically apparent when it came time to decide which Provencal 
dialect should be taught! It was the culminating irony when the de- 
fenders of the Rhodanian dialect urged its preeminent claims be- 
cause of the glory Mistral had shed on it. One ponders the some- 
what greater glory of the French language they were so assiduous- 
ly avoiding. 

The chapter on bullfighting is very good for its exposition of the 
regional problems raised by this sport so popular in the south and 
so frowned upon in the north. But surely there was no need to ex- 
amine here the role of “the bull in world cultural patterns through 
the ages” (page 150). A final chapter on the literature of the re- 
gion bodies forth the basic problem: since Roche’s study picks up 
after Mistral, there is simply nothing of major value or interest 
for him to work with. 
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The subject of this book is thin: it is the remarkable longevity 
of a once promising movement condemned to sterility through the 
demise of Mistral, the only man who gave it any hope of life, The 
editors and authors of these two reviews were perhaps more noisy 
than he; but they were doomed by being wrong from the start and 
by lacking even the talent to be wrong in an interesting fashion. 
Professor Roche has demonstrated how they were wrong, why they 
were wrong, and why they must continue to be wrong so long as 
they continue to exist. Perhaps he might have done so more 
briefly. 


University of Michigan B. F. BART 


Samuel Reiss: The universe of meaning. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 227 pp. 


The Universe of meaning by Samuel Reiss is a philosophical 
contribution on the nature of meaning. It is not a book on seman- 
tics; the author is not concerned with words, their meanings and 
their role in communication. His main aim is to show the rela- 
tionship between what he refers to as the “universe of meaning” 
and the “physical universe,” and to establish, on a logical basis, 
the fundamental characteristics of both, His approach turns out to 
be a reinterpretation of the mind-matter dualism in terms of the 
symbol-meaning concepts. A large portion of the book is dedi- 
cated to supporting his thesis by showing how it supposedly applies 
to the solution of certain types of problems underlying the fields of 
logic, mathematics and philosophy. 

The rationale. behind his thinking seems to be quite simple: 
just as we call sounds or combinations of sounds that have meaning 
“verbal symbols,” similarly we should consider any other physical 
phenomenon that is “meaningful” to us a “physical symbol.” Thus, 
what we usually refer to as making up the material world (tables, 
houses, plants, animals, rivers, clouds, noises, planets, atoms, 
elements, etc.) constitutes in Mr. Reiss’s theory a “universe of 
physical symbols.” 

The “universe of meaning,” on the other hand, consists of the 
interpretations of the “physical symbols” by the human mind. To 
interpret a thing or event is often referred to as “investing” it 
with meaning, a process that can go on unconsciously, This is not 
meant to imply, however, that the meaning resides in the symbol. 
Meaning is in the mind, As a matter of fact, meaning and mind are 


essentially equivalent (p. 144). 
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The author states that there are three fundamental, interrelated 
and interdependent aspects to the nature of meaning. First ci all, 
it has the characteristic of being an “autonomous conceptual con- 
struct” (Chapter I). “That is, a meaning, such as is associated 
with a common word, is a concept suggested by observed empirical 
relations and which possesses when formulated, not necessarily on 
a conscious level, an independence or autonomy with reference to 
these relations. Thus a meaning is to be construed as possessing 
its own ‘semantic existence’ apart from the considerations that 
suggested it” (p. 190). Meaning exists as a construct in the sense 
that it has been constructed by a psychological process of abstrac- 
tion from a “background of meaning” and is dependent on such 
background for its existence, 

The relation between “meaning” and “background of meaning” 
is one of polar opposition. It is the same type of relation that ex- 
ists in the “figure” and “background” illustration often found in 
psychology textbooks (the Rubin figure) in connection with the dis- 
cussion of perception. This idea of polarity constitutes the second 
characteristic of meaning (Chapter II, ‘Polar related meanings’). 
It refers to the fact that there are certain fundamental concepts 
that cannot be conceived and formulated, i.e., have a semantic ex- 
istence, except in terms of the opposite concept. In the author’s 
own words, “The meaning of each member of a polar-related pair 
is so formulatea that each ‘includes the other by exclusion.’” Po- 
larity is an inherent characteristic of certain meanings and not of 
the symbols that express them. 

The association between meaning and symbol is an arbitrary 
one in the sense and to the extent that the meaning of a word is 
what the speaker has in mind and not necessarily what the listener 
thinks it means. This aspect of meaning forms the third charac- 
teristic (Chapter III, ‘Meaning as “intended meaning”’), 

Some of the most important polar-related pairs mentioned in 
the book are: symbol-meaning, part-whole, figure-background, 
fact-theory, expression-meaning, objective-subjective, true-false, 
particular -universal, structure-function, element-pattern, and last, 
but not least, mind-matter. Obviously, the concept of polarity con- 
stitutes the basis of dualistic philosophy with its fundamental pro- 
blem of mind, matter and reality. 

In Mr. Reiss’s theory, the interpreting mind “cannot be con- 
strued as a ‘substance’, however ,tenuous (for example of the char- 
acter of an ‘electro-magnetic field’), or as a process that is in 
any way comparable with physical or chemical substances or pro- 
cesses” (p, 146). However, it is dependent on certain material 
organs (eyes, ears, tactile areas, etc.) in order to function as an 
interpreter or “reactor.” “The ‘mind’ that knows, comprehends 
or finds meanings is thus as it were an outside onlooker of the ex- 
ternal world of physical symbols which it interprets. Logically it 
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cannot belong to the universe which it contemplates for the reason 
that the interpreter of symbols cannot be included among the sym- 
bols interpreted” (p. 145). In other words, mind (or meaning) and 
matter (or physical symbols) are poles apart as to their nature, 
but interdependent and interrelated for their “semantic existence” 
and “physical existence” respectively. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Reiss replaces the notion of reality as 
independent of mind with what he refers toasa physico-semantic 
concept of reality in which physical symbols plus meaning are 
fused to give physical reality (p. 136), His thinking, here, is based 
on the notions of “perception” and “sensation” as used in certain 
schools of psychology and, according to which, no sooner is any- 
thing sensed than it is immediately invested with an interpretation 
or meaning, thus converting it into a “physical symbol.” The au- 
thor takes the view “that one cannot literally, and not merely fig- 
uratively, speaking, see with the ‘physical eye’ except with the ac- 
tive participation of the ‘mind’s eye,’ which invests what is seen 
with some meaning” (p. 5). 

The conclusions reached and the implications drawn by Mr, 
Reiss in his logical analysis of the “universe of meaning” are too 
numerous to illustrate and discuss within the limits of this review. 
The reader will find them interesting but not always original, 
Many of the statements and beliefs have been uttered before in the 
long history of philosophical discussions over the nature of mind, 
matter and reality. Nevertheless, in this reviewer’s opinion, even 
the followers of idealistic or materialistic monism will find this 
particular presentation of dualistic philosophy interesting, stimu- 
lating and conductive to greater insight into their own beliefs. 


Syracuse University JAMES P. SOFFIETTI 


Charles Vincent Aubrun: Histoire des lettres hispano-américaines. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1954, 224 pp. 


Adem4s del mérito de ser el primer libro que se publica en 
francés acerca del conjunto de la historia de la literatura hispano- 
americana — caso extraordinario—, posee la obra del profesor de 
La Sorbona, Charles V. Aubrun, otros muchos que la convierten en 
un trabajo interesante, bien informado, con justa y atinada critica, 
literario y elegante estilo, y de gran utilidad para estudiantes y 
estudiosos y para el ptiblico de habla francesa en general, 

Abarca la literatura surgida desde hace tres siglos y medio 
entre el Kio Grande y la Tierra de Fuego, exceptuando el Brasil e 
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incluyendo a Sto. Domingo, Cuba y Puerto Rico. Esta ultima anti- 
lla, resulta la menos favorecida, pues aparte de Balbuena, Hostos 
y Tapia, esparcidos en distintos lugares, segtin el sistema seguido 
por el autor, acaso se echen de menos, atin dentro del criterio re- 
stringido adoptado, a José Gautier Benitez, Foxd, Diego, Rodrfguez 
de Ti6é, Ferndndez Juncos, Coll y Toste, Pedreira, Villaronga, 
Concha ’Meléndez y Balseiro. Pero del resto de la América Hispa- 
na no falta, a nuestro entender, ningin nombre de primera magni- 
tud, y atin se anade alguno de segunda. 

Hemos aludido antes al sistema empleado por Aubrun en su 
libro. En vez de seguir los pasos habituales en las historias de la 
literatura, en vez, segun sus palabras, de unir los acontecimientos 
literarios, en lugar de establecerlos en una cadena de un solo 
trazo, ha organizado la materia, tan diversa en si, en agrupaciones 
coherentes, separadas una de otra; asi: la historia en el siglo 
XVI; la poesia en el XVII y en el XVIII (por errata repite XVII); el 
ensayo en los siglos XVII y XIX; y la poesia y la novela desde 
1890. Y explica que mas claramente atin que en las otras litera- 
turas aparece en la de la América Hispana esa discontinuidad 
entre los géneros, esa organizacién espontanea del espiritu crea- 
dor alrededor de uno o dos ejes del pensamiento y esas bruscas 
mudanzas operadas en el terreno de las sensaciones, de las ideas 
y sobre todo del idioma, Y tiene raz6n, “en niguna parte mejor 
que en la América Hispana se manifiesta la falacia del determinis- 
mo en historia, del encadenamiento fatal de los hechos y aconteci- 
mientos,” 

Asi no clasifica el contenido de su historia por siglos ni por 
paises. Divide su libro en cuatro partes: 1, Un mundo nuevo; 2, 
Cultura y preciosismo; 3, Emancipacién, y 4, La literatura al 
servicio de la revolucién americana, En la 12 parte incluye dos 
capitulos de humanismo e historia y del orden cldsico y la epope- 
ya. En la 2 trata del ingenio de la corte y del claustro en el Pert 
y del preciosismo popular en Méjico. La 32 habla de las luces y 
las letras, 0 sea del despertar de Méjico y del suefio de las Anti- 
llas, de la inspiraci6n guerrera y juridica en la Gran Colombia, de 
la tradici6n espanola en el Pert y de la poesia ciudadana y “econ- 
émica” de las orillas del Plata; el capitulo siguiente, intitulado 
“Desorden y progreso” se dedica a la inquietud intelectual de 
Méjico, a los poetas asesinados de las Antillas, al academicismo 
de la Gran Colombia, la guerra de ideas en el Peri, el prosaismo 
chileno y la batalla literaria por el alma del gaucho, Finalmente, 
la 42 parte se consagra al modernismo, poesia y prosa y a las 
corrientes contempordaneas, novela y poesia. 

Con clarividencia y justeza resuelve el problema de las influ- 
encias recibidas por Hispano-América, El espiritu hispano- 
americano — afirma — debe a la raza y a la cultura espanolas todo 
hasta 1750, una gran parte hasta 1890, y desde entonces un poco 
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mds que a las otras naciones europeas. Y agrega que desde 1750 
Francia ejercié un influjo creciente en la formaci6n del espfritu 
de América hasta la mayor edad a que ha llegado hoy o esta a 
punto de llegar, 

La obra de Aubrun es, pues, una historia de las ideas y del 
pensamiento de Hispano-América, una interpretacién de su cultura, 
en que prevalece el estudio filoséfico y estético de las letras de 
aquellos pueblos, Lejos de parecer un libro de texto, se asemeja, 
por su presentaci6n original y por su estilo narrativo, ameno, vivo 
y palpitante, a una novela de aventuras por las maravillosas tie- 
rras de América, que se lee con deleite, y, al mismo tiempo, con 
provecho, El autor, a m4s de historiador y critico es un literato, 
un escritor, que maneja la pluma con distinci6n, galanura y arte. 


Centro de Estudios Hispdnicos HOMERO SERIS 
(Syracuse University) 


W. M. Frohock: André Malraux and the tragic imagination. Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press, 1952. xiv + 175 pp. 


Le livre de M. Frohock s’adresse a un public quientend souvent 
parler de l’auteur des Voix du silence mais le connait fort mal. Il 
fallait donc résumer des textes avec lesquels beaucoup ne sont 
point familiers, Mais ce travail ingrat reste relié 4 l’effort de 
compréhension. L’ordre chronologique sert, en effet, un critique 
qui s’engage dans la voie d’une interprétation ftotalitaire de Mal- 
raux, Il interdit ce découpage en “homme d’action”, “intellectuel” 
et “artiste” auquel on avait recours sans méme_ soupconner, 
semble-t-il, qu’il put étre nécessaire d’en légitimer le principe. 
Pratiquée vers 1935 sur la chair vive du jeune Prix Goncourt, 
Vopération facilitait la tache de journalistes pressés ou de criti- 
ques soucieux d’escamoter certains problémes posés par La Con- 
dition humaine et un auteur alors fort inquiétant. M. Frohock 
rompt avec une mauvaise habitude. Malraux lui-méme s’est tou- 
jours élevé contre les méthodes trop analytiques 4 son gotit des 
historiens de l’art et de la littérature. Son autorité n’est point 
négligeable car ses textes critiques expriment la prise de con- 
science d’un devenir artistique. M. Frohock nous montre le parti 
qu’on peut tirer des compte-rendus de la N. R. F. L’on regrette 
un peu qu’il n’ait pas fait une aussi grande place — il n’en a sans 
doute pas eu le temps — aux pages révélatrices des Voix du silence 
et a extraordinaire Saturne ou s’abolit parfois toute distinction 
entre le romancier de L’Espoir et le peintre des Caprices. 

C’est toujours en lui-méme que Malraux va chercher ses meil- 
leures critiques; il faut donc 1l’écouter lorsqu’il s’éléve contre 
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V’explication impuissante 4 reneuer ce qu’elle dénoue, contre |’an- 
alyse qui ne nous laisse que des fragments privés de vie. Son 

oeuvre entiére, en effet, s’inscrit en faux contre l’interprétation 
qui ne reliera pas ces grands thémes dont le premier lecteur venu 
pourra dresser la liste: révolution, violence, érotisme, art primi- 
tif, solitude, histoire... Tout est déja perdu, M. Frohock le sait, 
lorsqu’ on fait de Malraux le témoin d’une époque. Subordonner 
l’écrivain 4 l’*>homme d’action, voir dans les romans du “report- 
age”, méme “génial”, c’est se "dérober devant la tache essentielle 
du critique, c’est rejeter hors du texte le sens de nombreux épi- 
sodes et se priver d’éléments indispensables 4 la compréhension 
du tout. Cette erreur est d’ailleurs liée 4 ce que M. Frohock ap- 
pelle la “légende” de Malraux, Il faut restituer au roman la sub- 
stance romanesque dont se nourrit le mythe. On ne peut exagérer 
l’avantage dont jouit sur ce point le critique étranger lorsque sa 
compétence est celle de M. Frohock, Plus heureux encore que le 
critique de demain, il dispose 4 sa guise de ce recul qui fait défaut 
a tant de compatriotes de Malraux. Il est exempt de toute com- 
plicité, Ce n’est pas qu’il lui faille dénoncer quelque noir complot. 
Si les responsables de la légende se taisent c’est parce qu’il n’y a 
point de légende pour eux. Ils ne peuvent concevoir l’aventure que 
sous les traits du Garine des Conquéranis ou du Perken de La Voie 
royale. Ces héros exemplaires n’ont jamais été pour eux de 
simples personnages de fiction... Et l’on songe inévitablement ici 
a la controverse qui vient de s’élever autour de la personnalité de 
T. E. Lawrence. Plus grand écrivain que ce dernier, Malraux est 
de moindre stature légendaire, Le divorce du héros et du créa- 
teur, la destruction d’un mythe sans mystificateur ne concernent 
qu’indirectement celui qui s’est toujours reconnu vomancier. 
C’est sur un tout autre plan que se situent les ressemblances entre 
les deux événements littéraires. M. Frohock montre que Vincent 
Berger peut étre Lawrence d’Arabie sans cesser d’étre tous les 
héros d’hier. Il y a donc parenté entre le Lawrence légendaire et 
les aventuriers dont Malraux peuple ses romans, Ce n’est point 
tel ou tel écrivain qui est en cause mais l’idéal d’une génération, 
Distinguer l’homme du demi-dieu, rappeler qu’il n’est plus de 
création si l’on confond le créateur avec l’objet créé, c’est déja 
ébranler le sol sur lequel repose toute possibilité d’incarnation. 
Le Garine de M, Frohock n’est pas celui des commentaires pas- 
sionnés de jadis, Il n’est ni le modéle a4 imiter ni la tentation 
qu’on écarte, il n’est plus qu’un des modes passagers de la sensi- 
bilité occidentale, 

Et le critique entrevoit désormais cette unité du tout que le 
lecteur fasciné d’hier ne faisait que subir. Certains facteurs de 
cette unité apparaitraient peut-étre plus clairement si M. Frohock 
abandonnait 4 leur dialectique propre les éléments d’une interpré- 
tation a laquelle on ne peut que souscrire. Ona beaucoup parlé de 
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Vinfluence d’un Spengler ou d’un Frobenius sur le Malraux des 
Noyers de l’Altenburg. M. Frohock, lui, voit s’affirmer dans ce 
roman une volonté de réfuter Spengler. I] nous donne parfois 
l’impression que deux théses contradictoires sont en présence: 
l’une ferait de Malraux le disciple, l’autre le détracteur de cer- 
tains historiens, Les deux observations sont pourtant conciliables 
dés qu’on cesse de poser le probléme sur le terrain d’une adhésion 
ou d’une opposition abstraite a des théories quirestent extérieures 
a l’oeuvre de Malraux. La pensée que ce dernier cherche non pas 
a réfuter mais 4 dépasser fut peut-étre celle de tel ou tel historien 
mais il faut surtout y reconnaftre la pensée de Malraux. L’impuis- 
sance 4 comprendre ou 4 posséder l’autre l’a toujours obsédé, 
L’individu fut d’abord au premier plan mais Malraux, peu 4 peu, 
se tourne vers le collectif. La vision de Spengler, la prise de con- 
science de l’incommunicabilité des cultures n’est pas une philoso- 
phie quelconque, c’est la substance méme de ]’oeuvre. Ce désordre 
qui grandit avec chaque roman, ce passage, dans les Noyers, de 
V’Orient 4 l’Occident, de la France 4 1’Allemagne, d’une génération 
a la suivante, cette cassure qu’on retrouve a l’intérieur du chapi- 
tre, du paragraphe, de la phrase méme, le montrent surabondam- 
ment. 

Mais 1’on ne peut approfondir 1’incommunicable sans communi- 
quer. Savoir que deux univers ne se comprennent pas c’est les 
comprendre tous deux; prendre conscience du multiple c’est re- 
trouver l’unité. M. Frohock a bien vu la négation du divers, mais 
il en limite la portée; c’est l’expérience fondamentale chez Mal- 
raux qui senie au moment méme ou elle s’affirme. Il ne s’agit pas 
d’un simple tour de passe-passe logique. La révélation de l’unité 
est tributaire de ce que Hegel appelle “la douleur, la patience et le 
travail du négatif”. C’est la, 4 notre avis, qu’il faut chercher le 
sens de |’ épreuve dont M. Frohock affirme avec raison qu’elle a la 
clairvoyance pour fruit. Le héros veut l’échec dans l’érotisme 
l’action et la réflexion. Il y découvre ses limites qui sont aussi 
les limites de l’autre, La conscience de ]’unité sera d’autant plus 
intense que la dispersion semble plus irrémédiable. C’est au fond 
du désespoir que brille le salut, au sein du chaos historique qu’on 
pressent “une permanence de l’homme”, Au niveau de l’image se 
rejoignent les incompatibles: les univers historiques qui se nient, 
le présent et 1’éternel, la nature et l’homme et, dans Les Voix du 
silence, les oeuvres d’art aux vérités contradictoires; partout et 
toujours c’est l’inaccessible auquel on accéde pourtant. Ow se 
situent communication, vérité et “permanence”? Puisque ce n’est 
point dans la culture il faut chercher “en deca”, et l’on trouve 
“)*homme fondamental”, le paysan éternel que la civilisation n’ef- 
fleure méme pas. Mais Malraux hésite: l’homme n’est rien en 
dehors de ce qu’il crée et que crée-t-il sinon la “culture”? I faut 
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donc chercher “au-dela” de celle-ci, vers cet art du Musée imagi- 
naire qui exalte tous les pouvoirs de l’homme, car il retrouve un 
méme geste créateur derriére les religions et les absolus qui se 
nient, 

Mais aucune formule n’emprisonnera ce sens de l]’oeuvre qui 
reste caché au coeur méme de l’évidence. La témérité dans |’in- 
terprétation serait sans excuse chez M. Frohock car elle com- 
promettrait de précieux résultats. Arrachée au journalisme et a 
Vhagiographie, nettoyée des sédiments idéologiques qui la recouv- 
rent, l’?oeuvre romanesque de Malraux nous est enfin rendue dans 
son intégrité premiére. Elle fait aujourd’hui, grace 4 M. Frohock, 
son entrée dans l’histoire littéraire. 


Bryn Mawr College RENE GIRARD 


Tirso de Molina (Fray Gabriel Téllez): Obras dramaticas com- 
pletas (Edicién crftica por Blanca de los Rfos), Madrid, Aguilar, 
1952, xxv +1519 pp. 


Like Senora de los Rfos’ first volume of Tirso’s Obras (pub- 
lished in 1946), this second volume is handsomely put together; it 
is printed on thin, opaque paper and is most attractively bound and 
illustrated. An ‘Introduccién’ offers a brief account of each of the 
plays; these number twenty-five, including the autos. Among them 
are the two most famous dramas from Tirso’s pen, El condenado 
por desconfiado and El burlador de Sevilla. (Although these dra- 
mas have on occasion been denied Tirso’s paternity, Senora de los 
Rios claims them emphatically for him, just as she insists that he 
wrote everything that has usually been attributed to him, including 
the plays of his Segunda Parte.) The comedias and autos in the 
present volume are froma total of eighty-eight plays that will have 
been printed in all three volumes of Dona Blanca’s Obras de Tirso; 
volume III may have appeared by the time this review is printed. 
The dates of the plays in the volume II range from 1606 or ’07 (Los 
lagos de San Vicente) to 1622 (La celosa de st misma); the selec- 
tion of the plays (as in volume I) was made on a chronological 
basis, although some of them, which violate this order, should have 
appeared in volume I, Senora de los Rios’ dating is not always 
convincing, there is no space here for pursuing this important 
matter, but future scholars will no doubt choose to do so in as 
much detail as may be necessary. 

Each of the twenty-five plays of the volume has a ‘pre4mbulo’ 
that explains Senora de los Rfos’ dating of it and other significant 
matters about it. Each ‘preambulo’ usually repeats some of the 
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‘Introduccién’ — this repetition is a weakness of the book’s organi- 
zation, as it was in volume I. The repetition appears also from 
‘predmbulo’ to ‘predmbulo’, and the reader is unnecessarily told 
over and over a number of things that the author wishes to stress. 

An ‘Indice,’ which is really a Table of Contents, closes the vol- 
ume, 

It is quite difficult to achieve an adequate review of Senora de 
los Rios’ volume, On the one hand, scholars are deeply grateful to 
its author and to Aguilar for the attractive edition; the three vol- 
umes represent a lifetime of labor by an eminent tirsista, one 
whose knowledge of many aspects of Tirso’s life and work sur- 
passes that of any living person, It is a pleasure to acknowledge 
here our gratitude for her effort. On the other hand, there are 
lamentable weaknesses in volume II, as there were in volume I. 
To this commentator, the gravest of these weaknesses is the Seno- 
ra’s frequent reliance on intuition for important conclusions that, 
to be convincing, should depend on documentation (or, lacking that, 
on reasoned argument that might appeal through its logic). Not 
that intuition may always be discounted; to the contrary indeed. 
But it would seem, for example, to be putting an impossible burden 
on intuition to expect it to replace —at least in any major degree — 
certain techniques of the study of versification that are now well 
established for dating plays, and yet Senora de los Rios rejects the 
validity of this technique firmly, even that developed by Mr. Mor- 
ley and Mr. Bruerton, 

Another weakness of the volume is the lack of adequate criti- 
cism of each play as a work of dramatic art. The author relies 
mainly on the historical approach rather than on the esthetic. The 
historical aspects of each drama are important indeed, and they 
merit all the attention the author gives them, but they need the ad- 
dition of penetrating criticism of an esthetic sort. As one reads 
the ‘predmbulos’ to the plays, he becomes aware again that what is 
needed now for Tirso is a fresh approach to his work as dramatic 
art. Very few of his plays have received an adequate criticism 
from the esthetic standpoint; what is desired is a series of mono- 
graphs or volumes like that of Miss McClelland’s Tirso de Molina, 
Studies in dramatic realism, published a few years ago, It is not 
at the moment important that one may or may not agree with ever- 
ything that Miss McClelland wrote; what is important is her meth- 
od of approach, an attempt at a penetrating analysis of several 
facets of the very essence of Tirso’s art. Hartzenbusch and Cota- 
relo, Dona Blanca’s major predecessors in Tirsian scholarship, 
lacked the esthetic approach, although Hartzenbusch did make an 
elementary effort in that direction. Menéndez y Pelayo, in the lit- 
tle that he wrote about Tirso, wrote penetratingly —for his time. 
But the great development of esthetic criticism even since Menén- 
dez y Pelayo’s day — especially in literatures other than the 
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Spanish — makes necessary thexnew approach the Senora’s volume 
lacks. When there is an effort at the esthetic, it is, most often, not 
as by a serene critic of Tirso but as an apologist for him, An im- 
partial view of his art must inevitably consider his defects; and 
these are at times great. On very few occasions indeed does the 
Senora choose to grant him any aspect short of perfection or near- 
perfection. One of these few occasions (see page 227 of the vol- 
ume) concerns El pretendiente al revés: the Senora agrees with 
Hartzenbusch that the play’s plot is a lapse froma high standard 
of morality. But even here there is an attempt to excuse Tirso’s 
lapse. 

De dating of plays, as the attempt to prove the authorship of 
doubtful comedias, is often made on unconvincing grounds. At 
times these efforts involve parallelisms of language. The parallels 
may embrace phrases or even isolated words that are quite com- 
mon-place, expressions that might easily lie within the day-to-day 
vocabulary of any poet. On the other hand, the Senora’s argument 
for Tan largo me lo fidis as Tirso’s first version of the Burlador 
is satisfyingly convincing (pages 525, 552). 

The texts of the plays of volume IT presumably are reproduced 
from those of the earlier Hartzenbusch and Cotarelo volumes; this 
indebtedness is explicitly stated for two plays (pages 223, 853). 
The one exception is the auto, La ninfa del cielo, which is taken 
from the manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional. This auto is for 
the first time claimed for Tirso’s theater. 

Senora de los Rios offers once more her conviction that Tirso 
was an Girdén, a brother of the Gran Duque de Osuna, don Pedro 
(pages xii, xiii, 172 ef passim), She attributes Tirso’s cycle of 
plays which she labels his teatro de oposicion (that is, opposition 
to Olivares and Felipe IV) to his indignation at don Pedro’s im- 
prisonment in 1621 and Quevedo’s turning against his illustrious 
benefactor (xiii, xxx, 1386), The personal enmity between Tirso 
and Quevedo, then, began in that year and for that reason; the two 
had been friends and collaborators until then. Quevedo, Dona 
Blanca asserts (686-88), appears in several of Tirso’s plays as 
Fabio, Other enemies of Tirso were Vélez de Guevara (294) and 
Alarcén (700,786), while the enmity of Cervantes and Tirso, made 
so much of in Dona Blanca’s volume I, receives further notice 
(xxi, 56, 342). Once again, Dona Blanca affirms (xvii) that Sancho 
Panza was modeled on Tirso, as was Alonso Hurtado of La gitani- 
lla. These attributions are not convincing and must have further 
study. 

As regards the important relationship of Tirso with Lope, the 
Senora is on firm ground in asserting their early friendship in 
Toledo, their subsequent coolness and eventual enmity (xv-xviii, 
xx, xxi, 351 ef passim). Her insistence that Marta la piadosa (xxi, 
341) was an allusion to Lope’s affair with Marta de Nevares needs 
further investigation. 
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The great significance of Senora de los Rios’ volume for Tirsi- 
an scholarship is apparent, and the mass of material she has 
brought forth deserves the careful and impartial examination that 
scholars will eventually give it as a test of its accuracy and com- 
pleteness in every detail, 


University of Tennessee GERALD E. WADE 


Alfredo Schiaffini: Momenti di storia della lingua italiana (second 
edition), Roma, Studium, 1953. 195 pp. 


This volume, on individual phases of Italian linguistic and lit- 
erary history, first appeared in 1950, It gathers together nine 
separate essays originally published in various periodicals. Some 
are of greater interest to the linguist, others to the student of 
stylistics and literary criticism. All are well done and documented 
with a wealth of bibliographical indications, 

No. 1, ‘The earliest elaboration of the Italian poetic form,’ is a 
thorough-going discussion of the emergence of literary Italian be- 
fore the time of Dante. The author, like Giacomo Devoto,” holds 
that standard Italian is essentially an aristocratic tongue, created 
for purposes of literature and poetry, rather than a popular out- 
growth or fusion of the vernacular dialects. Between the 7th and 
the 9th centuries, Schiaffini holds, spoken Latin had become thor- 
oughly broken up into a multitude of irreconcilable and mutually 
incomprehensible vernaculars, It remained for the civilized living 
of Messina and Palermo, under Frederick I, to create a new lin- 
guistic synthesis, A “noble” variety of Sicilian grew up at the Swa- 
bian Court, strongly influenced by Latin and Provengal, which was 
the first literary language of the new Italy. But the original manu- 
scripts of the Sicilian authors, save for a few miraculous excep- 
tions (Stefano Protonotaro and King Enzo [page 27]), were lost, 
and the works themselves came down to us in transcriptions by 
later Tuscan scribes, who Tuscanized their language, The Tuscan 
of the Florentine writers was, however, in turn influenced by the 
Sicilian of the original documents, itself heavily infiltrated with 
Latin and Provencal, with the result that Sicilian, Latin and Pro- 
vengal words form the archaic or traditional layer of the literary 
Tuscan of Dante and other early Tuscan writers. This is an in- 
genious way of reconciling the conflicting view of Tuscanists and 
anti-Tuscanists, salvando capra e cavoli. Whether Schiaffini is 
justified in completely ignoring the possibility of a pre-literary 
mercantile influence in the creation of a koimé and in minimizing 
the role of Bologna and its university and Rome and its curia, is 
something the reader is left to judge for himself.” 
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There is an intimate connection between the first essay and the 
second, ‘Concerning Dante’s comic style.’ Here Schiaffini points 
to the frequent use in the Divine comedy of idiomatic realism in 
reporting the utterances of some of Dante’s personages, with the 
triumph of what Rossi calls a humile vulgare.’ Dante went even 
further, using dialectal and foreign words and utterances where 
literary realism called for them (Schiaffini reports at random 
Luccan issa, French giuggia, Sardinian donno, Bolognese lome, 
Umbrian vonno along with complete Provengal and Latin lines 
from Purgatorio [pages 49-50]). 

In his fourth essay, ‘The direction taken by prose writing in the 
13th Century,’ Schiaffini presents, among other things, a most in- 
teresting and scholarly discussion of the rules of the Latin cursus 
and the modifications it underwent as it passed into early Italian 
(pages 85-87), 

No. V, ‘Aspects of the Italian linguistic crisis of the 18th cen- 
tury,’ shows us the period of heavy French infiltrations in the 
Italian vocabulary (among the interesting words later discarded 
are regrettare, difeso in the sense of proibito, vengo di dire). 
Some English words and usages also came in (magazzino, for in- 
stance, in the sense of “periodical”), The extraordinary feature of 
these infiltrations is their power to penetrate the dialects (Schiaf- 
fini mentions Sicilian and Sardinian bro from bureau. Mantuan 
succt from souci, Milanese foet and papagrand, Roman framboas). 
Along with this, the Italian 18th century presents some startlingly 
modern pronouncements about language (Cesarotti’s “Among Flo- 
rentinisms we need accept as obligatory only those unanimously 
adopted by other Italian writers” [page 115]; and Napione’s appeal 
to the Tuscans to get rid of their localisms, offensive not merely 
to other Italians, but even to foreigners [page 116]). 

In No, VI, ‘Concerning linguistic loans,’ Schiaffini points out 
that while borrowings are many, spontaneous creations, save for 
onomatopoieias, are few (pages 133-34). Far from deprecating 
importations from abroad, he shows that even German has formed 
most of its literary vocabulary on the basis of loan-translations 
from Latin or French, and he reminds us that Leopardi was among 
the first to advocate the creation of a universal European vocabu- 
lary including words common to all or most of the civilized modern 
languages,* a concept later repeated by Meillet, and now put into 
full practice by Interlingua.” 

‘An Italian grammar,’ which is No. VII of the series, is prima- 
rilyan attack on Trabalza and Allodoli’s Grammatica degl’Italiani,® 
which in Schiaffini’s concept errs by reason of a “logicistic” in- 
terpretation of the parts of speech (page 149). 

No. IX, ‘Literary stylistics,’ is a critical evaluation of the work 
of Croce, Vossler, Spitzer, Bally, Terracini, Devoto and other 
scholars in the field of stylistics, Among the important points 
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made is a condensation of Spitzer’s objection to the excessively 
close link postulated by some linguists between the word and the 
thing it stands for, and his insistence upon pan-European expres- 
sions and phrases (not merely individual words) of the type of Latin 
patrius sermo, Italian lingua materna, English mother-tongue, 
something that again brings up the question of the international 
vocabulary of western civilization, 

Two chapters of particular interest to students of literary his- 
tory and of linguistic philosophy are ID, ‘Elaboration of form in 
Petrarch,’ and VIII, ‘B. Croce’s concept of language.’ 

The clear, elegant style of Schiaffini’s writing makes this vol- 
ume pleasant reading. His thorough scholarship and extensive 
documentation make it a welcome contribution to the field of Italian 
philology, taken in the broader, more inclusive sense. 


Columbia University MARIO A, PEI 


1. Profilo di storia linguistica italiana, Firenze, 1953, pp. 67-68. 

2. For a somewhat different interpretation, see Devoto, op. cit., pp. 12- 
14, 44-45, 

3. V. Rossi, Divina Commedia, Roma, I, p. 231; whence comes this hu- 
mile vulgare which Schiaffini accepts ? 

4, Zibaldone, Milano, Flora ed., 1937-8, p. 825. 

5. Interlingua-English Dictionary, New York, 1951, pp. xxi-xxix, 

6. Florence, 1934; see also my review, RR, XXX, (1939), 315-321. 


Justin O’Brien: Portrait of André Gide. A critical biography. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. ix + 390 + xiv pp. 


This is not a book for amateurs but for amateurs. One should 
not be deceived, as the publisher doubtless hoped the average read- 
er would be (this may safely be said in a learned journal where the 
only readers are amateurs — we leave no margin for dissenters 
because literature must be above prejudice), by the handsome 
jacket on which Gide’s squinting and scrutinizing eyes seem to in- 
vite the reader’s connivance or by the temporarily misleading title 
which, since the subtitle is omitted, suggests pure biography. This 
is hardly the book to put into the hands of an undergraduate who 
has read but one novel of Gide and who has miraculously got over 
his initial reluctance, inculcated by some of our colleagues, to con- 
sult what he still calls contemptuously “secondary sources,” For 
that undergraduate it would be better to suggest Harold March’s 
Gide and the hound of Heaven which does full justice to man and 
work in the framework of a normal chronology. 
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Although he probably would disclaim any such intention, Justin 
O’Brien has not pitched his study to the level of the gentleman- 
and-scholar but rather to someone whois closer to being a human- 
ist, that is to say someone who is ready to read a work of art with 
care, to meditate upon it and perhaps make part of it his own, Un- 
less one is capable of more than average concentration, it would be 
well to come to this book armed with more than a hasty knowledge 
of Gide to avoid getting lost in mere matters of chronology, both 
biographical and literary. For the forearmed reader this book is 
exceedingly rewarding. 

The very nature of this book may surprise those who were 
aware of Professor O’Brien’s previous ventures into Gide, partic- 
ularly his four-volume translation of the Journal. It was long com- 
mon knowledge that, as he says in the preface to his Portrait, he 
was seeing Gide frequently, and one might have expected, even 
hoped, that, after Gide’s death, he would pull innumerable imédits 
out of some mysterious Pandora’s box. One had been led to expect 
such prestidigitation after the recent splurge of Proustiana. Noth- 
ing of the sort happened. Although he unquestionably profited in 
intangible ways from this frequentation of Gide and got some ad- 
ditional information for editing the Journals, he was never on the 
inside track and was not a recipient of the original private edition 
of Et nunc manet in te which has not changed, but has confirmed, 
many of our views about Gide: If this capital document in the Gide 
tragedy had not been forthcoming for a few years, Professor 
O’Brien might then have been able to lay claim to discovery since 
it is certain, from the way he presents this problem in his book, 
that he was laready piecing the drama together before the missing 
facts proved his hypothesis. 

To write an original biography of Gide is now a challenge, not 
only because so many haveattempted it but because Gide has over- 
whelmed us with his biography. He has dissected and bisected 
himself as no human being, not even Montaigne or Rousseau, has 
ever done, Unless he can prove that Gide never really did get ex- 
pelled from the Ecole Alsacienne, that Emmanuéle-Madeleine’s 
mother never did commit adultery, that Gide never met Wilde in 
North Africa or that Bacon wrote Le Retour de 1’U.R.S.S., a bio- 
grapher must feel limp at the prospect of all this redundancy. “My 
portrait,” says O’Brien, “coming after so many others, pretends to 
no greater objectivity than does the pencil sketch of Sir William 
Rothenstein or the bust of Jo Davidson.” Because no writer is 
complete without his biography and because Professor O’Brien 
probably knows more about this subject than any living soul, there 
is much straight biography in his work. The sources of this in- 
formation are not always immediately obvious, but one dares as- 
sume their accuracy, if only because he spells “La Roque” cor- 
rectly and not “La Rocque” as Professor March did, confusing the 
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geographical place with a certain lieutenant-colonel. As the Por- 
trait of André Gide develops, however, the focus shifts rapidly 
from the biography to the work, biographical check points disap- 
pear or become blurred, and Gide emerges as pure idea. In this 
new emphasis, it would almost seem that O’Brien has taken back 
what he, or his publisher, said a few years ago on the jacket of the 
Journals about this work eclipsing “those disturbing and contro- 
versial writings on which they now throw much light” since it is in 
these eclipsed writings, rather than in the Journals, that he seems 
to find the essence of Gide, Nevertheless it is still Gide that he is 
after and not the work of art despite his last chapter in which he 
attempts to redress the balance by proving Gide to be an impecca- 
ble artist. We are left with the belief that, artistically speaking, 
we are to accept Gide in toto, that no one work reaches a summit, 
not even Les Faux-Monnayeurs. 

The framework of the Portrait of André Gide is Greek myth, 
generally those myths in which Gide has already vehicled his ideas 
but also a few others which O’Brien has blown up from little 
acorns, Each chapter is a myth, or rather each myth is a chapter, 
The first chapter is under the aegis of wily, many-faced Proteus 
and deals with the forming of Gide’s personality. ‘Narcissus’ is 
next and takes its name appropriately from Le Traité du Narcisse: 
next is more of the same; then ‘Dionysus’ which covers the frenzied 
Nourritures terrestres; then ‘Philoctetes’ from Philoctéte; and so 
on. The system is ingenious and poetic but goes no further than 
that, because O’Brien is not trying to prove anything about Greek 
mythology in Gide except to give it the overtones which it really 
has in his work. His real purpose is to bring order into Gide’s 
ambivalence, to follow his development from one idea to the next 
and at the same time to account for the parallelism of ideas which 
causes the same theme to emerge at intervals throughout his life. 
However, unless the reader keeps his wits about him and the chro- 
nology in his mind, he may not immediately understand, for ex- 
ample, why Promeéthée mal enchainé is discussed under ‘Phi- 
loctetes’ but lends its name further on to “Prometheus” or why 
Icarus — the Icarus of Thésée —is not treated at all in ‘Icarus’ but 
in ‘Prometheus,’ In the beginning the myths are more distinct; the 
kaleidoscope is only beginning to turn, At first they seem to follow 
the chronology of Gide’s development, and we seem to be dealing 
almost with conventional biography. Yet even as the kaleidoscope 
acquires momentum, the myths are hurled into a chronological 
pattern and the author puts his foot on them to the extent ofa chap- 
ter; that is why ‘Icarus’ precedes ‘Corydon,’ for example, just as 
La Symphonie pastorale precedes the real Corydon. 

Each myth, then, is an essay on an aspect of Gide’s thought, 
taking into account every conceivable relationship. Thus, in the 
matter of literary sources, we learn that Le Voyage d’Urien is 
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related to Le Bateau ivre and Les Caves du Vatican has something 
to do with Parsifal, or that Philoctete refers to the Wilde affair 
and not to the Dreyfus affair. Or, on another level, by diligent 
correlation in our own minds, we may trace the idea of the book 
within a book from Les Cahiers d’André Walter to Les Faux-Mon- 
nayeurs. Yet if we want full treatment of any work of magnitude 
we shall have to piece the information together from the various 
chapters, perhaps with the help of the index. Although the system 
here has its disadvantages, there is a compensation, for it is now 
possible to see each facet of a work against the background of all 
the other works. The work in which we are most interested ac- 
quires thus a depth and meaning which it did not have in isolation, 
On the other hand, the system is admirable for an understanding of 
the intricacies of Gide’s thought because it makes neat classifica- 
tions which have never been made with this thoroughness, As we 
get into the meat of the subject with ‘Dionysus,’ each essay makes 
fascinating reading because it discovers relationships over which 
we had hitherto passed lightly. Particularly readable is the chap- 
ter ‘Daemon’ on the devil. 

Only one thing is regrettable in this ingenious arrangement, and 
that is that, since the author chose to put aesthetic considerations 
last as a kind of afterthought, this final chapter usurps the place of 
a conclusion, We lose sight of the fact that he has continually 
pulled Gide together in each chapter, and we must go back and read 
again carefully to integrate the personality — let us say rather the 
ideas—of Gide. For there are magnitudinous problems in Gide 
which cannot be tossed off as mere ambivalence, or at least Gide 
would not be happy if so treated. O’Brien quotes him as saying: 
“J am attached to truth.” He is the most earnest person of his age, 
certainly not a dilettante like Anatole France. O’Brien’s resolu- 
tions of these problems are unequivocably expressed but it is for 
us to tie them together. He says, for example: “André Gide thus 
enjoys the perhaps unique distinction of figuring high in the Index 
Librorum of two great rival organizations, both universal in 
scope.” “Je ne puis pas parler plus clairement,” Monsieur Jour- 
dain would say, but then he was trying to speak Turkish. On two 
other crucial issues Professor O’Brien is a little more dogmatic. 
First is that little matter of God who tormented Gide throughout 
his earthly existence. Gide settled that problem to his own satis- 
faction, according to O’Brien: “Gide’s philosophical humanism is, 
then, accompanied by an affirmative denial of the immortality of 
the soul and of the existence of a personal God.” He claims also 
to have settled that other problem of Gide’s homosexuality by find- 
ing serenity in the character of Edouard which may best be typified 
(I don’t think O’Brien says this, however) by his ability to slip away 
to a “mauvais lieu” now and then, But undergraduates are quick to 
sense the difference between this moral status quo, this almost 
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smugness, and his argument for ascension onward and upward, 
There is no need to be squeamish on this subject, and one may 
readily dismiss the problem altogether in Proust’s case on aes- 
thetic grounds; but Gide has made a point of ethics, even though at 
least once he subordinated it to aesthetics, and it is very hard to 
present Gide — to undergraduates —as a fully integrated personal- 
ity. One can make a point of his tragically human search for in- 
tegration to which the last chapter is Et nunc manet in te along 
with Ainsi soit-il ou Les jeux sont faits. But when one reads Cory- 
don, his inevitable question is: Well what about the little boys? 

In the area of literary history, O’Brien has presented all the 
pieces but has not resolved the problem of Gide’s relationship to 
his times. He was obviously formed in the mold of symbolism, 
and the mold clung to him even through Thésée. Eventually a more 
positive approach will have to be taken to the problem of these re- 
lationships. Surely Barrés is a predecessor of Gide. To take an- 
other example, it would be interesting, for the history of the novel, 
to know where the idea of the book within a book came from, or the 
multiple mirrors. 

One minor point on which to quibble. The resemblance between 
Lacretelle’s Amour nuptial and L’Immoraliste is more fortuitous 
and, at the same time, more intricate than Professor O’Brien sus- 
pects. Originally Lacretelle’s novel was part of a much longer 
novel Le Retour de Silbermann, published in Candide, in which the 
anonymous narrator’s affections were directed towards an exotic 
Jewish character who had once been Silbermann’s mistress and 
who, much toned down, reappears in the sequel to Silbermann now 
known as Le Retour de Silbermann. By the skilful use of scissors 
to eliminate the unduly romantic plot combinations, Lacretelle, at 
the last moment, disembodied the narrator’s sensuality so that the 
novel now appears to be an attempt to prove that the same marital 
problems may exist with heterosexual promiscuity as existed with 
homosexual lovein L’Immoraliste. Except for insignificant changes 
in the introductory and closing paragraphs, Amour nuptial comes 
without alteration from the Candide version of Le Retour de Sil- 
bermann. Lacretelle did not consciously set out to write sucha 
novel; it was rather a by-product of strong Gidean influences which 
predominate in Silbermann, which continue through an unpublished 
novel still existing in manuscript and which reappear, after an 
eclipse in La Bonifas, in the Candide version of Le Retour de Sil- 
bermann. Itis also true that Lacretelle was influenced by Le Jour- 
nal des Faux-Monnayeurs in the sense that he appears to have had 
advance knowledge of it, since Gide read him parts of his then un- 
finished novel and probably discussed the system of a journal with 
him, That doubtless explains Lacretelle’s Journal de Colére which 
appeared before Le Journal des Faux-Monnayeurs andalso the fact 
that the latter work is dedicated to him. 


Princeton University DOUGLAS W. ALDEN 
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Germaine Brée: André Gide, l’insaisissable Protée. Paris, “Les 
Belles Lettres,” 1953. 369 pp. 


A more appropriate title might have been Protée saisi — Pro- 
fessor Brée has succeeded in capturing her elusive quarry in sev- 
eral, at least, of his chosen forms. With commendable restraint, 
she has limited her search for those forms to his oeuvre purement 
fictive, leaving to other critics the endless quest for his quintes- 
sence. Gide’s personal history is relegated to a factual listing of 
dates in an appendix; no attempt is made at psychoanalysis via his 
professed attitudes; the cases for and against him, as well as his 
moral, political and religious convictions are given minimum men- 
tion in the brief first chapter (pp. 9-31) and in the notes; and even 
more summarily dismissed from consideration are works that are 
autobiographical, those based on current events or travels and the 
vast miscellany of criticism, prefaces, translations, correspond- 
ence and anthologies. Treating his fiction chronologically in elev- 
en chapters (pp. 32-339), Professor Brée evaluates the work in 
terms of its artistic merit. Few judges of Gide’s place in litera- 
ture — with the notable exception of Professor Jean Hytier (André 
Gide, Algiers, Charlot, 1938) and the 1947 Nobel Prize Commit- 
tee — have shown such ability to maintain a point of view that is 
primarily esthetic. This rigorously objective approach yields ob- 
vious rewards: The texts are allowed to explain themselves, as 
Gide felt they should be; there is no thesis to sustain, no hypothet- 
ical line of development to establish, no total philosophy to formu- 
late. 

Esthetic perspective is but one of the similarities to be found in 
the studies by Mlle Brée and M. Hytier. Both spring from series 
of lectures delivered outside continental France. Neither is con- 
cerned so much with the inspiration as with the execution of Gide’s 
projects, And each devotes its lengthiest sections (Brée, pp. 251- 
312) to the novel as the author’s culminating essay in form. A 
specific parallel occurs in their appreciations of the structure of 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs — a palier central between symmetrical 
mouvements or courbes (Brée, pp. 178, 279) and the image of a 
plateau between equal slopes used by M. Hytier. 

The foreword enunciates a threefold aim (p. 8): to elucidate the 
texts, to define what is particularly Gidean in Gide’s creative 
method and to estimate the value of his contribution to letters, 
Granting that many of the separate works are difficult to classify, 
Mlle Brée decides that the total is comprised of two main catego- 
ries — those that tend toward the novel and those that tend toward 
the drama, providing drama is understood as “une forme musicale 
plutot que scénique...” (p. 28). She distinguishes three (and lists 
four) chronological divisions (p. 30): 1891-1903, from Les Cahiers 
d’André Walter to Saiil, a period of “riche jaillissement”; 1903- 
1909, “un nivellement of le mouvement s ’assagit”; 1909-1926, from 
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La Porte étroite to Les Faux- -Monnayeurs, in which “l’oeuvre se 
fait plus ample, se developpant avec vigueur”; 1926-1946, from the 
novel to Thésée, “une courbe descendante...ou thémes et formes 
résistent aux tentatives de renouvellement,” 

The critical analysis of texts, from André Walter to Thésée, 
reveals Gide’s preoccupation with each work as “simultanément 
création et théorie de sa création.” The earliest — those of the 
“allée de réve” group (pp. 32-64) —have a strange similarity in 
mood (unrecognized suffering), in theme (departure) and in esthetic 
intention (experimental imagery). Paludes and Les Nourritures 
terrestres, studied in a single chapter (pp. 65-95), show Gide’s 
break with symbolism, his coming of age in esthetic principles, his 
fusing — and sometimes confusing — of literature and life. The 
former work launches the acte libre and gives its first form to the 
sotie; the latter glibly proposes dénuement, disponibilité and aven- 
ture totale — at a price that Gide himself was unwilling to pay. To- 
gether, they point up the protean character of Gide and the relative 
and critical nature of his sincerity, as well as the inadequacy of 
the successive attitudes to life and liberty that he seems to com- 
mend, Itis artistic design and not accident, in Mlle Brée’s opinion, 
that leads him to treat the Greek theme of human limitations, then 
strip it of its tragic grandeur by substituting mortal for cosmic 
forces. 

The little worlds created by Gide in his ironic tales are vividly 
presented (pp. 96-121, 156-250), Their inhabitants are found to be 
“explicitement pathétique et implicitement ridicule” in the récit, 
“explicitement ridicule et implicitement pathétique” in the sotie 
(p. 234). Hytier has characterized the récits as “la folie sous l’ap- 
parence de la sagesse” and the soties as “contes ou la sagesse se 
dissimule sous la folie.” Mlle Brée has a more elaborate meta- 
phor. She pictures a group of unenlightened athletes earnestly 
playing football while observing the rules of basketball — “Le récit 
est l’histoire du jeu vu par le joueur déconcerté; la sotie, l’histoire 
du jeu vu de ]’extérieur.” 

Gide’s evolution as a creative artist is traced through his 
shorter prose works: Le Prométhée mal enchainé marks his es- 
cape from sentimentality and L’Immoraliste, his discovery of his 
full powers of invention and stylistic discipline. He attains mas- 
tery of complex structure in La Porte étroite and of narrative 
simplicity in Isabelle. Les Caves du Vatican represents a new 
technique of seeming incoherence masking careful organization, 
La Symphonie pastorale makes clear ce faiblesses inhérentes au 
récit en tant que véhicule romanesque.” Thésée, a compendium of 
all Gide’s modes of expression, is the point at which his ethics and 
esthetics converge in a single message. It is also “la seule des 
oeuvres de Gide dont l’élan se maintienne et s’amplifie jusqu’au 
pout.” Some readers will fail to agree entirely with Mile Brée’s 
deductions and evaluations; some will question her indictment of 
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La Symphonie pastorale, her predilection for Isabelle, or her in- 
terpretation of Thésée’s last speech as Gides’ valedictory. A re- 
examination of her arguments and of the texts themselves will 
show the equity of her judgments. 

Drama appealed to Gide in its forms, says this critic, as an 
“orchestrated” structure of voices about a theme realized in an 
action, Despite his penchant for dialogue and his acquaintance with 
mythology, history and new directions in the theater, he had little 
success as a dramatist. Mlle Brée feels that, although they antici- 
pate those of Sartre and Camus in some respects, his plays are too 
literary, too subtly ambiguous to win wide acclaim. In her survey 
of Gide’s drama (pp. 122-55, 324-30), she stresses the benefits of 
his theatrical experience in his later vécits and psychological nov- 
el. To Saiil (Gide’s favorite among his plays) and to Le Roi Can- 
daule (her own) she awards a higher rating than did the public. Le 
Treizieme Arbre is commended as a good comedy with a sprightly 
pace. Oedipe,in her opinion, is a feeble staging of events as a pre- 
text for dialogue, rather a sotie thana play. The same is true of 
the stage version (1933 or 1948?) of Les Caves du Vatican. Though 
the soties have dramatic conversation and pace, they lose much by 
being acted: “Les personnages gidiens ne peuvent dialoguer que 
sur une autre scéne, celle de l’oeuvre qui les conditionne et ou 
Gide projette les rythmes et les fantaisies d’un esprit vivant” (p. 
326). 

The odyssey that Gide undertook in writing his only novelis re- 
traced from its banal origin to the appearance of his most compre- 
hensive and original work, Les Faux-Monnayeurs (pp. 251-313). 
This review of his creative efforts and techniques is perhaps the 
best section of the study. Bringing to the task the acumen that dis- 
tinguishes her Proustian criticism — her flair for atmospheres, 
moods and, in particular, for the subtleties of time-structures (pp. 
297-304) — Mlle Brée concerns herself less often with intentions 
than with results. It is only in passing that she voices her suspi- 
cion that Gide, as he toiled toward a new form, was striving to 
surpass Proust in inventiveness. How little their methods and 
goals have in common, however, is brought out clearly (with a sin- 
gle further allusion to Proust) in the pages that survey in succes- 
sion Gide’s slow gathering of newspaper clippings and random 
notes, his definitions of the novel and the novelist’s role, his con- 
cepts of external reality and the voman de la vie, his chronicles of 
progress and frustration in the two journals, his interruptions of 
the project to turn to others, his rejection and abridgement of mat- 
erials, his inability to create characters or situations, his struggle 
toward objectivation, his attempts to discover perfection of form. 
Though impressed by the perfect symmetry that rewards his ef- 
fort, Mlle Brée sees no reason to doubt Gide’s good faith in as- 
serting that he did not “force” his material; “La composition de 
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Voeuvre répond a une nécessité intérieure et non 4 un plan pré- 
établi et imposé...” (p. 279). In her estimate of the total work, 
she mentions its shortcomings: “Les Faux-Monnayeurs n’ont pas 
la puissance ni la densité du roman de Proust ni de 1’Ulysse de 
Joyce...”; but she attributes its originality to this slightness of 
substance. She comments in closing that it is at the same time 
Singularly literary and virtually devoid of literary sources — “le 
roman méme de la littérature au contact de la vie, le seul roman 
en somme que vécut pleinement Gide et qui l’exprime tout entier” 
(p. 312). 

Epitomizing Gide’s career as a writer of fiction (pp. 340-51), 
Professor Brée gives considerable significance to his lack of sys- 
tem and theory. The product, she avers, is both an “alibi” and an 
exercise in art —a translation of his urgent need of sympathy and 
a distillation of the differences that exist between him and his “ad- 
versary,” between the real and the imaginary. Like Virgil’s, it 
may be too intellectual for all but the most refined tastes. But it 
cannot be denied a place in the foreground of contemporary litera- 
ture. 

The style of the study is varied. At times, it is marked by ar- 
resting turns of phrase and figures of speech, particularly in the 
frequent comparisons with musical composition; at others, it is 
direct and unadorned — in the references to homosexuality, for ex- 
ample. Catchwords gleaned from Gide’s vocabulary are mercifully 
rare. And the notes and critical apparatus in general are excel- 
lent. 

‘There are some minor but annoying slips that escaped the 
proofreader. Mostly in the final pages, they include omissions (the 
numbering of the notes, pp. 353-54); misprints (“2” for “6,” p. 14; 
“McCaren” for “McLaren,” “ltd.” for “Ltd.,” p. 369); inconsistent 
capitalization of titles (Gide and his catholic critics but Gide and 
the Hound of Heaven, p. 354, La Tentative Amoureuse and La 
Tentative amoureuse, p. 355, Terrestres, Prodigue and Pastorale 
on p. 366 but usually in lower case earlier, Le Treiziéme arbre, 
p. 367, etc.); inaccuracies in date (G. Painter’s book dated 1950 on 
p. 362, 1951 on p. 369, Les Caves du Vatican dated 1919 and Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs dated 1925, p. 237). 

In recent years, members of American university faculties 
have made noteworthy contributions to Gidean scholarship. Stu- 
dents and amateurs alike will find Professor Brée’s study a useful 
addition to the shelf, beside those of Professors Hytier, Peyre, 
O’Brien, March and McLaren, 
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Henriquez Urejia, Max: La Sociedad Mesa Rodriguez, Manuel I.: Apos- 


de conferencias de La Habana y ~ tillas en torno a una gran vida: 
su época, La Habana, 1954, 49 p. Domingo del Monte, La Habana, 
(Municipio de La Habana, Cua- 1954, 83 p. (Acad. de la Hist. de 
dernos de historia habanera. Cuba.) 
[Nota prel. por E. Roig de Leu- Mesa. Rodriquez, M. I., La casa 
chsenrign. Palabras inaugurales natal de Marti, La Habana, 1954, 
por J. M. Chacoén y Calvo. La 13 p. (Comisién Nacional del Cen- 
Habana intelectual a principios tenario.) 
del siglo, y La obra de dos gen- Mesa Rodriguez, M. I.: Maria Luisa 
eraciones por Max Henriquez Dolz, educadora y ciudadana, La 
Urefia. [Historia puntual y elo- Habana, 1954, 20 p. (Acad. Hist. 
cuente de la Sociedad de confer- Cuba). 
encias de La Habana, fundada en Monguid, L.: La modalidad peruana 
1910 por Jesus Castellanos y Max del modernismo. (De la Rev. 
Henriquez Ureiia. } Iber oamericana, 1952, XVII, 225- 
Hernandez de Mendoza, Cecilia: 242.) 
Iris, Bogota, Colombia, 1954, 117 Monte, Domingo del, Centon epis- 
p. (Editoria Iqueima.) Libreria tolario, con un pref., anotaciones 
“fle de France”, Calle 19, No. 6- y una tabla alfabética por M. IL. 
53). [Primoroso librito en que Mesa Rodriguez, tomo VI, 1844- 
se encierra el alma poética en 1845, La Habana, 1953, xx, 297 p. 
prosa y verso de una verdadera [Es elepistolariode Domingo del 
e inspirada poetisa ]. Monte, que empez6 a publicar D. 
Hostos, Eugenio Mariade: Essais, Figar ola-Caneda. | 
trad. de l’espagnol par Max Dai- Montiel, Félix: Reverso del Cin- 
reaux, préfaces de P. Henriquez cuentenario: Espajia, La Habana, 
Urefia et A. S. Pedreira, Paris, 1953, 41 p. (Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 
Ss. a. 283 p. (Inst. Intern. de Co- Pereira Salas, Eugenio: Laiglesia 
opération Intellect.) y convento mayor de san Fran- 
Hostos, Eugenio Maria de, Promo- cisco, Santiago de Chile, [1954], 
ter of Pan Americanism: A col- 15 p., 5 dibujos y 26 fotos. (Cu- 
lection of writings and a bibliog- adernos del Consejo de Monu- 
raphy prepared and edited by mentos Nacionales, 4, Casilla 
Eugenio Carlos de Hostos, Ma- 1483). 
drid, [1953], 311 p. (Castillo de Pérez Cabrera, J. M., La Academia 
Sotomayor, Arcade, Galicia). de la Historia y el centenario de 
Jorrin, Miguel: Marti y la filoso- Marti, La Habana, 1954, 23 p. 
fia, La Habana, 1954, 24 p. (Un- (Acad. Hist. Cuba). 
esco.) Piflera Llera, H.: La ensenanza 
Lazaro, Orlando: Alejandro Here- de la filosofiaen Cuba. Encuesta 
dia y la educaci6n primaria en intern. organizada por la Unesco, 
Tucuman (1832-1838). (De la La Habana, 1954, 38 p. 
Revista de la Facultad de Filo- Quesada y Miranda, Gonzalo: Sig- 
sofia y Letras, Univ. Nac. de Tu- nificacién Martiana del 10 de 
cuman, Inst. de Historia, 1953, I, Octubre, La Habana, 1953, 26 p. 
No. 2, p. 143-151.) (Acad. Hist. Cuba). 
Memoria del Congreso de Escri- Ratcliff, D. F.: Spanish American 
tores martianos (afio del cen- fiction: writers and circum- 
tenario del nacimiento de José stances. (De MLJ, 1953, XXXVI, 


Marti), La Habana, 1953, 871 p.,il. 293-296.) 
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Rexach de Le6én, Rosario: El ca- 
rdcter de Marti y otros ensayos, 
La Habana, 1954, 109 p. (Unesco.) 

Ross, Waldo: Critica a la filosofia 
cubana de hoy, La Habana, 1954, 
23 p. (Unesco.) 

Santovenia, E. S. y Cabada Teodo- 
sio; Leoncio Prado, La Habana, 
1953, 23 p. (Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 

Silva Lezaeta, Luis: El conquista- 
dor Francisco de Aguirre, San- 
tiago de Chile, 1953, xv, 489 p. 
(Univ.) 

Valle, R. Heliodoro: Paginas olvi- 


dadas de Marti, La Habana, 1953, 
47 p. (Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 


PORTUGUESE 


Woodbridge, Hensley C., A. tenta- 
tive bibliography of Portuguese 
nautical dictionaries, glossaries 
and word lists. (Reprinted from 
“The Mariner’s Mirror”, 1953, 
XXXIX, 283-288. [Addenda: Su- 
plementoa la bibl. espafola publ. 
en la misma rev. Jan. and Oct., 
1951.] 


PERIODICALS 


Anales de la Academia Nacional 
de Artes y Letras, La Habana, 
1951, XXXV. 

Anales de la Universidad de Chile, 
1952, CX, Nos. 87-88. Hermelo 
Arabena: Trifluencias hispdni- 
cas en los poetas festivos chile- 
nos. Bibliografifa. (Casilla 10 D, 
Santiago de Chile.) 

Anales de la Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos, Lima, 
1952, 2a. época. 

Anales [de la] Universidad de Santo 
Domingo, 1952, Nos. 61-62. C. 
F. Pérez y Pérez: Una nota pe- 
culiar para la literatura hispano- 
americana. — Nos. 63-64. Luis 
Florén Lozano: Bibliografia de 
los profesores_ universitarios, 
1945-1951, lxxviii p. — 1953, Nos. 
65-66. Inauguracién de la Es- 
cuela de Periodismo. 

Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae, Helsinki, Finland,1954. 
(Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia) B, 
84, 672 p. Emil Ohmann zu sei- 
nem 60. Geburtstag. — Ernst Ga- 
millscheg: Burgundische Lehn- 
worter in der Chanson de Geste 
Girart de Rousillon, and 31 more 
articles. 


Annales de L’Université de Paris, 
1953, XXII, No. 3. Nécrologie: 
Georges Le Gentil. Comptes ren- 
dus de théses de doctorat. — No. 
4. Nécrologie: Alfred Jeanroy. 
Comptes rendus de théses de 
doctorat. Nouvelles publications 
des membres de 1’Université. — 
1954, XXIV, No. 1. Inauguration 
de l’Institut des Hautes Etudes 
de 1’Amérique latine [sic] Liste 
des théses de Lettres soutenues 
devant les Universités frangaises 
en 1953. 

Asomante, 1953, No. 3. Homenaje 
a Marti. J. Martinez Cap6: Nota 
de Puerto Rico, Protesta contra 
la concesion de un premio por el 
Instituto de Lit. Puertorriquena 
al libro en inglés de Arturo Mo- 
rales Carri6n, por no estar es- 
crito en espafiol, reconocido 
como lengua verndcula de Puerto 
Rico. — No. 4, Id. La Universidad 
de Puerto Rico ha quitado el ca- 
rdcter de obligatorio al curso de 
Literatura Puertorriquefia. (!) 
Protesta muy justa contra esta 
medida. — 1954, No. 1. Juan Ra- 
mon Jiménez: MArjenes propias 
y ajenas. Guillermo de Torre: 
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Evocacion de Pedro Salinas. R. 


Alberti: A Pedro Salinas. Indice . 


del afio 1953. — No. 2. Tomas 
Blanco: Por el hilvan de un cu- 
ento. Manuel Duran: Del Mar- 
qués de Sade a Valle-Inclan. 

Boletim Geral do Ultramar. Lis- 
boa, 1953, XXIX, Nos. 339, 341- 
342. 1954, XXX, Nos. 343, 345, 
346, 348-349, 350. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion [Dominicana], 1953, XVI, 
No. 79. — 1954, XVII, No. 80. Para 
saber el dia de semana de cual- 
quier fecha (Fr. Cipriano de 
Utrera) No. 81: R. Lugo Lovaton: 
José Gabriel Garcia. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, México, 1953, XXIV, No. 
4. Proyectos de fundar la Uni- 
versidad de Guadalajara, 1788. — 
1954, XXV, No. 2.D. PedroCortés 
y Arellano, ultimo nieto legitimo 
de Hernan Cortés. El Colegio de 
Santa Ma. de Todos Santos (1574). 

Boletin de la Asociaci6n Tucumana 
de Folklore. S. M. de Tucuman, 
Argentina, 1953, II, Nos. 39-40- 
41-42. 

Boletin Bibliografico. Biblioteca 
Central de la Universidad de San 
Marcos, Lima, 1953, XXVI, Nos. 
1-4. 

Boletin Bibliografico Mexicano, 
(Ed. Porrta), 1954, Jul. — Ag. 
Boletin [de la] Comisién Cubana 
de la Unesco, 1954, Ill, Nos. 1, 2, 
3. [Siguen las “xilografias” an- 
tiestéticas.] Alfredo Roggian y 
F. Lizaso: Pedro Henrifquez 
Urena. Nos. 4,5,6y7. F. Ichaso: 
Imagen de Juan Gualberto [G6- 
mez]. No. 8, Luther H. Evans: 
Protecci6n de los bienes cultu- 
rales. H. Pifera Llera: Un mes 
de actividades filosdficas. [Las- 
tima que todavia siga publicando 
las ridiculas pinturas abstrac- 
tas.] No. 9. F. Ichaso: En el 
primer centenario [sic] de Guy 
Pérez Cisneros [debe decir “ani- 

versario”. | 
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Boletin del Instituto de Antropo- 
logfa. Medellin, 1953 y 1954, 
Universidad de Antioquia. 

Bulletin of the Comediantes [sic], 
1954, VI, No. 1. — R. R. Mac- 
Curdy: A note on Rojas Zorri- 
lla’s ‘Gracioso Guardainfante’. 
A. G. Reichenberger: About 
themes, motifs, and an index. J. 
E. Keller: Present status of 
Motif classification. Research 
in progress. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Histori- 
cal Research, London, 1953, 
XXVI, No. 74. Summaries of 
theses: A_ study of the text, 
sources and influence of the 
“Crénica de Enrique Octavo”, by 
E. Joyce Chaplin. —32nd Annual 
Report, Jan. 1954. — 1954, XXVIII, 
No. 75. — Theses Supplement No. 
115: 

Comparative literature, 1953, V, 
No. 4. Calvin S. Brown: The 
color symphony before and after 
Gautier. Thomas R. Hart: Fried- 
rich Bouterwek, a pioneer his- 
torian of Spanish literature-1954, 
VI, No.1. Lowry Nelson: Géngo- 
raand Milton.— No. 3. L. Spitzer: 
The poetic treatment of a Pla- 
tonic-Christian theme [Du Bellay, 
Francisco Salinas.] Daniel G. 
Samuels: Sobre “Espronceda y 
Lord Byron,” por Esteban Pujals. 

Cuadernos, del Congreso por la 
libertad de la cultura, Paris, 
1954, No. 8. (23, Rue de la Pépi- 
niére, 8e.) Salvador de Madaria- 
ga: ~Toca Europa a su fin? M. 
Picén — Salas: En torno al en- 
sayo. R. Heliodoro Valle: Demo- 
cracia y cultura. Maria Zam- 
brano; El drama cdataro o la 
herejfa necesaria. [Importante e 
interesante revista. ] 

Eusko-Jakintza, Revista de estu- 
dios vascos, 1952, VI. [Atrasada 
en dos afios |. 

French Studies, Oxford, 1954, VIII, 
Nos. 1 et 2. 
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Gymnasium. [Bogotd, Colombia |, 
1954, V, Nos. 17 y 18. [En latin. ] 
Hispania, 1954, XXXVII, No. 2. J. 
Mallo: La plaga de los anglicis- 
mos. R. G. Mead: Argentine lit- 
erature today. D. T. Sisto: Dofa 
Perfecta and Dofia Barbara. W. 
J. Smither: Dissertations in the 
Hispanic languages and litera- 
tures, 1953, y Subject index since 
1935. —1954, XXXVII, No. 3. N. 
P. Sacks: ‘Aqui’, ‘aca’, ‘all, and 
‘alla’. H. Lacayo: Apuntes sobre 
la pronunciacion del espafiol en 
Nicaragua. R. Heliodoro Valle: 
Bibliografia hispanoamericana 
del espanol. G. B. Roberts: The 
reading list for Master of Arts 
candidates in Spanish. A. Rami- 
rez-Araujo: Nota sobre un pasaje 
del “Quijote”. English transla- 
tion of “A Cristo crucificado” 
(1852), p. 365. Pauline Marshall: 
Sobre Antonio Buero Vallejo, “En 
la ardiente oscuridad”, ed. by S. 
A. Wofsy with introd. [biography, 
bibliography, comments, analysis 
and critical material] by J. Ro- 
driguez Castellano. [Excelente 
ed. del original drama del joven 
dramaturgo que esta llamando la 
atenciOn en Espafia. Errores y 
erratas en este No. de Hispania: 
P. 275, Malaret incluido erronea- 
mente entre los muertos; p. 281, 
repeticién de la obra de Rodri- 
guez Demorizi, que se hallaen la 
pag. anterior; p. 282, Pedro M. 
de Oliva debe ser Olive; p. 337, 
Romera Navarro no fué miembro 
de la Academia Espajfiola; p. 362, 
Veneuzela, por Venezuela; p. 375, 
Estebdfiez, por Estébanez; p. 377, 
cabor, por caber; p. 379, mala 
divisién de silabas: ptb-lico, 
por pu-blico. | 

Memoria Anual. Ministerio de 
Economia y Hacienda, 1953, San 
José, Costa Rica, 1954, vii, 118 p. 
Modern Language Journal, 1953, 
XXXVII, No. 8. —1954, XXXVIIL, 


Nos. 3,4 y 5. Margaret V. Camp- 
bell: Sobre “El Libro de los en- 
ganos”, ed. by J. E. Keller. 
American doctoral degrees in the 
field of modern languages in 
1952-1953. 

La Nueva Democracia, April, 1954. 
Francisco Romero: Sobre el es- 
tudio de la filosoffa. Roberto 
Levillier: Vespucio, descubridor 
del Plata. R. Maranhado Ayres: 
Letras del Brasil. Claude Couf- 
fon: Garcia Lorca en Fuenteva- 
queros (trad. al espafiol de J. Co- 
rrales Egea). Ratl Noriega: El 
desciframiento de la Piedra del 
Sol [0 Calendario Azteca. ]— Jul. 
1954. Alfonso Reyes: El secreto 
de Minos. Francisco Romero; 
Reflexiones sobre el hombre. 
Miguel Alegre Velarde: Al borde 
de una nueva Era. Alberto Rem- 
bao: Sobre “Hispanic culture and 
character of the Sephardic Jews” 
by M. J. Benardete. 

Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 1954, VII, No. 1. Ma. 
Rosa Lida de Malkiel: Juan 
Rodriguez del Padr6én: influen- 
cia. [2a. parte, de lamisma rev., 
1952, VI, 313-351.] Edward 
Glaser: Referencias antisemitas 
en la literatura peninsular de la 
Edad de Oro. P. Bénichou: Sobre 
el casamientodel Cid. J. F. Mon- 
tesinos: Sobre las “Noches lugu- 
bres” de J. Cadalso, ed. e intr. 
de Edith Fishtine Helman.— 1954, 
VIII, No. 2. Estrella Cortichs de 
Mora: Aspectos del habla de 
Tepctzotlin (México). H. L. 
Johnson: Cinco dramas inspira- 
dos en las “Rimas” de Bécquer. 
Emma S. Speratti Pifero: Un 
episodio de “Tirano Banderas” 
de Valle-Inclan. Peter Boyd- 
Bowman: Sobre La pronunciaci6n 
del espanol en Bogota, por L. 
Florez. Homero Seris: Sobre 
“The book called ‘Celestina’ in 
the Library of The Hispanic So- 
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ciety of America,” by Clara 
Louisa Penney. 

Pajarita de Papel, El é6rgano del 
Pen Club de Honduras, Teguci- 
galpa, C., 1953, IV, Nos. 28 y 29. 
Antonio Castilla: Rubén Dario y 
Jaimes Freyre. 

Paladi6n. Suplemento espanol de 
“Gymnasium”, No. 17, Bosa, Co- 
lombia, 1954, enero-marzo. 

Quaderni Ibero-Americani, 1954, 
IV, No. 15. M. Bataillon: Glanes 
cervantines. J. G. Fucilla: Una 
visita di Antonio Cazzaniga a 
José M. Quintana. J. Chicharro 
de Leén: Pirandelismo en la li- 
teraturaespafiola. Sergio Ferra- 
ro: Bibliograffa di B. Croce 
ispanista, II (1901-1925). G. M. 
Bertini: Sobre “Etudes sur le 
Portugal au temps de l’huma- 
nisme” par M. Bataillon. 

Queen’s Quarterly, 1953, LX, Nos. 
3 y 4. 60th Anniversary issue. 
Jubilee, (1893-1954). R. Weaver: 
The economics of our literature. 
A. S. P. Woodhouse: The Human- 
ities, sixty years. J. Alex Edmi- 
son: The indicative past, [List 
of articles in sixty years. ]— 1954, 
LXI, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Repertorio Americano, 1953, 
XLVII, No. 1155. Rubén Landa: 
Marti y Espajia.— 1954, No. 1156. 
Una carta inédita de D. Miguel 
de Unamuno [sobre los cronistas 
de periddicos. | 

Revista de Guimar4es, 1953, LXII, 
Nos. 1-2. R. Sobrino: Los mo- 
tivos de laberintos y su influen- 
cia en los petroglifos gallego-- 
atlanticos. — Nos. 3-4 Vol. come- 
morativo do centendrio da “ci- 
dade” de Guimardes. — 1954, 
LXIV, Nos. 1-2: Cartas de Leite 
de Vasconcelos a Martins Sar- 
mento. 

Revista Hispdnica Moderna, 1952, 
XVII, Nos. 1-4. Vol. dedicado a 
José Martf. —1953, XIX, p. 350: 
Necrologia de hispanistas in- 
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gleses. [Se escribe Henry James, 
por error envez de Henry Thom- 
as, bibliotecario del British Mu- 
seum. — 1954, XX, Nos. 1-2. 
Hugo Rodriguez-Alcala: Fran- 
cisco Romero, vida y obra, bi- 
bliografia y antologia. [Elilustre 
fil6sofo argentino nacido en Ks- 
pania (Sevilla). |James F. Shearer: 
Periddicos espamioles en los Es- 
tados Unidos. — No. 3. A. Machado 
da Rosa: Rosalia de Castro, 
poeta incomprendido. R. G. Mead: 
Guillermo de Torre y la litera- 
tura contempordanea. 

Revista de Historia. Pasto, Co- 
lombia, 1954, V, Nos. 28 y 29. 

Revista de Histéria. Sdio Paulo, 
Brasil, 1953, IV, No. 16. Ro- 
berto Levillier; A propdsito de 
Vespicio, critica ou sabotagem? 
(Trad. do texto espanhol pela 
Leda. Sonia Aparecida Siqueira.) 
1954, V, No. 17. L. Amador San- 
chez: No centendrio de José 
Marti: Fungdohistérica do poeta. 

Revista Iberoamericana, 1953, 
XVI, No. 36. J. J. R.: El Sexto 
Congreso del Instituto de Lite- 
ratura Iberoamericana. L. Mon- 
guid: El agotamiento del modern- 
ismo en la poesia peruana. J. 
Ornstein: Breve panorama de la 
novela chilena reciente. Ruth L. 
Conzelman Simms: Como era 
Rubén Dario. 

Revista del Nicleodel Azuay. Casa 
dela Cultura Ecuatoriana. [Nue- 
va] Cuenca, Ecuador, 1954, VI, 

No. 9. Gabriel Cevallos: D. Pedro 
Fermin Cevallos y el Romanti- 
cismo histérico del siglo XIX. 

Armand Godoy: Poesias, en ver- 

sién espafiola de César Andrade. 

Jacinto Cordero Espinosa: Poesi- 

as parael Hijo del Hombre. Paul 
Valéry: Conversacién sobre la 
poesia. Notas. Una _ encuesta. 

Concursos. [La Casa de la Cul- 

tura Ecuatoriana cumple el pri- 

mer decenio de su vida. Enhora- 

buena. } 
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Revista de la Universidad de Bue- 
nos Aires. Enero — Marzo, 1953. 
Luis Caballero Pozo: Valera y 
el embrujo andaluz. Juan Nasio: 
Ramon y Cajal, maestro de ge- 
neraciones. — Abril-Junio, 1953. 
Agustin Basave: La todologia de 
José Vasconcelos. 

Revista [de la] Universidad Na- 
cional de San Agustin de Arequi- 
pa. Pert, 1951; No. 34. Congreso 
de filosofia. Las Universidades 
y el mundo contempordaneo. — 
1952, No. 35. Jaime Torres 
Bodet: Educaci6n para una co- 
munidad mundial. — No. 36. Re-- 
forma universitaria. J. Torres 
Bodet: Apertura de la confer- 
encia intergubernamental sobre 
el derechode autor. Hemeroteca. 

Seton Review. A journal dedicated 
to the expression of contempo- 
rary thought. Seton Hall Univ., 
South Orange, N. J., 1952, I, No. 
2. Nardo Languasco: La prima 
voce della poesia italiana. 

Studia Monographica & Recen- 


siones, edita a Maioricensi Schola 
Lullistica, Studior, Mediaeval, 
[Palma de Mallorca], 1953-1954, 


LX-X. Miscellanea  Lulliana. 
(Apartado postal, 17.) 

Studia Neophilologica. Uppsala, 
1953-54, XXVI, Nos. 1-3. G. 


Tilander: Vieux francais ‘cre- 
tine’. Reviews (67 p.) 

Universidad de Antioquia, Mede- 
llin, 1952, Nos. 106-107. Ho- 
menaje a Santiago Ram6n y Cajal, 
por A. P. Rodriguez Pérez y F. 
Sdinz de Robles. — 1953, No. 
113.— No. 114, Homenaje a la 
Universidad de Salamanca, il. 
Salamanca, poesia por M. de 
Unamuno. — 1954, No. 115. — No. 
116: Ram6n Sijé: Miguel Hernan- 
dez, Poesia del hombre y su es- 
peranza. — No. 117: José Ignacio 
Gonzalez: Reorganizaci6n de la 
Biblioteca General de la Uni- 
versidad de Antioquia. Proyecto 
por Carlos Victor Penna. — Cua- 
dernillo de poesia, Nos. 52, 53 y 
54, selecciény notade J. Montoya 
Toro. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


JAMES DOOLITTLE. Ph.D., Princeton, 1948. Associate Profes- 
sor of Romance Languages, Ohio State University. Articles on 
Diderot; ‘The humanity of Moliére’s Dom Juan’ (PMLA, June 1953). 
Areas of major interest: literary criticism and history of ideas in 
French literature of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 


MARCEL FRANCON. Licencie-és-sciences, University of Lyons, 
1921; Ph.D., Harvard, 1929. Associate Professor of French Liter- 
attire at Harvard University. Author of Albums poétiques de Mar- 
guerite d’Autriche (Cambridge, Mass. - Paris, 1934), Notes sur 
Lesthétique de la femme au XVI° siécle (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), 
Le Vroy Gargantua (Paris, 1949), and articles in American and 
French journals. Fields of research: 16th century French liter- 
ature, Rousseau, Balzac. 


ROBERT L. KAHN. Ph.D., University of Toronto, 1950. Instruc- 
tor, Department of Germanic Languages and Literature, Assistant 
to the Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Washing- 
ton. Articles on 18th century literature. Special interest: literary 
history and biography. In preparation: unpublished correspond- 
ence of George Forster, Rudolf Erich Raspe, Baron Grimm. 


ROBERT B. OGLE. M. Mus., American Conservatory of Music, 
1938; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1952. Assistant Professor of 
English, Purdue University. Special interest: development of 


burlesque satire, especially in Italy, as a reflection of academic 
skepticism. 


JAMES M. SMITH. Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 1948. 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Emory University. 
Research at Bibliotheque Nationale in 1949 and 1951 with Carnegie 
grants-in-aid. Field of special interest: 19th century French lit- 
erature. 


WILLIAM T. STARR. Ph.D., University of Oregon, 1938. Assist- 


ant Professor of French, Northwestern University. Main interests: 
19th and 20th century French literature; Romain Rolland. 
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(Summer and Winter 1954) 
Number 1: pp. 1-216 Number 2: pp. 217-286 
ARTICLES 
Page 

‘The Bernesque satire —a critical essay,’ Robert B. Ogle 309 
‘La Chronologie des Essais de 1580,’ Marcel Francon ... 242 
‘Giuseppe Raimondi, “Il fumista,”’ Fiorenzo Forti & 
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‘Goethe on Goethe’s Faust,’ B. Q. Morgan.......... 102 
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‘Sartre and the essential Genét,’ F. C. St. Aubyn ...... 82 


‘Seume’s knowledge of English literature,’ Robert L. Kahn. 249 
‘The sphinx, the chimera and the pursuit of novelty in post- 


romantic French literature,’ James M. Smith ...... 289 
AUTHORS 

Carter, Boyd G.: ‘The Goncourts and the theatre’ ..... 124 
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NOTES, REVIEWS AND BRIEFER MENTION 


Agrippa d’Aubigné’s Les Tragiques, a study in structure 
and poetic method, Henry A. Sauerwein, Jr. (A. E. 
Creore) Ata-deuna ee re ena Ee 

Agrippa d’Aubigné’s Les Tragiques, a study of the baroque 
style in poetry, Imbrie Buffum (A. E. Creore) ...... 

‘Alberto Moravia and “The age of indifference,”’ Sergio J. 
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Alciatore, Jules C.: ‘Stendhal et Scott: le comte de 
Nerwinde et Sir Piercy Shafton’. ............e-. 

Alden, Douglas W.: see O’Brien, Justin 

Allen, Joseph H. D., Jr.: Two Old Portuguese versions of 
the Life of Saint Alexis. (Urban T. Holmes, Jr.) 

Altamura, A.: see Sadoleto, Jacopo 

André Gide,l’insaisissable protée, Germaine Brée. (G. 
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André Malraux and the tragic imagination, W. M. Frohock. 
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Aubrun, Charles Vincent: Histoire des lettres hispano- 
américaines. (Homero Seris)............2.--. 

Baldi, Sergio: La poesia di Sir Thomas Wyatt, il primo 
petrarchista inglese. (G. N. G. Orsini) 

Bart, B. F.: see Roche, Alphonse V. 

The book called Celestina, Clara Louisa Penney. (D. W. 
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Brée, Germaine: André Gide, l’insaisissable protée. 
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Jeremias Gotthelf, H. M. Waidson. (Werner P. Friederich) 
Laidlaw, G. Norman: see Brée, Germaine ; 
Lamm, Martin: Modern drama. _(Mary H. Marshall).... 
La Langue allemande en France, Paul Lévy. (Henri 
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Lévy, Paul: La Langue allemande en France (Henri 
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MacCurdy, Raymond R.: see Dunn, Peter N. 

Marshall, Mary H.: see Lamm, Martin 
McPheeters, D. W.: ‘The element of fatality in the 

Tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea’ 
--------- : see Penney, Clara Louisa 
Mintz, Samuel I.: see Svendsen, Kester 
Modern drima, Martin Lamm. (Mary H. Marshall). .... 
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